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Abstract 


The Servant Songs hold a unique position in the message of Deutero-Isaiah. These sections 
describe the commission and objectives of the “Servant of YHWH” in his role in moving 
forward YHWH’s agenda among Israel and the nations. Through the centuries, the identity of the 
servant has long been a topic of scholarly debate. The Servant’s role is dual, he not only 
represents Israel but also has the responsibility to save Israel. 

The study of the Servant Songs is illuminated when put in their ancient context, especially in 
their use, function, and intent in the framework of the writings of Deutero-Isaiah. Viewing the 
Servant Songs through a priestly lens and in the light of temple imagery, ritual, and liturgy, it 
becomes apparent that the unidentified Serx’ant has qualities that point to the High Priest, who 
stood in as a proxy for Israel/Judah in performing temple rites. The High Priest simultaneously 
represented Israel in his ritual approach, and he restored and renewed the covenantal relationship 
between YHWH and the people. 

Each Servant Song gives additional information that gives clues concerning the Servant’s 
responsibilities while suggesting a liturgical context. The four traditional Servant Songs contain 
a series of allusions to the priestly class and their role in performing rites associated with the 
temple. These allusions can be seen in the vocabulary that is used in cultic settings and thematic 
parallels with temple liturgy. These subtle hints and references to temple liturgy, call the reader 
to the temple renew their covenantal relationship with deity. Viewing the Servant against the 
background of the temple, the heart of Israelite religion, it becomes apparent that the Servant is a 
Priest fulfilling the objectives of YHWH. 
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Chapter 1: Introduction 

The book of Isaiah is widely regarded as the pinnacle of Hebrew literary art. Isaiah is one of the 
most researched books in the Hebrew Bible, yet questions continue to form about this 
remarkable book. The text is composed of a variety of writing styles, from historical narrative 
along with impassioned sermons, from intricate poetry to prophesy. The book is a complex 
tapestry of writing styles. The text has been divided and subdivided according to literary styles 
and perspectives. Deutero-Isaiah 1 is the name given by researchers to designate the anonymous 
author, redactor, or compiler of Isaiah 40-55 and to his work. 2 

According to Bernhard Duhm, Deutero-Isaiah (Isa. 40-55) contains the four “Servant Songs” 3 
(Isa. 42:1-4; 49:1-6; 50:4-7; 52:13-53:12). 4 These four “songs” have been li nk ed together based 


1 This term is based on the Greek word deuteros (Ssnispog) means “the second,” sometimes this 
text is referred to as “Second Isaiah.” 

2 Although Bernhard Duhm is credited with popularizing this term [see Bernhard Duhm, Das 
Buck Jesaia (Gottingen: Vandenhoeck und Ruprecht, 1892)], others had previously been 
working in this direction. See Johann Christoph Doderlein, Esaias (Norimbergae et Altdorfi: 
Apud Georg. Petr. Monath, 1789); Johann Gottfried Eichhom, Einleitung Ins Alte Testament 
(Leipzig: Weidmann und Reich, 1783). 

3 The term “songs,” though not a technical designation of the literary genre, has been retained in 
this dissertation because of traditional usage. 

4 Duhm, Das Buck Jesaia, 368. Although Duhm identified four songs, Isaiah 61:1-3 has been 
considered the “Fifth Servant Song.” See W. W. Cannon, “Isaiah 61:1-3, an Ebed-Jahweh 
Poem,” Zeitschrift Fur Die Alttestamentliche Wissenschaft 47 (1929): 284-288; Marvin A 
Sweeney, Isaiah 40-66 (Grand Rapids, MI: William B. Eerdmans Publishing Company, 2016), 
313-330; Marvin A. Sweeney “Isaiah 60-62 in Intertextual Perspective” Subtle Citation, 

Allusion, and Translation in the Hebrew Bible, ed. Ziony Zevit (London: Equinox Publishing, 
Forthcoming); William A. M. Beuken, “Servant and Herald of Good Tidings: Isaiah 61 as an 
Interpretation of Isaiah 40-55,” in The Book of Isaiah: Le Livre d'Isaie: Les oracles et leurs 
relectures Utilite et complexity de Touvrage, ed. Jacques Vermeylen (Leuven: Leuven University 
Press, 1989), 411-442. This supposed “fifth Servant Song” also carries liturgical aspects. Marvin 
A. Sweeney wrote, “Although some consider the servant figure in ch. 61 to be a royal, close 
study of the portrayal of the figure indicates that he is a priest, which points to the restoration of 
the temple as a foundation for the restoration of Jerusalem.” Isaiah 40-66 (Grand Rapids, MI: 
William B. Eerdmans Publishing Company, 2016), 21. 
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on similar themes and vocabulary; they describe the commission and responsibilities of God’s 
servant. These Servant Songs hold a unique position in the message of Deutero-Isaiah. The 
identity of the servant has long been a topic of scholarly debate, and it appears that there no end 
to the literature on the qualities and attributes of this mysterious figure. Viewing the Servant 
Songs of Deutero-Isaiah through the priestly lenses and in the light of temple imagery, it 
becomes apparent that the unidentified Servant has qualities that point to the High Priest, who 
stood in as a proxy for Israel/Judah in performing temple ordinances. The text gives clues and 
hints that the Servant is a priestly figure. The Servant appears to be set against the backdrop of 
the return of the exiles at the dawn of the Second Temple period, as some lingered in Babylon 
while others were striving to rebuild the temple complex. The Servant would be instrumental in 
mending the broken covenant and restoring the relationship between Israel and YHWH. 

1.1 Background to the Problem 

Stephane Beaulieu noted that “the book of Isaiah, build on twenty-two centuries of conflicting 
opinion.” 5 The Servant Songs are not exempt from this debate. Setting within a text referred to as 
Deutero-Isaiah, these sections describe an ambiguous character who would make a global 
impact. His mission is well outlined, but the text remains vague enough that a clear 
understanding of this figure is difficult to determine. Since a direct reference to the Temple is all 
but absent from Deutero-Isaiah, 6 few have looked at the liturgical aspects of the Servant. Hints 
and clues are sprinkled throughout the text that point to ritual. This dissertation will attempt to 


5 Stephane Beaulieu, Behold! My Servant: An Exegetical and Theological Study of the Identity 
and Role of the Servant in Isaiah 42, Gorgias Biblical Studies, 63 (Piscataway, NJ: Gorgias 
Press, 2015), 1. 

6 There is one solitary reference to the temple in Deutero-Isaiah found in Isaiah 44:28 in 
reference to Cyrus and the permission to return to Israel and rebuild the temple. 
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point out these clues buried in the text. The temple was at the heart of religious, social, and 
political life in ancient Israel. During the exile, Jews mourned the loss of the temple and awaited 
its eventual return. At the advent of the reconstruction, Deutero-Isaiah was organized with an 
obvious agenda to encourage the exiles to return. The Servant depicted in these sections would 
be instrumental in restoring the nation and help the returning Jews reconnect as a community and 
with the divinity through temple liturgy. 

1.2 Statement of the Problem 

During the vast history of biblical interpretation, there has been no consensus regarding the 
identity and role of the servant among the Servant Songs. With the temple playing such a central 
role in Israelite theology, the Servant should be viewed through the perspective of priestly roles 
and liturgical aspects. The problem can be stated in the following questions: What liturgical 
aspects can be seen in the Servant Songs? What do these allusions tell us about the identity of the 
servant? What role does the temple, ritual, and the priestly class play in the mending the 
covenantal relationship between the returning exiles and divinity? 

This work will attempt to cover broad subjects within biblical studies. To adequately cover this 
one must tackle the fields of: 

• Ritual studies, with its elusive definitions and lists of categories and subcategories. 

• History of Israel along with the evolving religious structure and the role of the developing 
priestly organization’s role within the Israelite culture. 

• Textual Criticism 

• Comparative Studies of the ancient Near East 
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• The voluminous piles of theories of not only Isaiah but of the Servant Songs and the roles 
of the servant within the text and the within the culture of Israelite consciousness 

Although Deutero-Isaiah has been seen as having liturgical aspects, 7 these ritual themes have not 
been fully developed in the past. John Eaton wrote, “The relating of the prophecies to a ritual 
tradition show the depth and range in their meaning which is missed by an interpretation 
restricted to the historical view.” 8 

Isaiah 42:1-9 has long been considered the first of the four “Servant Songs” (Isa. 42:1-9; 49:1- 
13; 50:4-11; 52:13-53:12). 9 These four “songs” have been linked together based on similar 
themes and vocabulary. These “Servant Songs” describe the commission and responsibilities of 


7 The following have noticed a connection between cultic rites or temple liturgy and either the 
composition or use of Deutero-Isaiah: Ivan Engnell, “The Ebed Yahweh Songs and the Suffering 
Messiah in ‘Deutero-Isaiah,’” Bulletin of the John Rylands University Library 31 (1948): 56-57; 
Sigmund Mowinckel, Psalmenstudien (Amsterdam: Verlag P. Schippers, 1961), 195; Claus 
Westermann, Isaiah 40-66: A Commentary (Philadelphia, PA: Westminster Press, 1969), 18; 
Jean Marcel Vincent, Studien Zur Literarischen Eigenart Und Zur Geistigen Heimat Von Jesaja, 
Kap. 40-55 (Frankfurt am Main: Lang., 1977), 241; John H. Eaton, Festal Drama in Deutero- 
Isaiah (London: Society for the Promotion of Christian Knowledge, 1979), 4; Eva Hessler, Das 
Heilsdrama: Der Weg Zur Weltherrschaft Jahwes (Jes. 40-55) (Hildesheim: G. Olms, 1988); 
Marvin A. Sweeney, Isaiah 1-39: With an Introduction to Prophetic Literature (Grand Rapids, 
MI: William B. Eerdmans Publishing, 1996), 57; Roy F. Melugin, “Figurative Speech and the 
Reading of Isaiah 1 As Scripture,” Journal for the Study of the Old Testament Supplement Series 
214 (1996): 301-305; Klaus Baltzer, Deutero-Isaiah: A Commentary on Isaiah 40-55 
(Minneapolis: Fortress Press, 2001), 7, 135; M. D. Goulder, Isaiah As Liturgy (Aldershot, Hants, 
England: Ashgate, 2004), vii; Jim W. Adams, The Performative Nature and Function of Isaiah 
40-55 (New York, NY: T & T Clark, 2006), 16. 

8 Eaton, Festal Drama , 122. 

9 The “Servant Songs” were first identified by Bernhard Duhm in his 1892 commentary on 
Isaiah. Das Buch Jesaia , 368. Duhm understood the name as mi? mrr (“Servant of YHWH). 
However, the term mi? is never used as a name in the Old Testament, only a title. 
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God’s servant. Although the identity of the servant mentioned in this section has been 
questioned, 10 a consensus appears to be that the servant is none other than the nation of Israel. 11 

The question now lies in where, when, and how was Israel, as a collective people, called and 
commissioned with these tasks? This dissertation will attempt to answer these questions. It 
appears that Israel’s called or commissioned 12 as a people is based on their relationship to the 
temple and their participation in ritual. 13 This commission could have included (1) the 
participation of every Israelite patron to the temple, (2) directly by the High Priest, who stood as 
a proxy for the entire body of Israel in representing the people when approaching deity in the 
Holy of Holies on the Day of Atonement, or (3) a combination of the previous two. Through this 
commission, the “spirit” was placed upon Israel which had a transforming effect and gave an 
added status to Israel, empowering them to have a greater impact upon the nations (Isa. 42:1). 


10 The identity of the servant has ranged from certain individuals including Moses (Ex. 14:31; 
Num. 12:7; Deut. 34:5), Isaiah (Isa. 20:3), Jeremiah (Jer. 25:9), some unidentified prophet 
(Amos 3:7), David (Isa. 37:35) or some unidentified Davidic descendant, Zerubbabel, 

Jehoiachin, Eliakim (Isa. 22:20), and Cyrus the Great. See Paul, Isaiah 40-66, Translation and 
Commentary (Grand Rapids, Ml/Cambridgc UK: William B. Eerdmans Publishing Co, 2012), 

§5; See Hyun Chul Paul Kim, Ambiguity, Tension, Multiplicity in Deutero-Isaiah (New York, 
NY: Peter Lang, 2003), 75-82. The identity of the Servant will be addressed in chapter 3. 

11 Tryggve N. D. Mettinger, A Farewell to the Serx’ant Songs: A Critical Examination of an 
Exegetical Axiom (Lund: C.W.K. Gleerup, 1983); Paul, Isaiah 40-66, 184; This concept is 
supported by LXX which adds the word “Israel” after “My servant,” and “Jacob” after “My 
chosen one” (LXX Isa. 42:1). Also, Israel is identified as a “servant” in Isa. 41:8 and is described 
as “chosen” in Isa. 45:4, cp. Psalms 105:6; 1 Chron. 16:13. Hyun Chul Paul Kim points out that 
the identity of the servant is left intentionally vague and claims that the “specific servant is not 
an individual ... but a collective.” Ambiguity, 84-85. 

12 Although there are parallels between this section and “Call Narratives” of prophets, the verbal 
form of inn is never said of prophets, see Jan L. Koole, Isaiah part III (Kampen: Kok Pharos; 
Leuven: Peeters, 1997-2001), 1:215. 

13 The servant could have put in motion the events described in Isaiah 2:1-4. 
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Klaus Baltzer sees this section of Isaiah as “part of a drama” that could have been “performed.” 14 
Isa. 42:1-9 sits within the “framework of the ancient theater.” 15 It would make sense that this 
theatrical presentation would have been performed within the framework of ritual and liturgical 
activity within the temple. Marvin Sweeney suggests that a great deal of the hymnic material in 
Isaiah suggests “a potential liturgical use for the book.” He continues, “When the potential 
liturgical function of the book is considered in relation to the historical setting of the building of 
the Second Temple, it seems likely that this edition of Isaiah may well have functioned as part of 
the liturgy of the dedication of the Second Temple. In keeping with tradition, the Second Temple 
was dedicated during the festival of Sukkot (Ezra 3:1-7; cf. 1 Kings 8; 2 Chronicles 5-7).” 16 With 
this perspective, the Servant Songs appear to sit nicely in the liturgical context of Sukkot and the 
dedication of the Second Temple where Israel ritually renewed their divine commission. This 
dissertation will explore the ritual aspects of the “Servant Songs” and analyze the temple, 
liturgical, and priestly imagery used in these texts. 

1.3 Purpose of the study 

The aim of this study is to identify liturgical aspects and allusions of the Servant Songs by 
conducting an exegetical, intertextual, and theological analysis of these literary units in the 
context of the other ritual text within the Hebrew Bible. The temple and ritual can shed light on 
the context and usage of Deutero-Isaiah. By expanding on these ritual and liturgical themes, the 


14 Baltzer, Deutero-Isaiah , 135. 

15 Although Klaus Baltzer supports the idea of this being a part of a re-enactment, he distances 
himself from the concept of being ritualized saying that “there is no mention at all of rites.” 
Deutero-Isaiah, 136. A rebuttal to Baltzer’s statement would be in the question, what repetitive, 
theatrical acts were not ritualized in the ancient Near East? 

16 Sweeney, Isaiah 1-39, 57. 
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identity of the Servant becomes clear as it alludes to the office and responsibilities of the High 
Priest. This will be a useful and original contribution to the field. 

The purpose of this research is to investigate the liturgical allusions in the so-called Servant 
Songs in order to discover the nature or meaning of the Servant and the intended effect on the 
original audience. Thus, the following questions will be considered; (1) What are the liturgical 
and priestly allusions within the Servant Poems? How aspects are overtly stated in the Hebrew 
Bible and what aspects are alluded to or implied? (2) In light of the ritual aspects, what can be 
said about the Servant? What are the functions of these texts? (3) What is the place and function 
of the cultic allusions in the Servant Songs? (4) What is the role and significance of the Servant 
in the light of the ritual and priestly allusions of these songs? 

Some of these cultic allusions in the text are found in the technical words and expressions which 
are either terminologically, ideologically or thematically connected with the Hebrew cultic 17 
institutions expressed in the Book of Leviticus and other books within the Hebrew Bible. 

1.4 Delimitations 

This study will focus on the four traditional Servant Songs in Isaiah (Isa. 42:1-9; 49:1-13; 50:4- 
11; 52:13-53:12) as they are found in the Masoretic Text (MT). Other texts will be consulted, 
namely the Septuagint (LXX) and the Dead Seas Scrolls (DSS). The intent is to find the intent of 
the original compilers and intended audience. Because this can be a voluminous task, this 
dissertation will not extend into Christian era documents. The research will examine the 


17 Cult is used broadly, “referring to practices related to the ritual by which people, individually 
and collectively, interacted with their God or gods.” See Baruch A. Levine, “Cult,” Encyclopedia 
Judaica, ed. Fred Skolnik; Michael Berenbaum (Detroit, MI: Macmillan Reference USA in 
association with the Keter Publishing House, 2007), 180. 
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liturgical aspects of these sections from primarily the dawn of the Second Temple period to help 
determine the role of the servant and his identity. 

1.5 Methodology 

The work is divided into two portions. The first section, containing chapters 2-4, will deal with 
the background of the issues, setting in place the foundational context. Chapter two will look at 
the text of Isaiah, first taking a macro-view of the entire book and ending with the placement of 
these four Servant Songs within the broader scope of the book. Questions about significant 
divisions of the book will be discussed and how these parts and pieces are woven together to 
present a unified message. It will examine the place of Deutero-Isaiah within the larger book and 
place this portion of the text within a historical framework to help determine the intent of the text 
and the intended audience. 

Chapter three deals with theories concerning the identity of the Servant. The Servant is 
intentionally framed in a veiled and vague manner. Is the servant a collective or an individual? 
What the cryptic nature of the Servant? What is his purpose? This chapter will review many of 
the theories surrounding this elusive character and demonstrate that the description of the 
Servant demonstrates his priestly role and fits within the context of the advent of the post-exilic 
era. 

General ritual theories and ritual within the Hebrew Bible is the emphasis of chapter four. Time 
will then be given to giving a brief overview of the fall festivals that were celebrated in the 
Second Temple period. These fall festivals are significant in relation to the Servant Songs. 

These introductory chapters will be followed the second section, which contains a description of 
each of the four Servant Songs in turn (Ch. 5-8). Each chapter will include a translation and 
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analysis of the structure of each of the Servant Song text. This is followed by a list of liturgical 
allusions and priestly characteristics of each section. These chapters will then each highlight the 
priestly or liturgical attributes of the Servant and his place within the temple complex. 

The final chapter will connect the liturgical aspects of each of the Servant Songs. This will show 
that the Servant Songs contain hints and allusions to a temple setting and that the attributes of the 
servant align with the role and responsibilities of the High Priest. 
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Chapter 2: The Text of Isaiah and the “Servant Songs” 


2.1 Introduction 

The books of the Hebrew Bible have been divided into three distinct sections, namely The 
Torah , the Prophets, and the Writings. These general sections have been subdivided into smaller 
portions. Among these sections in the Hebrew Bible, the book of Isaiah initiates a section 
commonly referred to as the Latter Prophets, or the second portion of the Prophets. The Latter 
Prophets also includes two other substantially large books, namely the books of Jeremiah and 
Ezekiel. It also includes the Book of the Twelve, which contains the writings of twelve other 
distinct writers. 18 The Book of Isaiah, being listed first, holds a prominent place in the corpus. 19 
The theological majesty of the book has captivated readers for centuries. 

Claus Westermann noted that “None of the prophetic writings was composed en bloc. All of 
them came into being as the result of a long and gradual process.” 20 Like the Hebrew Bible, 
Isaiah has been divided and subdivided by scholars based on the thematic and linguistic shifts. 
This chapter will critically review the text of the book of Isaiah, examining the pieces that make 
up the whole of the book of Isaiah. There will be a quick look at the reasoning behind the 
significant divisions of the book. Emphasis will then be placed on chapters 40-54, and a closer 


18 This four-part division of the Latter-Prophets becomes more apparent when one compares the 
size of each of these sections. Each of these sections has very similar length. Isaiah has 66 
chapters and 1291 verses, Jeremiah 52 chapters and 1364 verses, Ezekiel 48 chapters and 1271 
verses, and The Book of the Twelve 67 chapters and 1050 verses. 

19 Claus Westermann contrasted Isaiah with other writings among the Latter Prophets by noting 
that “He is a prophet of salvation standing in the ranks of the prophets of doom.” Westermann, 
Isaiah 40-66, 9. 

20 Westermann, Isaiah 40-66, 27. 
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look at the so-called Servant Songs and how these texts fit within the larger work and how the 
text is organized as it develops its theological agenda. 

The chapter will then move onto looking at how the latter portions of Isaiah fit into a historical 
context. What clues are there in the text that can help identify the time and place the book would 
have the greatest probability of being used. In conjunction with this, what clues does the 
historical record have that might shed light on the text. Placing the text in a historical context 
will give clues on how the text functioned in the society, gained value, and therefore was 
perpetuated. The final section of this chapter will make some conclusions on how the text 
operated within the society. 

2.2 Pieces that make the Whole - A Textual Approach 

The sequence of the literature in the Book of Isaiah creates a tightly knit tapestry by employing 
many of the same phrases, terms, and motifs throughout the book. The text weaves together over 
the entire work from beginning to end, chapter by chapter, a unified theological message. 

The book of Isaiah, in its current form, was written, developed, edited and assembled over the 
course of several centuries. The process began in the eighth-century BCE, with the collection of 
the prophecies of Isaiah, the son of Amoz, who according to the colophon of the book, was 
active in Jerusalem in the Southern Kingdom of Judah during the reign of Uzziah, Jotham, Ahaz, 
and Hezekiah (Isa. 1:1). Based on the discovery of the Dead Seas Scrolls and the dating of the 
Septuagint, the book was completed no later than the second century BCE. There is no record of 
the editing and compiling process that the book of Isaiah went through, but there is no shortage 
of explanations for the characteristics of the text as it now stands. 
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2.2.1 The Traditional Divisions of Isaiah 


The rise of modem Biblical criticism could have arguably begun in the late nineteenth century. 
Many of the theories and conclusions that were popularized then are still used today to compare 
new discoveries and insights. In the world of Isaiah studies, the German theologian Bernhard 
Duhm has been hugely influential, no discussion on Isaiah would be complete without 
mentioning his impact. This next section will briefly look at the theory of the structure of Isaiah 
in which he promoted and then look at how the views of the structure of Isaiah have developed 
and changed over time 

According to the superscript of the book, the book contains the “vision of Isaiah the son of 
Amoz” (Isa. 1:1) an eighth-century prophet who was active in the Southern Kingdom of Judah 
during the reigns of Uzziah, Jotham, Ahaz, and Hezekiah. Even with a terse reading of the book, 
it is apparent that Isaiah ben Amoz did not write the book, but the book was compiled sometime 
after Isaiah, 21 although we have no evidence of how or when the editing process took place. 
Abraham Ibn Ezra, a twelve-century commentator and philosopher, recognized that chapter 40 
and following chapters reflect another setting than the previous chapters of Isaiah. He suggested 
that the latter half of the book was written during the Babylonian exile in the sixth century 
BCE. 22 


21 One quick example that demonstrates that multiple hands worked on the current book of Isaiah 
can be seen among the personal narrative chapters, the book shifts from first person (Isa. 6:1) to 
third person (Isa. 7:3), then back to first person (Isa. 8:1). According to tradition which first 
appearred in the Talmud(Bava Batra 14b-15a), the Book of Isaiah was written by King Hezekiah. 

22 Abraham ben Mei'r Ibn Ezra and M. Friedlander, The Commentary of Ibn Ezra on Isaiah 
(London: Publishing for the Society of Hebrew Literature, 1873). 
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In Duhm’s 1892 work. Das Buck Jesaia Ubersetzt unci Erkldrt 23 proposed the view that the book 
of Isaiah should be divided into three distinct collections. The first section is referred to as Proto- 
Isaiah (eh. 1-39), containing the words of Isaiah ben Amoz, the eighth century prophet; the 
second, Deutero-Isaiah (eh. 40-55), the work of an anonymous 6th-century BCE author writing 
during the exile; 24 and finally, Trito-Isaiah (eh. 56-66), composed after the return from Exile. 25 
Trito-Isaiah was written immediately prior to the time of Nehemiah and Ezra, in an effort to 
build support for the newly-reconstructed Jerusalem temple. 26 Marvin A. Sweeney commented 
that “most interpreters recognize that Bernhard Duhm’s 1892 commentary marks the beginning 
of modem critical research on Isaiah.” 27 

The complete work was assembled into a unified work no later than the second-century BCE, 
since a complete Isaiah scroll dating from this time has been found among the Dead Sea Scrolls 
at Qumran (lQIsa a ), and the Septuagint (LXX) dates from around this same time. 

Duhm’s theory of three distinct portions of the Book of Isaiah has become the standard to which 
other theories are compared. Although some scholars still accept the unity and authorship by 


23 Duhm, Das Buch Jesaia. For information concerning scholars who influenced Duhm’s theory 
concerning the formation of Isaiah, see Marvin A. Sweeney, “On the Road to Duhm: Isaiah in 
Nineteenth-Century Critical Scholarship,” in “As Those Who Are Taught”: The Interpretation of 
Isaiah from the LXX to the Society f Bilbical Literature, ed. Claire Mathews McGinnis and 
Patricia K Tull (Atlanta, GA: Society of Biblical Literature, 2006), 251-260. 

24 Although Bernhard Duhm believed the author of Deutero-Isaiah was a Babylonian exile, he 
placed the author in Phoenicia rather than Babylon. Das Buch Jesaia , 373. See Sweeney, Isaiah 
40-66, 13. 

25 The concept of a Trito-Isaiah was first proposed by Bernhard Duhm. See Duhm, Das Buch 
Jesaia, 14, 18-19. Not all scholars support the concept of a Trito-Isaiah. See Christopher R. 

Seitz, Zion's Fined Destiny: The Development of the Book of Isaiah: A Reassessment of Isaiah 
36-39 (Minneapolis, MN: Fortress Press, 1991). 

26 Sweeney, Isaiah 40-66, 14. 

27 Sweeney, Isaiah 40-66, 13. 
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Isaiah of Jerusalem in the eighth century BCE, 28 still others gravitate to a division of two 
portions of the book (Isa. 1-39; 40-66), an eighth-century author and another individual or group 
in the Babylonian Exile and its aftermath. 29 However, these scholars are in the minority. Many 
scholars follow Duhm’s division of three distinct divisions of Isaiah (Isa. 1-39; 40-55; 56-66). 30 


28 Avraham Gileadi, “A Holistic Structure of the Book of Isaiah” (PhD dissertation, Brigham 
Young University, 1981); Oswalt T. Allis, John H Skilton, Milton C Fisher, and Leslie W Sloat, 
The Law and the Prophets: Old Testament Studies Prepared in Honor of Oswald Thompson Allis 
(Nutley, NJ.: Presbyterian &Reformed, 1974), ii; Edward J. Young, An Introduction to the Old 
Testament (Grand Rapids, MI: Eerdmans, 1950), 202-222; Gleason L. Archer Jr., A Survey of 
Old Testament Introduction (Chicago, IL: Moody, 1994), 329-351; Rachel Margalioth, The 
Indivisible Isaiah: Evidence for the Single Authorship of the Prophetic Book (New York, NY: 
Yeshiva University, 1964), 1-42; Archibald L. H. M. van Wieringen, The Reader-Oriented Unity 
of the Book of Isaiah (Vught: Skandalon, 2006). 

29 Shalom M. Paul, Isaiah 40-66: Translation and Commentary (Grand Rapids, MI: Eerdmans, 
2012), 2; Benjamin D. Sommer, A Prophet Reads Scripture: Allusion in Isaiah 40-66 (Stanford, 
CA: Stanford University Press, 1998), 187-195; Benjamin D. Sommer, “Allusion and Illusions: 
The Unity of the Book of Isaiah in Light of Deutero-Isaiah’s Use of Prophetic Tradition,” in New 
Visions of Isaiah ed. Roy F. Melugin and Marvin A. Sweeney (Sheffield: Sheffield Academic 
Press, 1996), 156-186; Yehezkel Kaufmann, The Babylonian Captivity and Deutero-Isaiah (New 
York, NY: Union of American Hebrew Congregations, 1970), 66-70. Edward J. Kissane, The 
Book of Isaiah, Translated from a Critically Revised Hebrew with Commentary, 2 Vol. (Dublin: 
Browne & Nolan, 1943); Menahem Haran, “Literary Structure and Chronological Framework of 
the Prophecies in Is. XL-XLVIII,” in Congress of the International Organization for the Study of 
the Old Testament, ed. Walter Baumgartner (Leiden: Brill, 1963), 127-155. 

30 Ronald E. Clements suggests that Isaiah has many endings. The present form of the book was 
formed by assembling and weaving the prophecies together. Ronald E. Clements, Jerusalem and 
the Nations: Studies in the Book of Isaiah (Sheffield: Sheffield Phoenix Press, 2011), 35-52. See 
Lena-So Ii a Tiemeyer, “Continuity and Discontinuity in Isaiah 40-66, History of Research,” in 
Continuity and Discontinuity: Chronological and Thematic Development in Isaiah 40-66, ed. 
Hans M. Barstad, Lena-Sofia Tiemeyer (Bristol, CT: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 2014), 13-40; 
Michael E. W. Thompson, Isaiah 40-66, (Peterborough: Epworth, 2001), xvii-xix. Hans M. 
Bemstad argues that, because of inconsistencies in the particulars of the arguments, the details of 
these divisions need to be reevaluated. There is a variety of opinions concerning the exact 
divisions between the three books of Isaiah although he does not argue the three-book division. 
“Isaiah 56-66 in Relation to Isaiah 40-55, Why a new reading is Necessary,” in Continuity and 
Discontinuity: Chronological and Thematic Development in Isaiah 40-66 ed. Hans M. Barstad, 
Lena-Sofia Tiemeyer (Bristol, CT: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 2014), 41-62. Ulrich Berges takes 
the position that Trito-Isaiah should begin with Isa. 54:17b. “Where Does Trito-Isaiah Start in 
the Book of Isaiah?” in Continuity and Discontinuity: Chronological and Thematic Development 
in Isaiah 40-66, ed. Hans M. Barstad and Lena-Sofia Tiemeyer (Bristol, CT: Vandenhoeck & 
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Marvin A. Sweeney points out that many of the “early-20 th -century research tended to follow 
Duhm in positing that chapters 40-55 comprise numerous short oracular texts that were 
assembled into a sequence of collections.” Following World War II, “the rise of redaction 
criticism and rhetorical criticism prompted scholars to abandon their prior focus on the short self- 
contained unit in an effort to understand the larger structural and rhetorical patterns that might 
inform the reading of biblical texts.” 31 The rise of these new theories and critical approaches, the 
discovery of the Dead Sea Scrolls with the “Great Isaiah Scroll” (lQIsa a ) and accompanied 
variant text has helped scholarship to rethink these original conclusions. 

2.2.2 Rethinking the Theory 

Even though Duhm’s theory has permeated scholarship, it is not without some significant issues. 
This theory that has traditionally subdivided the book into three distinct books, which were 
written at different time periods, and then assembles them into one book, must be reevaluated. 
The following are a few reasons why Duhm’s theory must be reconsidered. 

Although chapters 1-39 depict an 8 th -century historical setting which is much earlier than that of 
the later sections of chapters 40-55 or 56-66, Marvin A. Sweeney wrote that “there is no 
evidence that chapters 1-39 ever constituted a distinct prophetic book separate from their present 


Ruprecht, 2014), 63-76. Whereas Christopher Seitz sees the division at Isa. 54:1. “The Book of 
Isaiah 40-66,” in New International Biblical Commentary on the Old Testament vol. 6, ed. 
Leander E. Keck (Nashville, TN: Abingdon, 2001), 307-552. Arguments continue concerning the 
dates of Deutero and Trito-Isaiah. See Henk Leene, Newness in Old Testament Prophecy: An 
Intertextual Study, Oudtestamentische Stuien 64, ed. B. Becking (Boston, MA: Brill, 2014), 131- 
140; Lena-Sofia Tiemeyer, “The Lament in Isaiah 63:7-64:11 and Its Literary and Theological 
Place in Isaiah 40-66,” in The Book of Isaiah: Enduring Questions Answered Anew: Essays 
Honoring Joseph Blenkinsopp and His Contribution to the Study of Isaiah, ed. Joseph 
Blenkinsopp and Richard J. Bautch (Grand Rapids, MI: Eerdmans, 2014), 52-70. 

31 Sweeney, Isaiah 40-66, 13. 
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literary context in the book of Isaiah.” 32 There is no indication that the traditional three divisions 
of the book ever existed independently. 

The location of the traditional breaks that have subdivided the book of Isaiah into three distinct 
literary works does not necessarily hold up to scrutiny. Studies by Roy F. Melugin, Peter R. 
Ackroyd, Christopher R. Seitz, and Marvin A. Sweeney all agree that chapters 36-39 do not 
conclude the traditional First Isaiah but rather, they introduce the next section that appears in 
chapter 40 and following. Melugin writes that “the closest thing to a setting for chs. 40ff. is the 
prophecy of Isaiah to Hezekiah concerning the exile to Babylon.” 33 Ackroyd proposes that 
chapters 36-39 deliberately contrast the portrayal of Hezekiah’s faithfulness with Ahaz’s 
faithlessness in Isaiah 6:1-9:6. This contrast idealizes Hezekiah and gives hope for the tragedy of 
the Babylonian exile. 34 

Isaiah 40 introduces a new section by re-introducing a “call narrative.” Christopher Seitz 
demonstrates that 40:1-11 cannot be seen as a traditional “call narrative” for Deutero-Isaiah since 
the prophetic call has already been issued in Isaiah 6. Rather, Isaiah 40:1-11 represents a renewal 
of the prophetic commission addressed to the servant Israel and Zion. 35 Sweeney points out that a 


32 Sweeney, Isaiah 1-39, 41. Marvin Sweeney goes on to explain, “Even when the book of Isaiah 
is considered as a literary whole, there is no evidence that Duhm’s divisions of First, Second, and 
Third Isaiah constitute the literary structure of the book.” Isaiah 1-39, 42. 

33 Roy F. Melugin, The Formation of Isaiah 40-55 (Berlin: William de Gruyter, 1976), 177. 

14 Peter R. Ackroyd, “Isaiah 36-39: Structure and Function,” in Von Kanaan Bis Kerala: 
Festschrift Fur Prof Mag. Dr. Dr. J.p.m. Van Der Ploeg O.p. Zur Vollendung Des Siebzigsten 
Lebensjahres Am 4. Juli 1979: Uberreicht Von Kollegen, Freunden Und Schiilern, ed. J. P. M. 
van der Ploeg and W. C Delsman (Kevelaer: Verlag Butzon & Bercker, 1982), 3-21. 

35 Christopher R. Seitz, “The Divine Council: Temporal Transition and New Prophesy in the 
Book of Isaiah.” Journal of Biblical Literature 109, no. 2 (1990): 229-47. Gregory Yuri Glazov 
does not see Isa. 6 as a call narrative but as a commission stating that Isaiah’s “own initial 
‘uncleanliness of lips’ must then have been contracted vicariously by his ‘dwelling among them.’ 
This in turn means that his role in the holy of holies was cultically representational. To this 
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new prophet is not identified in chapters 40 and that chapters 40-66 “are presented as part of the 
prophecy of the 8th-century prophet addressed to the situations of the Babylonian exile and the 
early postexilic period.” 36 

Furthermore, Marvin A. Sweeney determines that Isaiah 55 does not represent the conclusion of 
the previous section but indicates an introduction to the following. The opening “hoy,” (’in) in 
55:1 “distinguishes the following material from the preceding summary-appraisal in 54:17b and 
indicates the beginning of a new unit.” Additionally, there is a shift in the gender of the 
addressee in 54:17b from the feminine singular directed to Zion, to the masculine plural forms in 
chapter 55 that point to the people in chapter 56. Also, Sweeney shows that admonishment to 
adhere to “YHWH’s covenant in 55:1-5 is reiterated in 56:4-5; 59:21; and 61:8.” Finally, the 
“invitation in 55:1-5 by personified Wisdom to be a guest at her table is specified by the 
exhortation to follow YHWH in 55:6-13.” 37 He sees Isaiah 55 as diachronically concluding 
Deutero-Isaiah and synchronically introducing Isaiah 56-66. Although many scholars still cling 
to the traditional break between Deutero and Trito-Isaiah, the literary break in the text makes 
more sense to divide the text before chapter 55 rather than after it. 


extent that such mediation is the function of a prophet, one may judge that the chapter 
presupposes Isaiah’s status as a (cultic) prophet and thereby identify an internal criterion for 
rejecting the assumption that Isaiah 6 is an inaugural call narrative to prophesy.” The Bridling of 
the Tongue and the Opening of the Mouth in Biblical Prophecy (Sheffield, England: Sheffield 
Academic Press, 2011), 125. 

36 Sweeney, Isaiah 1-39, 42. 

37 Sweeney, Isaiah 1-39, 47. Christopher Seitz also sees the division at Isa. 54:1.“Isaiah 40-66,” 
307-552. 
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2.2.3 Two-Part Structure of the Book of Isaiah 


With the discovery of the Dead Sea Scrolls in 1946-1947, new light has been shed on the 
structure of Isaiah. These texts and fragments date from roughly the second century BCE. An 
alternative perspective from the three-part division of the Book of Isaiah can be seen when 
viewing the Dead Sea Scrolls. Between chapters 33 and 34 of the Great Isaiah Scroll (lQIsa a ), 
one can observe a gap. Many scholars see this gap as reflecting a break in the text, dividing the 
book into two parts; chapters 1-33 and chapters 34-66 with chapter 34 beginning a new section. 38 

With this two-part division, it becomes clear that each half has a specific agenda. Isaiah 1-33 
anticipates the judgment and punishment then assures the subsequent restoration for the nation of 
Judah and Jerusalem, and Isaiah 34-66 assumes that the judgment had been pronounced and 
restoration would soon follow. Furthermore, Isaiah 1-33 focus on the projection of YHWH’s 
plans to establish worldwide sovereignty at Zion, followed by Isaiah 34-66 which focuses on the 
realization of YHWH’s plans for the establishment of universal sovereignty over all creation and 


38 William Hugh Brownlee, The Meaning of the Qumran Scrolls for the Bible (New York, NY: 
Oxford University Press, 1964); Craig A. Evans “On the Unity and Parallel Structure of Isaiah,” 
Vetus Testamentum 38, no. 2 (1988): 129-47; Bernard Gosse, “Isa'ie 34-35 Le chatiment d’Edom 
et des nations, salut pour Sion: Contribution a T etude de la redaction du livre d’lsaie,” Zeitschrift 
fiir die Alttestamentliche Wissenschaft 102 (1990): 396-404; Sweeney, Isaiah 1-39, 43-44; 
Marvin A. Sweeney, “The Book of Isaiah as Prophetic Torah,” in New Visions of Isaiah, ed. Roy 
F. Melugin and Marvin A. Sweeney (Sheffeld: Sheffeld Academic Press, 1996), 50-67; Marvin 
A. Sweeney, “The Book of Isaiah in Recent Research,” Current in Research in Biblical Studies 1 
(1993): 141-162; Marvin A. Sweeney, “The Book of Isaiah in Recent Study,” in Forming 
Prophetic Literature: Essays on Isaiah and the Twelve, In Honor of John D. W. Watts, ed. James 
W. Watts and P. R. House (Sheffeld: Sheffeld Academic Press, 1996), 22-56; John Goldingay 
and David F Payne, A Critical and Exegetical Commentary on Isaiah 40-55, Vol. 1-2 (Fondon: T 
& T Clark, 2006), 1:4. Charles C. Torrey assumed a connection between Isaiah 34-35 and Isaiah 
40-66. The Second Isaiah: A New Interpretation (New York, NY: C. Scribner's Sons, 1928), 
279-301. Marvin Pope followed this line of thinking. “Isaiah 34 in Relation to Isaiah 35, 40-66,” 
Journal of Biblical Literature 71, no. 4 (1952): 235-243. See Paul, Isaiah 40-66, 4-5. 
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humanity at Zion. 39 The first half points to the restoration of righteous Davidic kingship (Isa. 
9:1-6; 11:1-16; 32-33), while the preceding half points to Cyrus as YHWH’s Messiah and 
temple-builder (Isa. 44:28; 45:1-7; 60-62; 65-66), again illustrating YHWH as the true sovereign 
(Isa. 65:1 ). 40 

Although there is clearly a two-part division in the book, it is also clear that individual portions 
that make up each half of the book were written at different times. As opposed to three distinct 
times of writing, editing, and compiling during three distinct times, texts were gathered and 
redacted to make one complete whole with a specific agenda. The next section will discuss this 
message. 

2.2.4 The Unified Message of Isaiah 

It becomes clear that the Book of Isaiah was compiled as a complete book with a specific 
message. As Craig Evans wrote, “The final editor has deliberately excised the original historical 
context of Second and Third Isaiah and has placed these oracles into the historical context of the 
8th-century prophet.” 41 The final version of the work is not a random or haphazard collection of 
writings. The editor has skillfully rearranged many of the oracles and has been able to create 
timeless, cohesive, and united theological themes. 42 


39 Sweeney, Isaiah 1-39, 44-46; Sweeney, Isaiah 40-66, 16-17. 

40 Sweeney, Isaiah 40-66, 17. 

41 Evans, “Unity and Parallel,” 129. 

42 Leon J. Liebreich, “The Compilation of the Book of Isaiah,” The Jewish Quarterly Review 46, 
no. 3 (1956): 259-77; Peter. R. Ackroyd, “Isaiah i-xii: Presentation of a Prophet,” Supplements to 
Vetus Testamentum 29 (1978): 16-48; Ronald E. Clements, Isaiah 1-39 (Grand Rapids, MI: W. 

B. Eerdmans Pub, 1980); Ronald E. Clements, “The Unity of the Book of Isaiah,” Interpretation 
36 (1982): 117- 29; Marvin A. Sweeney, Isaiah 1-4 and the Post-Exilic Understanding of the 
Isaianic Tradition (Berlin: de Gruyter, 2018); David McLain Carr, “Isaiah 40:1-11 in the 
Context of the Macrostructure of Second Isaiah,” in Discourse Analysis of Biblical Literature, 
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William Dumbrell sees the book of Isaiah as being unified through alternating sections between a 


thematic emphasis and an eschatological and history emphasis: 

1-12 History and Eschatology 

13-23 History 

24-27 Eschatology 

28-33 History 

34-35 Eschatology 

36-39 History 

40-55 Eschatology 

56-66 History and Eschatology 43 

Dumbrell’s observations illustrate an organized and orderly message that stretched over both 
halves of the book. 


Marvin A. Sweeney suggests at least seven links that connect the first and second halves of the 
book. 44 These connections include, first, the verbal and thematic associations between Isaiah 1 
and 65-66 that demonstrate that these chapters form literary bookends for the entire book. 45 


ed. Walter R. Bodine (Atlanta, GA: Scholars Press, 1995), 52; Brevard S. Childs, Introduction to 
the Old Testament as Scripture (Philadelphia, PA: Fortress, 1979), 328-334; John Goldingay, 

The Message of Isaiah 40-55: A Literary-Theological Commentary (New York, NY: T&T Clark, 
2005), 3-7. 

43 William J. Dumbrell, “The Purpose of the Book of Isaiah,” Tyndale Bulletin Articles 36 
(1985): 123. 

44 This list is compiled from Marvin A. Sweeney, Isaiah 1-4 and the Post-Exilic Understanding 
of the Isaianic Tradition (Beiheft Zur Zeitschrift Fur Die Alttestamentliche Wissenschaf, 171 
(Berlin: de Gruyter, 2018), 17-24; Sweeney, Isaiah 1-39, 41; Sweeney, Isaiah 40-66, 15-16. 

45 Thematically, Isaiah 1 and 65-66 parallel each other in the following ways: Both focus on 
cultic abuse which disrupts the relationship between the people and God; Both sections maintain 
that need for the separation between the righteous and wicked; both hold that this separation is 
affected by judgment against the wicked and leads to a restoration of the relationship between 
deity and the people. Finally, Isa. 65-66 goes beyond Isa. 1 by adding eschatological themes of 
non-violence on the holy mountain, the rejuvenation of Zion and its people, and the presence of 
God’s glory. Linguistic connections between Isa. 1 and Isa. 65 frames the act of sacrificing in 
gardens to describe rebellion against God (cp. Isa. 1:10-17; 29-31 and Isa. 65:3). Isaiah 65:12 
where God condemns the apostates because they “chose” that in which God “did not take 
delight” (cp. Isa. 1:29, 11; See Isa. 66:3). Also, Isaiah 65:13 says that the apostates will be 
“ashamed” (cp. Isa. 1:29; See Isa. 66:5). God’s impending judgment against the apostates uses 
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Second, with Isa. 34-35 appears to be the introduction to the second half of the book, the 
parallels between chapters 1 and 34-35 must be considered. 46 Third, the portrayal of Babylon as 
the symbol of world power arrayed against YHWH is found in both halves of the book. Fourth, 
the deliberate contrast between the portrayal of faithless Ahaz (Isa. 7:1-9:6) with the portrayal of 
faithful Hezekiah (Isa. 36-39). Fifth, the theme of a new exodus; the “focus on the theme of a 
second exodus in which the exiled Judean and Israelites will return to Jerusalem. 47 Sixth, picking 


the imagery of fire (Isa. 1:31; 66:15), these apostates will be burned “together” (Isa. 1:31; 66:17) 
by an unquenchable flame (Isa. 1:31; 66:24). See Leon J. Liebreich, “The Compilation of the 
Book of Isaiah,” The Jewish Quarterly Review 46, no. 3 (1956): 276; Leon J. Liebreich, “The 
Compilation of the Book of Isaiah (Continued),” The Jewish Quarterly Review 47, no. 2 (1956): 
126; Anthony J. Tomasino, “Isaiah 1.1-2.4 and 63-66, and the Composition of the Isaianic 
Corpus,” Journal for the Study of the Old Testament 18, no. 57 (1993): 81-98; David M. Carr, 
“Reaching for Unity in Isaiah,” Journal for the Study of the Old Testament 18, no.57 (1993): 61- 
8; David M. Carr, “Reading Isaiah from Beginning (Isaiah 1) to End (Isaiah 65-66): Multiple 
Modern Possibilities,” Journal for the Study of the Old Testament Supplement Series 214 (1996): 
188-218. 

46 Parallels between Isaiah 1 and 33-34 include: parallel call (Isa. 1:2 and 34:1); the focus on 
YHWH’s vengeance (Isa. 1:31 and 34:8); the unquenchable burning of YHWH’s enemies (Isa. 
1:31 and 34:10); YHWH’s mouth speaks (Isa. 1:20 and 34:16); YHWH’s sword of punishment 
(Isa. 1:20 and 34:5, 6); the sacrificial blood and fat of cattle in (Isa. 1:11-15 and 34:6-7); the 
reference to Sodom and Gomorrah (Isa. 1:7-9, 10 and 34:9-11); the reference to wilting leaves 
(Isa. 1:30 and 34:4). Since there are so many parallels between Isaiah 1 (the introduction) and 
Isaiah 65-66 (the conclusion), it would seem reasonable to assume that there would be some 
connections between Isaiah 33-34 and Isaiah 65-66. Although not conclusive, a few links exist. 
When Isaiah 1:12 and Isaiah 34:2 has similar calls for witnesses, Isaiah 65:12 laments that these 
witnesses will not listen (cp. Isa. 66:4). Later, a new heaven and earth are established (Isa. 

66:22). In all three sections, fire (Isa. 1:31; 34:9-11; 66:15) and the swords (Isa. 1:20; 34:5-6; 
65:12; 66:16) are symbols of YHWH’s vengeance which cannot be quenched (Isa. 1:31; 34:10; 
66:24). 

47 Norman H. Snaith wrote that the Exodus or the “Return” is “not merely one of the themes ... it 
is the prophet’s predominant theme. ... Basically, the Return is this prophet’s ONE theme, all 
else is subservient to it.” Isaiah 40-66: A Study of the Teaching of the Second Isaiah and Its 
Consequences (Leiden: Brill, 1967), 147. Shalom Paul outlines seven connections between 
Deutero-Isaiah and the Egyptian exodus: (1) God’s role in the exodus (Ex. 6:6; 13:9; 32:11; 

Deut. 4:24; 5:15; 7:19; 11:2; 26:8; cp. Isa. 40:10; 42:15; 44:47; 50:2; 51:10; 63:12); (2) Moses 
mentioned in the same context (Isa. 63:11-12); (3) the annihilation (Ex. 14:26, 28; 15:1, 4, 19, 21 
cp. Isa. 43:17); (4) God is called a “warrior” in the hymnic material (Ex. 15:3; Isa. 42:13); (5) the 
redemption is followed by God’s kingship (ex. 15:18; cp. Isa. 43:15; 52:7); (6) Divine guidance 
through eh desert (Deut. 8:2, 15; 29:4; cp. Isa. 42:16; 48:21; 63:13-14); (7) A transformative 
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up on the theme from Isa. 6, the motif of Israel’s blindness and deafness that will come to an end 
in the age of redemption, Israel is continuously admonished to open their eyes and ears so that 
they might see, hear, and understand the new things that YHWH is doing now. Finally, the 
themes of justice and righteousness that permeate the entire book. 

The final form of Isaiah is not an arbitrary collection of fragments. The redactor(s) and 
compiler(s) gave thought into how the texts would be woven together to teach specific 
principles. The arrangement of the text creates an enduring message that steps out of time and 
place of when it was originally penned and delivers theologically interconnected themes to future 
generations. 

2.2.5 Deutero-Isaiah in the Context of the Book of Isaiah 

Although Isaiah chapters 40-54 is not a distinct book, the section does make up a subunit of the 
second half of the book of Isaiah. It is still considered a standard critical delineation of second 
(or Deutero) Isaiah. 48 Although many scholars still see this section as chapters 40-55. The 
following is a brief overview of some of the subunits that comprise the book. 

According to Claus Westermann, this section shows, “clear signs of a deliberate, orderly 
arrangement.” 49 George Knight wrote, “While [Deutero-Isaiah] made use of a number of ancient 
forms of artistic writing for the sake of variety, he has threaded these units together to form one 


water supply (Ex. 17:1-7; Num. 20:2-11; Isa. 41:17-18; 43:20; 48:21; 49:10). Isaiah 40-66, 
Translation and Commentary (Grand Rapids, MI: William B. Eerdmans Publishing Company, 
2012), 45-46. 

48 J. Alec Motyer, The Prophecy of Isaiah: An Introduction & Commentary (Downers Grove, IL: 
InterVarsity Press, 1993), 23. 

49 Westermann, Isaiah 40-66, 28. 
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closely knit argument and developing thesis.” 50 The text has a composite nature and “the syntax 
has become more complex than in earlier poetry, and many stylistic features are novel.” 51 
Brevard S. Childs, Edgar W. Conrad, Roy F. Melugin, among others, have persuasively argued 
that the compiler(s)/redactor(s) have not left clear marks or indicators that allow for the 
identification of various historical layers. 52 Therefore, as Jim Adams wrote “the segmented 
messages, and chameleon-type identities, all of which cannot be substantiated and even generally 
agreed upon.” 53 

The second half of the book of Isaiah (Isa. 34-66) is comprised of four sections. These four 
textual blocks are chapters 34-35; 36-39; 40-54; 55-66. 54 Following the break in the text after 
Isa. 33, the second half of the book begins with “prophetic instruction concerning YHWH’s 
power to return the redeemed exiles to Zion” (Isa. 34:1-35:10), 55 foreshadowing the Babylonian 
exile. The subsequent chapters describe narratives of the battles of Hezekiah as he defends 


50 George A. F. Knight, Serx’ant Theology: A Commentary on the Book of Isaiah 40-55 
(Edinburgh: Handsel Press, 1984), 2. 

51 Paul D. Hansen, Isaiah 40-66 (Fouisville, KY: John Knox, 1995), xxv. 

52 Childs, Introduction to the Old Testament, 325-338. Brevard S. Childs, Isaiah , (Fouisville, 
KY: Westminster John Knox, 2001), 3-4; Edgar W. Conrad, Reading Isaiah, Overtures to 
Biblical Theology (Minneapolis, MN: Fortress Press, 1991), 12-27; Edgar W. Conrad, “Prophets, 
Redactor and Audience: Refonning the Notion of Isaiah’s Formation,” in New Visions of Isaiah, 
Journal for the Study of the Old Testament Supplement Series 214, ed. Roy F. Melugin and 
Marvin A. Sweeney (Sheffield, England: Sheffield Academic Press, 1996), 306-326; Melugin, 
Formation of Isaiah 40-55, 82, 175; Roy F. Melugin, “The Book of Isaiah and the Construction 
of Meaning,” in Writing and Reading the Scroll of Isaiah: Studies of an Interpretive Tradition, 
ed. Craig C. Broyles and Craig A. Evans (Feiden: Brill, 1997), 1:39-51. 

53 Adams, The Performative Nature, 13-14. 

54 Marvin A. Sweeney wrote, “With the coming of the age of Enlightenment, modern critical 
scholars began to recognize that ch. 40 marked the beginning of a segment of Isaiah composed 
by an author from the period of the Babylonian exile.” Isaiah 40-66, 18. 

55 Sweeney, Isaiah 1-39, 434. 
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against the Assyrians (Isa. 36-37) and struggles with personal illness (Isa. 38). This section 
concludes with Hezekiah entertaining a Babylonian embassy (Isa. 39). These introductory 
chapters foreshadow the Babylonian exile, as they begin with a prophecy of a return and 
conclude with a Babylonian embassy perusing the treasury of Jerusalem. The final compiler 
gives a series of subtle clues to the reader. 

It is almost universally agreed upon by modern critical scholars that Isaiah 40 begins a distinctly 
new section. 56 It is clear that Isaiah 40 has literary dependence upon Isaiah 6 57 causing the reader 
to “reenter the divine council where Isiah was first commissioned.” 58 Isaiah 40 depicts a reversal 
of Isaiah 6. In Isaiah 6, understanding, acknowledging, seeing, and listening are hindered in 
Isaiah 6, while in Isaiah 40 the people begin to see, hear, understand, and acknowledge (cp. Isa. 


56 Sweeney, Isaiah 40-66, 12. 

57 Adams, The Performative Nature, 93. 

58 Roy F. Melugin, “The Servant, God’s Call, and the Structure of Isaiah 40-48,” in Society of 
Biblical Literature 1996 Seminar Papers, ed. Eugene H Lovering (Atlanta, GA: Scholars Press, 
1991), 21-30. Melugin continues by saying that “a prophetic message is without doubt 
commissioned here.” “The Servant,” 228. See Seitz, “The Divine Council,” 243-244. Marvin A. 
Sweeney suggests, “Isaiah 40:1-11 thereby functions as a new commissioning narrative for the 
diachronically defined exilic prophet. ... it cannot function as the commissioning narrative of a 
new prophet; it can only function as the commissioning narrative in ch. 6, perhaps from a 
different perspective of the Seraph.” Isaiah 40-66, 19. Sweeney also writes, “40:1-11 represents 
a renewal of the prophetic commission addressed to the servant Israel and Zion” as opposed to a 
new prophetic call. See Sweeney, Isaiah 1-39, 42. Building on this theme, John Goldingay and 
David Payne add, Isaiah 40:1-11 “comprise not merely a prophetic commission but the 
announcement that God’s reign is being implemented in the life of the people and of the world.” 
Isaiah 40-55, 1:62. Jim W. Adams points out that “in 40:1-11 there is no typical gathering of the 
council around Yahweh not any deliberation, only commands. Rather than issuing the call 
among Yahweh’s council, it is instead directed to the people of God using the language of a 
prophetic commission.” The Performative Nature, 96. Joseph Blenkinsopp states that the 
prologue begins “with a summons of prophets in general, or to a specific prophetic group, to 
proclaim a message to comfort and hope to Yahweh’s people. ... The remainder of chs. 40-55 
expands upon this general call and appeals to the addressee/reader to reciprocate Yahweh’s act 
and return to Jerusalem with him.” Isaiah 40-55: A New Translation with Introduction and 
Commentary, (New York, NY: Doubleday, 2001), 180. 
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6:9-10 and Isa. 40:21, 26, 28). Because of this, Deutero-Isaiah gives a new message contrasting 
from the first half of Isaiah, a message of restoration. The previous term “this people” (Isa. 6:9, 
10) gives way to the phrase “my people” (Isa. 40: l). 59 These themes herald the beginning of this 
new section. 

Deutero-Isaiah can be subdivided into an even smaller unit. John Eaton warns, “Failure to 
interpret these passages satisfactorily must also be failure to appreciate the message as a whole, 
since all the major themes of the cycle are interwoven in mutual dependence.” 60 Claus 
Westermann identified small independent units within the corpus and examined each of them 
separately and according to the characteristic speech forms considered common to the prophet 
and his community. 61 Norman H. Smith saw “Isaiah 40-55 the work is comprised of some fifty- 
odd independent units.” 62 In contrast, James Muhlenberg saw Isaiah 40-66 as a lengthy literary 
composition containing different forms, but forms that were fused together. The blending of 
these literary forms was intentional in the production of a literary whole. 63 Deutero-Isaiah is not 
merely a collection of individual oracles, but an overall composition. This is not just a look at the 
“smallest units” and their Sitz im Leben, but also an integrating major or “umbrella” genre. 64 


59 Goldingay and Payne, Isaiah 40-55, 1:58. To make a stronger connection between Isaiah 40 
and Isa. 6, Isaiah 6 is set within the temple, LXX Isa. 40:1 is specifically addressed to “priests.” 

60 Eaton, Festal Drama, 1. 

61 Westermann, Isaiah 40-66, 27-30. See Adams, The Performative Nature, 11. 

62 Snaith, Teaching of the Second Isaiah, 166-169. See Mettinger, Farewell to the Servant Songs, 
11. Klaus Baltzer lamented that “the individual oracles listed varied in number from forty-nine 
...to seventy.” Deutero-Isaiah, 5. 

63 James Muilenburg, “The book of Isaiah Chapters 40-66,” Interpreter’s Bible vol. 5, ed. 

George Arthur Buttrick (New York, NY: Abington, 1951-1957), 5:381-773 (391). 

64 Baltzer, Deutero-Isaiah, 5. 
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Many interpreters have noted that Deutero-Isaiah has two major sections, chapters 40-48, and 
49-54. 65 Some have surmised that Isaiah 40:1-8 relates to chapters 40-48 and Isaiah 40:9-11 to 
chapters 49-55. 66 The first half, Isaiah 40-48, focuses broadly on the return of Jacob, Israel 
personified, to Jerusalem and the land of Israel. It also emphasizes the sole rule of YHWH as 
deity and his hand in pulling the political strings, through Cyrus, enabling Jacob to return. The 
second half, Isaiah 49-55 focus on the figure of “Bat Zion,” the personification of Jerusalem and 
the counter-part to Jacob. Bat Zion awaits the return of her husband, YHWH, and her children, 
the exiled nations of Judah and Israel. Richtsje Abma pointed out that in “regards content, chaps. 
49-55 differ in some respects from chaps. 40-48. Babylon is no longer mentioned, but Zion is 
addressed all the more frequently.” 67 

Interpreters have made distinctions with Isaiah 40-54. With broad strokes, two main divisions 
can be seen. Isaiah 40-48 focus generally on the return of Jacob, i.e., personified Israel, to 
Jerusalem and the land of Israel, arguing for the sole deity of YHWH, and on the role of Cyrus as 
the deliverer. Isaiah 49-54 generally focuses on the figure of Bat Zion/Daughter Zion as a 


65 David A. Dorsey, The Literary Structure of the Old Testament: A commentary on Genesis- 
Malachi (Grand Rapids, MI: Baker, 1999), 226-227. Klaus Kiesow assumes different authors for 
each half of this section. Exodustexte Im Jesajabuch: Literarkritische Und Motivgeschichtliche 
Analysen (Fribourg, Suisse: Editions universitaires, 1979), 165. See Adams, The Performative 
Nature, 93; F. Duane Lindsey, A Study in Isaiah: The Servant Songs (Chicago, IL: Moody Press, 
1985), 35. Jan Leunis Koole writes, “As regards content, chaps. 49-55 clearly differ in some 
respects from chaps. 40-48. Babylon is no longer mentioned, but Zion is addressed all the more 
frequently.” Isaiah III , 2:3. 

66 B. D. Sommer, “Allusion and Illusions,” 156-186. 

67 Richtsje Abma, “Travelling from Babylon to Zion: Location and Its Function in Isaiah 49-55,” 
Journal for the Study of the Old Testament 22, no.74 (1997): 3-28. See Koole, Isaiah III , 1:237. 
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personification of Jerusalem who waits for the return of her husband, YHWH, and her children, 
the exiled people of Jerusalem, Judah, and Israel. 68 

Although Isaiah 40-54 can be seen as a unified body, the work can be further divided into 
smaller units. 69 Marvin A. Sweeney has noted six distinct sub-units. A closer look at Isaiah 40-54 
shows the section can be subdivided into smaller sections. The first is Isaiah 40:1-11, the 
announcement of YHWH’s restoration of Zion. 70 The second is Isaiah 40:12-31 which describes 
YHWH as the master of creation, 71 a typical theme within the priestly strands of ancient Israelite 
religion. 72 Third, Isaiah 41:1-42:13 describes YHWH is the master of human events with 


68 Sweeney, Isaiah 40-66, 18; Goldingay and Payne, Isaiah 40-55, 1:19. 

69 Although the emphasis of this dissertation is not a comparative study of Critical scholars’ 
opinions of section breaks in Deutero-Isaiah, it should be pointed out that scholars do not 
necessarily agree on where the section of Deutero-Isaiah should be divided. Both Brevard Childs 
and Klaus Baltzer sees the second section in Deuter-Isaiah as Isaiah 41:1-42:13; see Baltzer, 
Deutero-Isaiah, viii-ix; Childs, Isaiah, 316-317. John Goldingay views the breaks differently and 
see this section and views it as 41:21-42:17. Isaiah, (Peabody, MA: Hendrickson, 2001), 236. J. 
Alec Motyer see the section as Isaiah 40:1-42:17. Prophecy of Isaiah, 289. John N. Oswalt and 
Herbert Wolf expand the section to incorporate 40:1-48:22; John N. Oswalt, The Book of Isaiah, 
Chapters 40-66 (Grand Rapids, MI: Eerdmans, 1998), 8-9; Herbert Wolf, Interpreting Isaiah: 

The Suffering and Glory of the Messiah (Grand Rapids, MI: Academic Books, 1985), 183. See 
Hyun Chul Paul Kim, “The Spider-Poet: Signs and Symbols in Isaiah 41,” in The Desert Will 
Bloom: Poetic Visions in Isaiah, ed. A. Joseph Everson and Hyun Chul Paul Kim (Atlanta GA: 
Society of Biblical Literature, 1999), 159-180. These few examples reveal inconsistencies in 
scholars’ divisions of Isaiah 40-54. While there may not be one correct answer regarding the 
literary structure of Isaiah 40-54, the comparison of these views might help us better understand 
the text itself. 

70 Seitz, “The Divine Council” 229-247. 

71 Deutero-Isaiah generally depicts YHWH as the creator (NTi3), see Isa. 40:28; 42:5; 43:15; 

45:7, 18; In present and past tenses see Isa. 40:26, 28; 41:20; 42:5; 43:1, 7, 15; 45:7 (twice), 8, 

12, 18 (twice); 48:7; 54:16. YHWH is also depicted as maker (HOT), see Isa. 44:2; 45:7; 51:13; In 
other verb forms see Isa. 40:3; 43:7; 44:2, 24; 45:12, 18; 46:4; 50:2; 51:3. Finally, YHWH is 
described as builder (131 1 ), see Isa. 43:1; 44:2, 24; 45:7, 11, 18; 49:5; In other verb forms see 
43:1, 7, 10, 21; 44:2, 21, 24; 45:7, 11, 18; 46:11. 

72 John L. McKenzie, Second Isaiah (Garden City, NY: Doubleday, 1968), lix. 
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Jacob/Israel holding a special or chosen place. 71 Fourth, Isaiah 42:14-44:23, YHWH as the 
redeemer of Israel 74 and will guide Israel to a new or second exodus. 75 Fifth, Isaiah 44:24-48:22, 
YHWH uses the Persian king Cyrus as a pawn in the restoration of Zion. Also, there is an 
emphasis on foreign nations and YHWH both uses them and invites them to be part of his 
designs. 76 Finally, Isaiah 49-54 describes the restoration of Zion by YHWH. The final unit is 
calculated to lead the reader to the conclusion that YHWH’s restoration of Zion is now taking 
place. 77 


73 In Deutero-Isaiah, YHWH frequently addresses Israel as “my people” (’Ey), see Isa. 40:1; 
42:22; 43:20, 21; 47:6; 49; 51:4, 7, 16, 22; 52:4, 5, 6, 9; 53:8. A relationship that also designates 
Israel as “chosen” (“inn), see Isa. 41:8, 9; 42:1; 43:10, 20; 44:1, 2; 45:4; 49:7. Israel is named by 
Him (Isa. 41:9; 43:1; 48:12). Israel is His nation (Isa. 51:6), formed by His hand (Isa. 45:11); 
they are His children (Isa. 43:6; 45:11); He wipes away Israel’s sins (Isa. 43:25; 44:22). 

74 Hyun Chul Paul Kim writes, “the depiction of YHWH as the Redeemer (7K1) of Israel occurs 
only five times in the rest of the Hebrew Bible, it occurs ten times within Deutero-Isaiah (43:1; 
44:22, 23; 48:20; 51:10; 52:3, 9).” Ambiguity, 4. 

75 Jim W. Adams writes that the “exodus event and fulfilling its role as a kingdom of priests (Ex. 
19:6).” The Performative Nature, 107-108. In the original Exodus Israelites left “in great haste” 
(Ex. 12:11, Deut. 16:3), while in this exodus, they will “not go out in great haste” (Isa. 52:12). 
When the Israelites previously traveled through a “great and terrible wilderness, an arid 
wasteland” (Deut. 8:15), this new Exodus, the land will be transformed into a paradise, where 
the mountains will be lowered, and the valleys raised to create level roads (Isa. 40:4). 

Previously, water was provided by God, but scarcely, now God will “make the wilderness a pool 
of water, and the dry land springs of water” (Isa. 41:18). The Israelites were saved with “a 
mighty hand” (Ex. 6:6; 13:9; 32:11; Deut. 4:34; 5:15; 7:19; 11:2; 26:8), so will God deliver His 
nation “in might, His arm rules for Him.” (Isa. 40:10). Compare the description of the parting 
and crossing the sea (Isa. 42:15; 44:27; 50:2; 51:10; see Ex. 14:16, 21-22, 29; 15:19). See Paul, 
Isaiah 40-66, 45-46. 

76 Another significant theme of Deutero-Isaiah is the concept of foreign nations (n i ’a), see Isa. 
40:15, 17; 41:2; 42:1, 6; 43:9; 45:1, 20; 49:6, 22; 52:10, 15; 54:3; peoples (nN^mT), see Isa. 
40:7; 41:1; 42:5, 6; 43:4, 8, 9; 49:1, 8, 22; 51:4, 5; 55:4; coastlands (CT’K), see Isa. 40:7; 41:1, 5; 
42:4, 20, 12; 49:1; 51:5. 

77 Marvin A. Sweeney, Isaiah 1-39: With an Introduction to Prophetic Literature, The Forms of 
the Old Testament Literature (Grand Rapids, MI: William B. Eerdmans Publishing Company, 
1996), 48. Sweeney, Isaiah 40-66, 19-20. 
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One of the essential elements that link the sections of the book are the servant sections. The first 


Servant Song (Isa. 42:1-7) appear in the first section and acts as an introduction of the Servant. 
The remaining three servant sections (Isa. 49:1-13, 50:4-11, 52:13-53:12) appear in the latter 
half, playing a significant role in the return and mending of the relationship between YHWH and 
His people. 

The following is a graphic representation of the basic, yet significant, divisions within the Book 
of Isaiah. 


Fig. 1: Divisions of Isaiah. 
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This graphic begins with a macro-view of Isaiah in broad terms, then looks at the divisions of the 
latter half of Isaiah and the placement Deutero-Isaiah, and ultimately focuses on the six smaller 
divisions of Deutero-Isaiah. Once this general framework has been built, the emphasis will be on 
the four individual Servant Songs within the context of Deutero-Isaiah. 
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2.2.6 The “Servant Songs” in the Context of Deutero-Isaiah 


Considering the emphasis of this dissertation is to study the liturgical aspects of the Servant 
Songs, it would be worthwhile to spend some time looking closely at these small sections of 
Isaiah and how they interact with the rest of the text. Blenkinsopp writes of the Servant Songs, 
“by now it is clear that they play a critical role in chs. 40-55 and in the Book of Isaiah as a whole 
and that they present the reader with a unique set of problems. They are not going away.’” 78 As 
mentioned before, scholars have differing opinions on how the text of Deutero-Isaiah should be 
broken up and divided into literary sections. Literary context may help to delineate more clearly 
how the servant poems function within the text. The following introduces the four Servant Songs 
and will look closely at how they compare and contrast with other sections of the text that appear 
to have similar subject matter. It will address some features of the structure of these sections and 
also companion sections that consistently appear near these segments. 


78 Blenkinsopp, Isaiah 40-55, 76. 
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According to Bernhard Duhm, Deutero-Isaiah contained the four “Servant Songs” 79 (42:1-4; 
49:1-13; 50:4-11; 52:13-53:12). 80 In the four sections, there is an “atmospheric change” 81 in the 
text. It is challenging to define that change, yet most readers will acknowledge it. The language 
becomes more illustrious and sweeping. In all four poems, an individual is addressed as the 
Lord’s Servant (42:1; 49:3; 50:10; 52:13), the Servant is either left unidentified or identified in 
the broadest terms. The description of the servant tends to be graphic and detailed; and there is a 
unique emphasis on what the Servant will do, what he will accomplish for the world. 

Although scholars have, at times, seen these sections integrating slightly different verses, 82 the 
core has been generally the same. These four “songs” have been linked together based on similar 


79 F Duane Lindsey wrote that the term servant songs “does not correctly identify the literary 
genre of the passage according to more recent form-critical terminology.” A Study in Isaiah, 3. 
James Ward argued, “These four poems are not really songs: they are better referred to as the 
servant poems.” “The Servant Songs in Isaiah,” Review & Expositor 65, no. 4 (1968): 435. 
Geoffrey W. Grogan wrote, “the very designation of these passages as a series of‘songs’ (which 
they almost certainly are not) is particularly unhelpful at this point.” “Isaiah” in The Expositor's 
Bible Commentary: With the New International Version of the Holy Bible, ed. Frank E 
Gaebelein, J. D Douglas, and Dick Polcyn (Grand Rapids, MI: Zondervan Publishing House, 
1976), 6:299. Although not descriptively a “song,” Stephane Beaulieu does describe these 
sections as “poetry.” “ Behold! My Servant”: An Exegetical and Theological Study of the Identity 
and Role of the Servant in Isaiah 42 (Piscataway, NJ: Gorgias Press, 2015), 70-72. Because of 
the traditional use of the terms, within this dissertation the terms “Servant Song” and “Servant 
Poem” will be retained. 

80 Duhm, Das Buch Jesaia, 368. Although Duhm identified four songs, Isaiah 61:1-3 has been 
considered the “Fifth Servant Song.” see Cannon, “Isaiah 61:1-3,” 284-288; Sweeney, Isaiah 40- 
66, 313-330; Marvin A. Sweeney, “Isaiah 60-62 in Intertextual Perspective,” in Subtle Citation, 
Allusion, and Tranlation in the Hebrew Bible, ed. Ziony Zevit (London: Equinox Publishing, 
forthcoming)-, Beuken, “Servant and Herald of Good Tidings,” 411-442. 

81 Kristin Joachimsen, Identities in Transition: The Pursuit of Isa. 52:13-53:12 (Leiden: Brill, 

2011 ), 11 . 

82 Claus Westerman and Ulrich Berges saw Isaiah 42:5-9 as later addition to Isa. 42:1-4. See 
Westermann, Isaiah 40-66, 101; William Beuken, Ulrich Berges, and Erich Zenger, Jesaja 40-48 
(Freiburg: Herder, 2008), 212. The section should be seen as two halves of a whole. Klaus 
Baltzer, shifts the second servant poem from 49:1-13 to 48:16-49:12. Deutero-Isaiah, 21. 
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themes and vocabulary; they describe the commission and responsibilities of God’s servant. 
Although scholars have isolated the servant poems, 83 in terms of their themes and vocabulary, 
there is no consensus among scholars as to the precise genre of these passages. 84 

Bernhard Duhm and others theorized that the four servant songs represent a separate strand and 
form a subsequent addition to the book. He held that a different author other than Deutero-Isaiah 
added them 85 and the sections were contingent upon space in the margins of the appropriate 
scrolls and between larger sections. He asserted that the four texts had been inserted at random 
wherever there was space on the scroll, without any connection to either the preceding or the 
following verses. The texts might once have existed as a separate book, and some of the original 
pieces may not have been preserved. 86 

Although John L. McKenzie admits that these text display “a close community of topic and 
tone,” he continued to claim that “it should be noticed that the four Songs do not form a single 
literary unit. They cannot be read together. They are detached not only from the context but even 
more obviously from each other.” 87 Many have disagreed with this sentiment. Tryggve N. D. 
Mettinger, A critic of Duhm’s theory, pointed out that this might be seen as foreign text added 


8j Many scholars have noted that the term “song” is a misnomer for these passages, although 
because of the popularity of the phrase “servant songs” the title will still be used, a more correct 
term might be “poems” or “oracles;” See Marco Treves, “Isaiah LIII,” Vetus Testamentum 24, 
no. 1 (1974): 98; Ward, “The Servant Songs,” 433; Claus Westermann, Isaiah 40-66 , 92. 

84 Jim W. Adams wrote, “The nature of Isa. 40-55 leads the interpreter not necessarily to choose 
one approach over another, but rather to incorporate the insights of each with certain 
modifications and adjustments.” The Performative Nature, 11. 

85 Duhm, Das Buch Jesaia, 311; See Westermann, Isaiah 40-66, 29; Joseph Blenkinsopp, A 
History of Prophecy in Israel, (Louisville, KY: Westminster John Knox Press, 1996), 190. 

86 Duhm, Das Buch Jesaia, xiii, xvii-xviii; 227; See Joachimsen, Identities in Transition, 19-20. 

87 McKenzie, Second Isaiah, xxxix. See Mettinger, Farewell to the Servant Songs, 17. 
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latter if the text did not fit so well in “their present context.” 88 The small portions of text that 
make up these Servant poems “have a special position” 89 in the overall text. 

Some recent research has argued that the various references to “servant” (131?) in Isaiah 40-54 
consistently alternates between the corporate servant (explicitly identified with the nation of 
Israel) or plural “servant” and an individual Servant (in the so-called “Servant Songs,” not 
directly identified with the nation of Israel). 90 The term “servant” (73S7) occurs thirteen times in 
the first half of Deutero-Isaiah (Isa. 40-48), and an additional eight times in the latter half of 
Deutero-Isaiah (Isa. 49-54). Some scholars see these four servant poems as interconnected which 
contrast from the other corporate servant passages (Isa. 41:8-9; 42:19 (x2); 43:10; 44:1, 2, 

21(x2), 26; 45:4; 48:20; 54:17) in Deutero-Isaiah. 91 The following table compares the corporate 
and individual servant in Isa. 40-54. Using the following chart, a few conclusions can be 
determined about these passages. First, although similar vocabulary is used in various places in 
Deutero-Isaiah, the context helps determine that these four servant poems hold a unique role 
among other servant sections. Second, the corporate servant sections indicate a plurality. The 
proper names Jacob or Israel quantifies eight out of thirteen references (see Isa. 41:8, 9; 44:1, 2, 
21(2x), 45:4; 48:20). In addition, in four out of thirteen, although a proper name is not specified, 
the context is plural (42:19 (2x); 43:10; 54:17). The sole remaining reference does not have the 
proper name Jacob or Israel nor a plural context as such (Isa. 44:26), is parallel with the plural 


88 Mettinger, Farewell to the Servant Songs, 9. 

89 Baltzer, Deutero-Isaiah , 15. 

90 Richard M. Davidson, “Leadership Language in the Old Testament,” in Servants & Friends: A 
Biblical Theology of Leadership, ed. Skip Bell (Berrien Springs, MI: Andrews University Press, 
2014), 11-29. 

91 Oswalt, The Book of Isaiah. 
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‘messengers’ "ON'pa. Third, the individual servant generally lacks a proper name (Jacob or Israel) 
and is always in the singular. The only exception to this observation is Isa. 49:3, where the name 
Israel is used. 92 

Based on these observations, the differences between indications of the corporate and individual 
servant in Isa. 40-54 provide some clues as to the identity of the servant. The identity of the 
servant will be discussed later. 93 

The first column of the following chart first lists the references where the Servant is mentioned 
within Deutero-Isaiah. The second column identifies when the Servant is referred to as a 
corporate singular, and individual singular, or a corporate plural. When the Servant is referred to 
as a particular individual or as a representative of a group. The third column of the chart also 
shows when a title is listed which identifies the servant. Fourth, when the context of the passage 
illustrates a plural or a singular. Finally, the chart gives a brief description of the passage. 


92 Adams, The Performative Nature , 104. 

93 Beaulieu, Behold! My Servant, 52-54. 
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Fig. 2: Corporate vs. Individual Servants in Isaiah 40-55 94 


Passage 40-55 

Servant 

Reference 

Noun that 
Defines the 
Servant 

Context of the 
Passage 

Summary of the 
Servant 

Passages 

41:8,9 

Corporate 

(Singular) 

Jacob and Israel 

Singular 

God will save 
Israel. He 
comforts Israel. 

42:1 

Individual 

(Singular) 

No Name 

Singular 

As per Isa. 41:21- 
29, Israel has 
sinned before. 

The individual 

servant means 

that God will 
save Israel 
divinely. 

42:19 (2x) 

Corporate 

(Singular) 

No Name 

Plural 

Israel has sinned 
by not listening 
to God. 

43:10 

Corporate 

(Singular) 

No Name 

Plural 

God is the Savior 
of Israel. Israel is 
the Witness. 

44:1,2 

Corporate 

(Singular) 

Jacob, Israel, 
and Jeshurun 

Plural 

God is the creator 

44:21 (2x) 

Corporate 

(Singular) 

Jacob and Israel 

Singular 

God redeems 

Israel. 

44:26 

Corporate 

(Singular) 

No Name 

Singular/Plural 

God redeems 

Israel. 

45:4 

Corporate 

(Singular) 

Jacob and Israel 

Singular 

Cyrus is God’s 
instrument for 
saving Israel 
politically. 

48:20 

Corporate 

(Singular) 

Jacob 

Plural 

God calls Israel 
out of its sinful 
realm. 


94 Beaulieu, Behold! My Servant , 54-56. Compare also Richard M. Davidson, “Leadership 
Language in the Old Testament,” in Servants & Friends: A Biblical Theology of Leadership, ed. 
Skip Bell (Berrien Springs, MI: Andrews University Press, 2014), 11-29. 
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49:3 

Individual 

(Singular) 

Israel 

Singular 

God talks about 
his servant who 
will deliver 

Israel. 

49:5 

Individual 

(Singular) 

No Name 

Singular 

God shares the 
reason why the 
servant will 
come: to bring 
Israel back. 

49:6 

Individual 

(Singular) 

No Name 

Singular 

God has a 
mission for the 

servant. 

49:7 

Individual 

(Singular) 

No Name 

Singular 

God’s servant is 
the redeemer of 
Israel, and 
nations will 
honor him. 

50:10 

Individual 

(Singular) 

No Name 

Singular 

In Isa. 50:1-3, 
Israel has sinned. 

In Isa. 50:4-11, 
God’s servant 
obeys and carries 
out his mission. 

52:13 

Individual 

(Singular) 

No Name 

Singular 

God gives his 
servant for a 
sacrifice. 

53:11 

Individual 

(Singular) 

No Name 

Singular 

God’s servant 
bears the 
iniquities of 

Israel and 
receives a 
pardon. 

54:17 

Corporate 

(Plural) 

No Name 

Plural 

God’s 

servant/Israel are 
saved; they 
become the 

Lord’s heritage. 


Note: Light Shading indicates a corporate servant; Medium Shading indicates an 


individual servant; Dark Shading indicates an exception. 
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Many factors indicate that the four Servant Songs are not last-minute additions nor foreign space 
fillers. These servant passages are integrated into the text and have a purpose in forwarding the 
theological agenda of Deutero-Isaiah. There are literary structural clues that indicate that the 
servant poems belong in the text. Beaulieu sees the structure of Deutero-Isaiah as having “block 
parallelism” that highlight the first and the last of the servant poems. He illustrates the following: 


Fig. 3: Block Parallelism in Isaiah 40-55 95 

A. Isaiah 40 - God Comforts people 

B. Isaiah 41 - God Calls for Reasoning 

Together for a Judgement 

C. Isaiah 42:1-9 - God’s Servant 

D. Isaiah 42:10-17 - New Songs of Peace 

E. Isaiah 43-44 - Redeemer that Quenches 

Thirst 

This chart theorizes a block parallelism that puts 
with one another. The chart uses generalities in i 


A’. Isaiah 51 - God Comforts People 

B’. Isaiah 52 - God Calls for Preparation for a 
Judgement 

C\ Isaiah 52:13-53:12 - God’s Servant 

D’. Isaiah 54 - Song of Peace on the Covenant 
E’. Isaiah 55 - LORD that Quenches Thirst 

the first and fourth Servant Song in alignment 
:s textual sections to promote its theory that does 


not necessarily hold up to a closer look at the text. 


Similarly, Beaulieu uses principles of broad strokes to show how the second and third Servant 
Poems are cohesively placed into the text. 

Fig. 4: Chiastic Structure of 40-50 

A. Isaiah 45 - Cyrus as a Servant of Hope 

B. Isaiah 46 - False Servant as Idols and the True God 

C. Isaiah 47 - Humiliation of Babylon 
C\ Isaiah 48 -Glory of God 

B’. Isaiah 49 - True Servant as the Light of the Trust God 
A’. Isaiah 50 - Servant as LORD of Hope 


95 Beaulieu, Behold! My Serx’ant, 51. 
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Stephane Beaulieu demonstrates that the chiastic structure “acts as the center, which would 
reveal on the one side (Isa. 45-47) the false aspect of gods or the false type pointing to the false 
antitype, while the second side (Isa. 48-50) reveals the true aspect of God or the true type 
pointing to the true antitype.” 96 

One feature that demonstrates that the servant poems were designed to be integrated into the text 
is the aspect of hymns or songs of praise that accompany each of these servant sections. 
Throughout Deutero-Isaiah there are periodic hymns of praise (Isa. 42:10-13; 44:23; 45:8; 48:20- 
21; 49:13; 51:3; 52:7-12; 54:1-3). Balzer pointed out that “the structure is evident in the text 
itself, above all in the choric songs.” 97 When one compares these hymnic sections with the 
servant sections (adding the section of Cyrus, Isaiah 44:24-45:7), it is clear that they link the text 
together. The following chart illustrates the close nature of these sections. 98 


96 Beaulieu, Behold! My Servant, 51. 

97 Baltzer, Deutero-Isaiah , 12. 

98 Compare this chart with the findings of Mettinger, Farewell to the Servant Songs, 20. 
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Fig. 5: Sections of Praise/Hymns & the Servant Songs 



A closer look at these smaller hymnic sections shows that some of the hymns have similar 
vocabulary and themes that link them together. Isaiah 44:23 and 49:13 both deal with a call for 
the heavens and the earth to rejoice followed by the immediate actions of YHWH. Also, Isaiah 
48:20-21 and 52:11-12 issue the admonishment to depart Babylon followed by the assurance that 
YWHW will assist in the exodus. These connections highlight Isaiah 49:1-12 that “serves as a 
ki nd of bridge which effectively links both halves of the composition together.” 99 


99 Tryggve N. D. Mettinger, A Farewell to the Sen’ant Songs: A Critical Examination of an 
Exegetical Axiom (Lund: C.W.K. Gleerup, 1983), 25. 
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The servant sections are not only linked by the hymnic material that surrounds them but 
according to John Goldingay and David Payne, court scenes also link the text. He wrote, “the 
clue to understanding the structure of these sections is the fact that each court scene is followed 
by a passage about Yhwh’s servant.” 100 


Stephane Beaulieu illustrated the structure of the four servant songs and shows that they share 
thematic similarities. The following chart demonstrates these parallels: 101 


Fig. 6: Structural Similarities in the Four Servant Songs 



Isaiah 42:1-9 

Isaiah 49:1-12 

Isaiah 50:4-11 

Isaiah 52:13- 
53:12 

Call of the 
Servant 

Vss. 1-4 

Vss. 1-6 

Vss. 4-9 

Vss. 13-15 

Biography 

The Servant’s 
task 

Autobiography 

The Servant’s task 

Autobiography 

The Servant’s 
Commitment 

Biography 

The Servant’s 
completion of 
his task 


He is endowed 
with the Spirit 
and the word 

He is endowed 
with the word 

He is endowed 
with the word 




He experiences 
despondency 

He experiences 
suffering 

He experiences 
suffering 

Mission of 
the Servant 

Vss. 5-9 

Vss. 8-12 

Vss. 10-11 

Vss. 1-12 

Hymn after 
poem 

Vss. 10-13 

Vss. 13 

Vss. 7-10 

Vss. 1-17 


Evidence suggest that the Servant Songs are designed to be integral to the text. Three of the four 
servant poems are closely associated with hymnic material. 102 Three of them are also closely 


100 Goldingay and Payne, Isaiah 40-55, 1:135. Some of these court include, Isa. 41:1-7; 41:21- 
29; 45:9; 50:1-3. 

101 Beaulieu, Behold! My Servant, 285. KyeSang Ha, “Cultic Allusions in the Suffering Servant 
Poem (Isaiah 52:13-53:12)” (PhD Dissertation, Andrews University, 2009), 260. 

102 The first Servant Song (Isa. 42:1-9) is followed by a hymn (Isa. 42:10-13); The second 
Servant Song (Isa. 49:1-13) has hymnic material that precedes it (Isa. 48:20-21) and follows (Isa. 
49:13); The final servant song (Isa. 52:13-53:12) is also surrounded by hymns (Isa. 52:7-12; 
54:1-3). 
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connected to court scenes. 103 Chiasitc structure of the text shows neatly includes the Servant 
Poems and the individual characteristics of the Servant all suggest that these four Servant Songs 
are purposefully embedded into the Deutero-Isaiah. 

As mentioned before, Isaiah 49-54 generally focuses on the figure of Bat Zion/Daughter Zion as 
a personification of the heart of Jerusalem who waits for the return of her husband, YHWH, and 
her children, the exiled people of Jerusalem, Judah, and Israel. 104 These “Servant Songs” also 
appear to be crafted as a response 105 to the cries of Daughter Zion in Lamentations, an example 


103 The first Servant Song (Isa. 42:1-9) is preceded by a court scene (Isa. 41:21-29); The second 
Servant Song (Isa. 49:1-13) is also preceded by a court scene (Isa. 45:9-48:19); The third Servant 
Poem is considered a court scene (Isa. 50:1-11). See Sweeney, Isaiah 40-66, 66, 110, 170. 

104 Sweeney, Isaiah 40-66, 18; Goldingay and Payne, Isaiah 40-55, 1:19. Joseph Blenkinsop 
pointed out that Zion-Jerusalem gradually gains importance as the reader proceeds throughout 
Isa. 40-66. The names ‘Jerusalem’ and ‘Zion’ occur five times in Isa. 40-48, eleven times in Isa. 
49-55, and fourteen time in Isa. 56-66. Isaiah 56-66: A New Translation with Introduction and 
Commentary (New York, NY: Doubleday, 2003), 31. 

105 Kathleen M. O’Connor, “Speak Tenderly to Jerusalem: Second Isaiah’s Reception and Use of 
Daughter Zion,” The Princeton Seminary Bulletin 20 (1999): 287; See Carleen Mandolfo, 
Daughter Zion Talks Back to the Prophets: A Dialogic Theology of the Book of Lamentations 
(Atlanta, GA: Society of Biblical Literature, 2007), 108-110. Patricia T. Tilley outlines chiastic 
structure of Isa. 48-54. It demonstrates the alternating gender aspects. This might show the 
interactions between the servant (Israel) and Bat-Zion. 


A. 

49:1-13 

Servant 

B. 

49:14-50:3 

Zion-Jerusalem 

A. 

50:4-11 

Servant 


51:1-8 

Masculine plural addressee 

B. 

51:9-52:12 

Zion-Jerusalem 

A. 

52:13-53:12 

Servant 

B. 

54:1-17 

Zion-Jerusalem 


“The Servant of YHWH and Daughter Zion: Alternating Visions of YHWH’s Community,” in 
Society of Biblical Literature: 1995 Seminar Papers, ed. E. H. Lovering, Jr. (Atlanta, GA: 
Scholars Press, 1995), 273. John F. A. Sawyer wrote that the experience of the servant and Zion- 
Jerusalem spanning across chapters 40-55 parallel one another, as both progress “from 
abandonment, loneliness and fear to fulfillment and joy.” “Daughter of Zion and Servant of the 
Lord in Isaiah: A Comparison,” Journal for the Study of the Old Testament 14, no. 44(1989): 99. 
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of a Communal Complaint Song. 106 Sweeney observes that at the conclusion of the final section 
of Deutero-Isaiah (Isa. 49:1-54:14) is a “closing liturgical summons to the barren mother, Bat 
Zion.” 107 The Servant appears to be integral in mending this marriage relationship with liturgical 
ties. Goldingay and Payne adds that Bat-Zion is “a real historical entity and more of an archetype 
... Zion is represented or embodied by the royal temple state in Jerusalem.” 108 The imagery of 
the barren mother/Bat-Zion might point to either a temple complex awaiting for reconstruction or 
a completed temple awaiting patrons to return. 109 This imagery is reinforced if we identify the 
servant (a representative of Israel) as the High Priest, returning to the temple, the representation 
of Bat-Zion. 

As mentioned before, the exodus theme is a prevalent motif in Deutero-Isaiah. Beaulieu 
commented, “It is remarkable to see, in the context of the servant poems, a structural theme that 
leads to each servant poem. The prevalent theme that recurs prior to each servant poem is the 
exodus theme.” 110 


106 A Communal Complaint Song is a community petition to YHWH sung after a calamity had 
occurred, this type of communal complaint has ritualistic overtones; See Sweeney, Isaiah 1-39, 
517. 

107 Sweeney, Isaiah 40-66, 20. 

108 Goldingay and Payne, Isaiah 40-55, 1:42. 

109 “Bat Zion” can more specifically be identified as the temple in a few references. This is most 
apparent in Lamentations. Laminations describes the heathens entering her “sanctuary” (Lam. 
2:10), the text associates the priests with her lovers (Lam. 1:19), the altar and the ancient 
tabernacle are also associated with Bat Zion (Lam. 2:6-7). 

110 Beaulieu, Behold! My Sen’ant, 59-60; see Bernhard W. Anderson, “Exodus Typology in 
Second Isaiah,” in Israel's Prophetic Heritage: Essays in Honor of James Muilenburg, ed. 
Bernhard W Anderson and Walter J Harrelson (New York, NY: Harper & Brothers, 1962), 177, 
195; Baltzer, Deutero-Isaiah, 107-114; Motyer, Prophecy of Isaiah, 172. 
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Isaiah 40-54 was made up of various sections to illustrate a theological agenda. Textual and 
thematic tools were used to promote the message of Deutero-Isaiah. The servant poems were an 
integral part of this message, purposely and tightly woven together. 

2.3 Deutero-Isaiah in Historical Context 

Because Isaiah is a compilation of pieces of literature that have been artfully crafted into a 
unified block of text, placing the time and location come with some unique challenges. Jan L. 
Koole wrote, “the book of Isaiah is not an accidental conglomerate but a complex in which the 
beginning and end are linked, and the components produced in different historical situations 
merge smoothly into one another.” 111 Baltzer suggests that considering “the immense knowledge 
of scripture that these texts demonstrate, they presuppose a library.” 112 Deutero-Isaiah weaves 
together concepts stemming from the Pentateuch, Jeremiah, and Ezekiel, not to mention the vast 
Isaian corpus of literature already produced. The final form of the book is dated far later than 
some the individual parts. The compositional whole does give some slight clues on the dating of 
the text. The historical record can also give some clues that might illuminate the purpose and 
function of the text itself. 

Pieces of the book Isaiah originated with Isaiah ben Amoz, a prophet in Jerusalem in the 8 th 
century BCE. Over time revisions and redaction, alterations and adjustments, additions and 
embellishments to the corpus occurred to accommodate later trials and struggles. There is 
evidence of alteration to the text which occurred during King Josiah’s reform are apparent in 


111 Koole, Isaiah III, 1:37. 

112 Baltzer, Deutero-Isaiah , 25. 
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portions of the book. 113 Later, clear markings of the Babylonian exile and the call to return home 
to Jerusalem especially are found in the book. 114 Kristen Joachimesen stated that “the main 
message of ‘Second Isaiah’ concerns the bringing home of Jacob/Israel from Babylon.” 115 The 
final form of the book was probably “produced in relation to the reforms of Ezra and Nehemiah 
in the mid to late 5th century BCE.” 116 Some of the reasons for the dating of the final form 
include the universal perspective that permeates much of Persian period literature. Also, the 
concept that the final form of Isaiah presupposes that the temple in Jerusalem has been rebuilt. 
The rebuilding of the temple occurred in 520-515 BCE with Nehemiah returning to Jerusalem in 
445 BCE. 

The book of Isaiah, as it currently stands, is a unified text that has artfully woven together 
themes using older fragments. John Goldingay and David Payne state that Isaiah 40-55 came into 
being over time, “through a process that took a century or more.” This process may have 
involved “both the reworking of existent prophecies and the creating of new ones. The text as we 
have it is, therefore, a layered document, and redaction-criticism seeks to identify the layers.” 117 
Marvin Sweeney concludes that “the material in chapters 40-55 actually came into being in the 


113 Marvin A. Sweeney, King Josiah of Judah: The Lost Messiah of Israel (Oxford: Oxford 
University Press, 2001), 234-255. 

114 Paul writes that “the first days of the return, Jerusalem in the time of the prophet is described 
as desolate and unconsoled.” Paul, Isaiah 40-66, 22. 

115 Joachimsen, Identities in Transition , 28. 

116 Sweeney, Isaiah 1-39, 51. 

117 Goldingay and Payne, Isaiah 40-55, 1:6-7. Clause Westerman also saw the development of 
the text, he wrote, “The time of Deutero-Isaiah’s activity ... probably sometime after 550 ... 
Deutero-Isaiah was active for some considerable length of time, perhaps several years.” 
Westermann, Isaiah 40-66, 3. 
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Persian period.” 118 Klaus Baltzer believes that Deutero-Isaiah “is probably also addressing his 
own time.” 119 He continues to point out that although “chapters 40-55 were being read in the 
Persian period and the Greek period, ... they do not directly address their needs.” 120 The initial 
readers looked back to an older text and applied the principles to strengthen themselves in a 
different time, situation, and challenges. It was supposed that the way the text concretely 
addressed earlier audiences, it could still be useful for future audiences. John Goldingay and 
David Payne suggest that “the community that read it was applying the material in Isaiah to its 
own day in a way that presupposed a largely fixed text rather than a text that could itself be 
updated.” At the same time, “the text was fixed in principle but flexible in detail.” 121 

Jim Adams also admits that the text is “unidentifiable and thus elusive, suggesting intentional 
ambiguity. Consequently, an openness within the text occurs that draws in the reader, invites, 
and, in fact, implores self-involvement with it.” 122 Continuing on this thought, Goldingay and 
Payne conclude, the “material in Isaiah 40-55 is designed to do something to an audience.” 123 
The text is intended to inspire and comfort. The original audience was supposed to see 
themselves in the text. Goldingay and Payne write, “the authors believe that the Second Temple 


118 Goldingay and Payne, Isaiah 40-55, 1:28. 

119 Baltzer, Deutero-Isaiah , 314. 

120 Goldingay and Payne, Isaiah 40-55, 1:29. 

121 Goldingay and Payne continue by saying that “we assume that by the end of the Persian 
period, chapters 40-55 had already reached the form in which we have them, perhaps apart from 
some matters of detail. The matters of detail might include the accidental or purposeful alteration 
of individual words. The relocation of lines, and the addition or omission of words, phrases, or 
lines.” Isaiah 40-55, 1:27. 

122 Adams, The Performative Nature , 88. 

123 Goldingay and Payne, Isaiah 40-55, 1:25. 
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community’s life began as a fulfillment of this prophecy.” 124 Deutero-Isaiah proclaims the 
release of Israel from bondage (Isa. 40:9; 42:7; 49:9). Those returning to Jerusalem were 
considered fulfillment of prophecy. The text would be valuable for them who had been restored 
to the land of their inheritance. 

Furthermore, the text could be seen as propaganda to encourage others to also return to the land 
of Judah. The “text presents possibilities, what could be and happen if the addressee/reader 
embraces them.” 125 The text dually shows the fulfillment of the restoration while encouraging 
others to continue the restoration. Goldingay and Payne suggest that “it seems likely that the 
community recognized that many aspects of the book’s vision for its future had not found 
realization in its experience. The preserving of the material that now constitutes chapters 40-55 
may presuppose that events in the 530s BC could be read as a partial vindication would then also 
make it both possible and necessary to look for their fuller realization.” 126 

The text is a mix of older text intertwined together and combined with later period commentary. 
Because of this, Adams claims that discovering an “original speaker/writer, addressee, and 
occasion lies behind these chapters, but recovering the actual, real events is extremely difficult.” 
127 Claus Westermann is far more pessimistic and concludes that any attempt to account for the 
context of specific references to “their immediate context fail.” 128 Roy Melugin warns, such an 
endeavor ultimately ends up as a creation of the interpreter that is shaped by his own culture and 


124 Goldingay and Payne, Isaiah 40-55, 1:26. 

125 Adams, The Performative Nature, 88. 

126 Goldingay and Payne, Isaiah 40-55, 1:26-27. 

127 Adams, The Performative Nature, 87. 

128 Westermann, Isaiah 40-66, 20. 
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personal history. 129 Conversely, determining the function of a text lies on a more secure footing. 
Goldingay and Payne correctly assert that we cannot say how Isaiah 40-55 functioned 
historically, but we can say how the prophetic hermeneutic designs it to function. 130 

Jan L. Koole warns that “the place where these chapters were written cannot be determined with 
certainty.” 131 Many early theories place Deutero-Isaiah around 540 BCE with the author of “the 
prophecy of someone who lived during the exile in Babylon and worked among the exiles there. 
Although according to Duhm, ‘Second Isaiah’ lived neither in Babylon nor Palestine, but 
probably in Lebanon and possibly in a Phoenician place.” 132 It is true that there are allusions to 
Babylonian practices and the author(s) were familiar with the culture, particularly the Akitu or 
New Year’s festival, 133 and called upon exiled Jews to return to Jerusalem to rebuild the temple 
following Cyrus’s decree. The author is familiar with the wealth of the capital (45:3); Babylon’s 
luxurious lifestyle (47:1, 8); the shipping on the rivers (43:14); the irrigation system of the 
farmland (47:2); processions of the gods (46:1); the divinations (47:9); and the vocabulary 134 and 


129 Roy F. Melugin, “Prophetic Books and the Problem of Historical Reconstruction,” in 
Prophets and Paradigms, Festschrift Gene M. Tucker, ed. Stephen B. Reid (Sheffield: Sheffield 
Academic Press, 1996), 63-78 (cp. 74-77). 

130 John.Goldingay, “Isaiah 40-55 in the 1990s: Among Other Things, Deconstructing, 
Mystifying, Intertextual, Socio-Critical, and Hearer-Involving,” Biblical Interpretation 5, no. 3 
(1997): 244-45. 

131 Koole, Isaiah III, 1:13. 

132 Joachimsen, Identities in Transition, 19. 

133 Baltzer, Deutero-Isaiah, 8. 

134 Hans M. Barstad, “Akkadian Loanwords in Isaiah 40-55 - And the Question of Babylonian 
Origin of Deutero-Isaiah,” in Text and Theology: Studies in Honour of Professor Dr. Theol. 
Magne See bo: Presented on the Occasion of His 65th Birthday, ed. Saebp Magne, and Tangberg 
K. Arvid (Oslo: Verbum, 1994), 36-48. 
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literature. 1,5 Because of this, many place the author exclusively in Babylon. 136 Menahem Haran 
claims the text was partially written in Babylon (chapters. 40-48) and the latter portion written in 
Judah (chapters 49-55). 137 Even though there is an apparent familiarity with Babylon, Adams 
states that “it is no longer possible to assume that the prophecies in chapters 40-55 have a 
Babylonian setting.” 138 Various passages in Deutero-Isaiah talk about Babylon from a distance 
(Isa. 43:14; 48:20; 52:11). 139 Adams suggests that the text has a dual audience, the “text 
specifically addresses the people of God located in Jerusalem (e.g. 40:1-2) and Babylon (e.g. 
47:3).” 140 The text is to help prepare the people “to leave Babylon, for their redemption.” 141 
Goldingay and Payne explain that “the poet is neither in Babylon nor in Jerusalem, but with one 
thrust of his eyes, as if from the highest mountain, embraces at the same time Babylon and 
Jerusalem. The implied author can be in both places, and we have to make allowance for that 
seeking to infer the location of the actual author.” 142 Sweeney agrees, suggesting that the text 
“does not preclude the possibility that the author of chs. 40-55 returned to Jerusalem in the late 


135 Shalom M. Paul makes a comparison list between Deutero-Isaiah and Enuma Elish. Isaiah 
40-66, Translation and Commentary (Grand Rapids, MI: William B. Eerdmans Publishing 
Company, 2012), 5. 

136 Hans M. Barstad, A Way in the Wilderness: The “Second Exodus ’’ in the Message of Second 
Isaiah (Manchester: University of Manchester, 1989), 6; Sigmund Mowinckel, “Die 
Komposition des Deuterojesajanischen Buches,” Zeitschrift fur die Alttestamentliche 
Wissenschaft 49 (1931), 244. 

137 Menahem Haran, “The Literary Structure and Chronological Framework of the Prophecies in 
Isa. XL-XLVIII,” in Congress Volume, Bonn 1962 (VTSup 9; Leiden: Brill, 1963), 148-151. 

138 Adams, The Performative Nature , 9. 

139 Koole, Isaiah III, 1:13. 

140 Adams, The Performative Nature , 88. John Goldingay and David Payne also suggests that Isa. 
40:1-11 “could be a later Jerusalem-oriented introduction to material that originally addressed 
the Babylonian community.” Isaiah 40-55, 1:28. 

141 Adams, The Performative Nature , 100. 

142 Goldingay and Payne, Isaiah 40-55 (London: T & T Clark, 2006), 1:33-34. 
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6 th century to complete the work and to see it performed liturgically in the context of the restored 
temple.” 143 With this in mind, the text might have been utilized as part of a pilgrimage to 
Jerusalem. The setting seems appropriate for Deutero-Isaiah to be compiled/written in 
Jerusalem. 144 

Various features of Isaiah 40-54 direct to its historical setting and place the context in connection 
with the building of the Second Temple in 520-515 BCE. Odil H. Steck suggests that Isaiah 60- 
62, which he connects with Isa. 40-55, should be dated to “the first and middle part of the fifth 
century BCE, at the time of Nehemiah’s activity in Jerusalem and during the decline of the 
Persian Empire.” He associates the text with the late period of Darius I (522-486 BCE). 145 As 
Israel continues to return from exile, they reenact the Exodus. A key feature of the exodus on 
their journey to the promised land was the tabernacle, a precursor to the temple. The rebuilding 
of the temple in Jerusalem is central to Israel’s relationship with other nations. The temple will 
be the central focus as Israel invites the nations to gather into Jerusalem. Isaiah portrays Cyrus as 
the royal deliverer who acts on behalf of YHWH to rebuild the temple and to redeem the exiles 
(Isaiah 44:24-28 and 45:1-7). This is in sharp contrast to what is said previously in Isaiah 
concerning the Davidic house (Isaiah 9:1-6; 11:1-16; 32:1-20). Although Isaiah 40-55 still views 
the Davidic covenant as intact, the promise is attached to the people, not to a Davidic monarch 
(see Isaiah 55:3). Although there was a half-hearted installation of Zerubbabel as monarch during 
the period of the rebuilding of the temple (see Hag 2:20-23; cf. Zechariah 4), such plans proved 

143 Sweeney, Isaiah 40-66, 13. Opposing Sweeney, Goldingay and Payne still holds that the 
audience directly addressed by Isaiah 40-55 lives “in the Babylonian period, in the 540s” and not 
in “Jerusalem over the next decades.” Isaiah 40-55, 1:29, 49. 

144 Baltzer, Deutero-Isaiah, 24. 

145 Odil Hannes Steck, Gottesknecht Und Zion: Gesammelte Aufsatze Zu Deuterojesaja, 
(Tubingen: J.C.B. Mohr [P. Siebeck], 1992), 151. See Joachimsen, Identities in Transition, 39. 
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to be impossible in the light of Persian rule. 146 With the decline of Davidic rule, another figure 
fills the power vacuum as the High Priest of the temple elevates in authority. 147 

The book of Isaiah was compiled to fit the needs of the people during the time of composition. 
Elements are intentionally ambiguous so that the literature will remain relevant during future 
readings. Elements of the book could be repeatedly fulfilled by future readers. Old prophesies are 
reworked and reapplied to a variety of settings. This literature, similar to liturgy, drama, and 
hymns, link the past, present, and future. 148 Again, the final form of the book is dated far later 
than some the individual parts. With these ambiguities in mind, it still appears that the 
appropriate setting for Deutero-Isaiah is in conjunction with the rebuilding and dedication of the 
Temple in Jerusalem as waves of Jews returned to Jerusalem. 

2.4 The Function of Deutero-Isaiah 

The compilation of Deutero-Isaiah fits nicely into the context of Jews returning to Jerusalem and 
the rebuilding of the Second Temple. 149 Although elements of this section might have originated 
during Babylonian rule, it was during the Persian period that the text was compiled. Many have 
noticed that the Deutero-Isaiah traditions not only “clearly calls for the Judean community to 


146 Sweeney, Isaiah 1-39, 56-57. 

147 David L. Petersen, Haggai and Zechariah 1-8: A Commentary, (Philadelphia, PA: 
Westminster Press, 1984), 272-81. 

148 Baltzer, Deutero-Isaiah, 22. 

149 Shalom Paul writes, according to Deutero-Isaiah and Deuteronomistic literature, the function 
of the Temple is to be the locus and focus of national (1 Kgs. 8:29-35, 38-39, 44-45, 47-49) and 
international (1 Kgs. 8:41-43) prayer. Isaiah 40-66, Translation and Commentary (Grand 
Rapids, Ml/Cambridgc UK: William B. Eerdmans Publishing Co, 2012),48. 
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begin the return to Zion from Babylonian captivity,” 150 but also an urgency to return 151 and 
participate in temple liturgy. Elements of Isaiah 40-54 have “long been recognized that many 
units in this cycle resemble the material of earlier services in the Temple, such as Hymns, 
laments, and assuring oracles.” 152 A good portion of the hymnic material contained in Deutero- 
Isaiah advocates a potential liturgical use for the book. 153 A detailed outline of ritual practice is 
not given in the book, but aspects are implied. Baltzer wrote that “the texts are not the drama, but 
they do contain the most important directions for the performance, as regards both the action and 
the spoken word.” 154 A fundamental thesis of this dissertation is that Deutero-Isaiah’s work gives 
dramatic hints of a liturgical drama 155 that can only be identified by the reader/listener if they 
have been “initiated” 156 with an understanding of the rites and the temple. 

Previous sections might have been used in temple liturgy prior to the Babylonian exile. Sweeney 
suggests that Isaian text was possibly used in prior times, during “Josiah’s Passover celebration 
(2 Kgs 23:21-23) or the festival of Sukkot, at which time the refurbished temple may well have 
been dedicated, and the Torah/book of the covenant (perhaps a form of Deuteronomy) read to the 
people (2 Kgs 23:1-3; cf. Deut. 31:9-13).” Text, such as the analogy between Israel and a 


150 Sweeney, Isaiah 1-39, 49. 

151 Shalom Paul, commenting on Isa. 50:2, writes, “God is addressing the expatriate Judeans and 
chastening the majority of them for remaining in Babylon despite their ability to return.” Isaiah 
40-66, Translation and Commentary (Grand Rapids, Ml/Cambridgc UK: William B. Eerdmans 
Publishing Co, 2012), 347, 398. 

152 Eaton, Festal Drama, 4. 

151 Frank Matheus, Singt dem Herrn ein neues Lied: Die Hymnen Deuterojesajas (Stuttgart: 
Katholisches Bibelwerk, 1990), 152-71. 

154 Baltzer, Deutero-Isaiah, 11. 

155 Baltzer, Deutero-Isaiah, 7. 

156 Baltzer, Deutero-Isaiah, 126. 
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vineyard in Isaiah 5:1-7 read in a liturgical setting “would reinforce the themes of the festival 
and would aid in identifying the king with YHWH’s purposes in establishing the temple and 
festival system. It would thereby legitimize Josiah’s rule and reform as actions in keeping with 
YHWH’s purposes.” 157 If this view is accurate, the writings of Isaiah would have a long tradition 
in temple liturgy. 

It is not known if the compiler/redactor of Deutero-Isaiah was male or female, 158 an individual or 
group. Some have suggested that it was an Isaianic School. 159 Whether this Isaianic school was 
made up of the priestly class or some sort of prophetic group, it makes little difference. Levites 
could hold many responsibilities and are identified as scribes and temple Torah interpreters (Neh. 
8:7-8). Levitical singers 160 are identified as prophets in the Second Temple Period (1 Chron. 


157 Sweeney, Isaiah 1-39, 58-59. 

158 For those seeing the voice of Deutero-Isaiah as female, see Sean McEvenue, “Who was 
Second Isaiah?” in Studies in the Book of Isaiah: Festschrift Willem A.m. Beuken, ed. by William 
Beuken, J. van Ruiten, and M Vervenne (Louvain: Leuven University Press, 1997), 213-222; 
Bebb Wheeler Stone, “Second Isaiah: Prophet to Patriarchy,” Journal for the Study of the Old 
Testament 17, no. 56 (1992): 85-99. 

159 Sigmund Mowinckel, Jesaja-Disiplene: Profetienfra Jesaja til Jeremia (Oslo: H. Aschehoug 
& Co., 1926), 13, 42. Mowinckel also proposes that a “circle,” “school” or “group” of disciples 
which Isaiah gathered around himself was responsible not only for the preservation, collection, 
growth and editing of the book of Isaiah, but also for the books of Micah, Zephaniah, Nahum, 
Habakkuk. The school perpetuated the text and continued far beyond the eighth century prophet. 
Prophecy and Tradition: The Prophetic Books in the Light of the Study of the Growth and 
History of the Tradition (Oslo: Jacob Dybwad, 1946), 67. See Josef Schreiner, “Das Buch 
Jesajanischer Schule,” in Wort und Botschaft, ed. Josef Schreiner (Wurzburg: Echter Verlag, 
1967), 143-62; Jan Leunis Koole explained that Deutero-Isaiah “was active among a group 
which watched over Isaiah’s spiritual heritage.” Koole, Isaiah III, 1:12. 

160 The complete text of temple singers is unknown, but it is reasonable to assume that they were 
not limited to the book of Psalms. Deutero-Isaiah includes a series of Hymnic material (Isaiah 
42:10-13; 44:13; 45:8; 48:20-21; 49:13; 51:3; 52:7-12; 54:1-3). These liturgical or hymnic 
elements “demarcate the various subunits of the text” See Sweeney, Isaiah 40-66, 19. Also, 
Margaret Barker points out that “the Second Isaiah was a poet.” The Older Testament: The 
Surx’ivcd of Themes from the Ancient Royal Cult in Sectarian Judaism and Early Christianity 
(London: Society for the Promotion of Christian Knowledge, 1987), 165. 
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15:22; 25; 2 Chron. 20; 29) and conversely prophets, who frequently sang the liturgy of the 
Jerusalem temple, were changed into Levites. 161 Since scribal groups who would perpetuate text 
were typically associated with the priestly class and literature, 162 and therefore the temple, 163 it 
would be reasonable to assume that a Levitical context was instrumental in the perpetuation, 
preservation, and reinterpretation of the Isaiah tradition. A Levitical background is reasonable 
considering that Deutero-Isaiah was compiled/composed “in conjunction with the building of the 
Second Temple in Jerusalem.” 164 Furthermore, this would “support the view that the book of 
Isaiah was composed as a type of liturgy for performance at the Jerusalem temple.” 165 

Baltzer, who also emphasized the liturgical aspects of Deutero-Isaiah wrote, “The term ‘liturgical 
drama’ is intended to bring out the proximity to worship and the cult. His drama uses forms and 
subject matter already present in the liturgy, to the point when it itself may acquire a ritual 


161 Raymond Jacques Tournay, Seeing and Hearing God with the Psalms: The Prophetic Liturgy 
of the Second Temple in Jerusalem (Sheffield: JSOT Press, 1991); David L. Petersen, Late 
Israelite Prophecy: Studies in Deutero-Prophetic Literature and in Chronicles (Missoula, MT: 
Scholars Press for the Society of Biblical Literature, 1977). 

162 Shalom Paul argues that “the priestly caste was among those adverse to Deutero-Isaiah and 
his teachings.” He continued to explain that Deutero-Isaiah often adopts the perspective of an 
anti-priestly writer in the polemics against Babylonian practices and in the creation narratives. 
Deutero-Isaiah claims God created darkness as opposed to the Priestly record that states that 
darkness was the state prior to creation (cp. Gen. 1:3; Isa. 45:7); joint participation in the creation 
as opposed to a sole creator (cp. Gen. 1:26; 3:22; Isa. 40:13-14); the corporeal image of God (cp. 
Gen. 1:26-27; 40:25; Isa. 46:5); and God’s fatigue following the six days of creation (cp. Ex. 
31:17; Isa. 40:28; 40:29). Isaiah 40-66, Translation and Commentary (Grand Rapids, MI: 
William B. Eerdmans Publishing Company, 2012), 8, 20-21. 

163 David McLain Carr, Writing on the Tablet of the Heart: Origins of Scripture and Literature 
(Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2005), 201-214. 

164 Sweeney, Isaiah 1-39, 55. 

165 Sweeney, Isaiah 40-66, 25. 
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function. This also implies that the performance can be repeated and that the drama can be used 
in different places.” 166 

Many have surmised that Deutero-Isaiah was not only used liturgically but that the text was 
explicitly used in the autumn festival. John Eaton has tried to programmatically provide the 
proof, 167 carrying further the studies made by Sigmund Mowinckel 168 and Ivan Engnell 169 on the 
feast celebrating YHWH’s accession to the throne during the autumn festival. 170 It appears 
probable that it may have functioned as part of the liturgy of the dedication of the Second 
Temple. In keeping with tradition, the Second Temple was dedicated during the festival of 
Sukkot (Ezra 3:1-7; see also 1 Kings 8; 2 Chron. 5-7), which memorializes the exodus from 
Egypt and the subsequent forty years of wandering in the wilderness and ultimately the arrival of 
the people of Israel into the promised land. Clear parallels can be seen with the return of the 
exiles from Babylon and the rebuilding and dedication of the Second temple during Sukkoth. 
“The public could participate in them, and in this respect, they differed from the daily temple 
ritual of the priesthood. Feast, procession, and pilgrimage were closely connected.” 171 Sweeney 
writes, “the book may have been composed for performance in a liturgical context, perhaps at the 
restored Jerusalem temple. Such a public venue would be an ideal means to convey the book of 
Isaiah to its audience, much like Psalms.” 172 Mowinckel sees an “affinity with the chief annual 


166 Baltzer, Deutero-Isaiah , 7. 

167 John H. Eaton, Kingship and the Psalms (Sheffield: JSOT press, 1986), 9 

168 Sigmund Mowinckel, He That Cometh (New York, NY: Abingdon Press, 1956), 143, 190. 

169 Engnell, “The Ebed Yahweh Songs,” 54-93. 

170 Eaton, Festal Drama , 4. 

171 Baltzer, Deutero-Isaiah , 8. 

172 Sweeney, Isaiah 40-66, 25. Sweeney also writes, “it would provide an appropriate liturgical 
text for Sukkot and the dedication of the Second Temple.” Isaiah 1-39, 57. 
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pre-exilic festival, ‘the Festival of Yahweh’ held in the autumn at Jerusalem.” 173 Engnell refers 
to this text as “a prophetic re-modeling of a liturgical composition belonging to the Annual 
Festival ... not a cult liturgy but a prophetic imitation.” 174 This remodeling can be seen in the use 
of hymns in Deutero-Isaiah, “the language follows the liturgical tradition passed down to us in 
the Psalter, while the use of direct divine speech belongs to prophetic tradition.” 175 This may 
have been used as part of Ezra’s reading of the Torah in conjunction with the Temple dedication 
in Nehemiah 8-10. Deutero-Isaiah would fit nicely into the context of the festival of Sukkot. 

Both emphasize themes of the ingathering of the grape and olive harvest, and renewed creation at 
the beginning of the rainy season. They also both emphasize the ingathering of the exiled people 
of Israel from the exodus. 176 Within the text of Deutero-Isaiah, which was used in the context of 
the liturgy of the Second Temple, possibly during its dedication in 515 BCE, sits the four servant 
poems. Each of these four passages also carries liturgical qualities. 177 

The context of Deuter-Isaiah fits nicely into the context of Jews returning to Jerusalem and the 
rebuilding of the second temple. It encourages others of the Judean community to not only begin 
the return to Jerusalem from the exile but to become clean through active participation in temple 
ritual. Although specific rituals are not outlined, enough hints are given to adequately come to 
this conclusion. 


173 Mowinckel, Psalmenstudien, 195. 

174 Engnell, “The Ebed Yahweh Songs,” 64. See Mowinckel, He That Cometh, 190. 

175 Baltzer, Deutero-Isaiah, 22. 

176 Sweeney, Isaiah 1-39, 54. 

177 Marvin A Sweeney points out that at least three of the four poems were used in a liturgical 
context, He does not give any indication that Isa. 50:4-11 was used in such a context. Isaiah 40- 
66 (Grand Rapids, MI: William B. Eerdmans Publishing Company, 2016), 78, 199, 213. 
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2.5 Conclusion 


The book of Isaiah wrestles with many theological issues. After an analysis of the critical issues 
with the text and how the pieces become a whole, one can more clearly see the agenda of the 
compiler. A closer look at chapters 40-54 reveals that that Servant Songs texts fit within the 
broader framework, how Deutero-Isaiah fits into the historical context and how this context 
sheds light on the text. Ultimately it shows how the text functioned in the society, gained value, 
and therefore was perpetuated. Deutero-Isaiah draws the reader in and encourages the reader to 
act. 
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Chapter 3: The Identity of the Servant 


3.1 Introduction 

H. H. Rowley has observed that “No subject connected with the Old Testament has been 
discussed more than the question of the identity of the Suffering Servant in Deutero-Isaiah.” 178 
This question which looms in the mind of any reader of the Deutero-Isaiah is the identity of the 
servant. Duhm’s original theory was that these four sections were additions to the work that 
came onto the scene much later. It has been common to handle the four servant songs as separate 
and detached strands within the book, which may or may not have been the work of Deutero- 
Isaiah but was not part of its original composition. 179 John and David Payne point out that “this 
has encouraged the proliferation of theories about the servant’s identity over the past century.” 180 
History has proven that there are no shortages of theories concerning the identity of the servant. 

The final redactor of the text appears to have been more systematic than putting together a 
haphazard collection of text. Klaus Baltzer declared that “It is improbable that the four Servant 
of God texts (which are already heralded in 40:14) are talking about different ‘servants.’ These 
are pieces of a single biography, segments that belong together, from the Servant’s installation 
until his death and what may be considered his elevation.” 181 


178 H. H. Rowley, The Servant of the Lord and Other Essays on the Old Testament, 2nd ed. 
(Oxford: Basil Blackwell, 1965), 3. 

179 Joachimsen pointed out that in Duhm’s pursuit of the historical biography of the servant, even 
the vacillated between theories concerning the Identity of the Servant. Initially he identified the 
servant as “ideal Israel” in Die Theologie der Propheten, later Duhm identified him as “a 
contemporary of the prophet, suffering from leprosy,” in Das Buch Jesaja. Identities in 
Transition, 26. Oswalt identifies the servant as an individual who will embody, “ideal Israel.” 

The Book of Isaiah, 108. 

180 Goldingay and Payne, Isaiah 40-55, 1:6. 

181 Baltzer, Deutero-Isaiah, 340. 
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Apparent contradictions in descriptions of the servant often cloud the picture when identifying 
the servant. The following chapter will add another perspective on the subject of the identity of 
the servant. At times the servant appears to be a collective or a specific and united group while at 
other times the servant is a specific individual. This dichotomy has caused commentators also to 
vacillate between theories, and they struggle with this apparent contradiction. 

Overlapping clues also blur the picture. Royal qualities are emphasized to help secure certain 
conclusions whereas certain texts give the servant a prophetic air about him. Synchronic and 
diachronic readings of the servant can lead the reader to different conclusions. There are pieces 
of evidence within the text of redactional layers that are often challenging to untangle. 

When determining the identity, one must remember to ask the right questions. Westermann 
wisely counseled not to let the interpretation guide the questions but allow the text directly. He 
wrote, “exegesis must not be controlled by the question, ‘Who is this servant of God’ Instead, we 
must do them justice by recognizing that precisely this is what they neither tell nor intend to tell 
us. The question which should control exegesis are: ‘What does the text make known about what 
transpires, or is to transpire, between God, the servant, and those to whom his task pertains?’”; 182 
To appropriately find what transpires, the correct setting must be established. 

3.1.1 Title of Servant 

The title of “servant” is not an exclusive title in biblical writings. 183 Marvin Sweeney compiled a 
list of individuals and groups who held the title of “servant,” 


182 Westermann, Isaiah 40-66, 93. 

183 Duhm understands the name as ~ 2 V mn 1 . However, the term "731? is never used as a name in the 
Old Testament, only a title. Das Buck Jesaia, 331. 
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It is noteworthy that the designation ‘servant’ or ‘servant of YHWH’ is applied to a select 
cadre of noteworthy figures in the Hebrew Bible, e.g., the patriarchs (Gen. 24:14; 26:24; 
Ex. 32:13; Deut. 9:27); Abraham (Gen. 26:24; Ps. 105:6); Isaac (Gen. 24:14); Jacob 
(Ezek. 28:25); Moses (Ex. 14:31; Num. 12:7; Deut. 34:5; Mai. 4:4); Joshua (Josh. 24:29); 
Caleb (Num. 14:24); Job (Job 1:8); David (2 Sam. 3:18; 7:5; Ps. 89:20; Ezek. 34:23, 24); 
Hezekiah (2 Chron. 32:16); Eliakim (Isa. 22:20); the messianic “branch” who will build 
YHWH’s Temple (Zech. 3:8; 6:12); the Levitical singers (Ps. 113:1; 134:1; 135:1); the 
prophets (1 Kings 14:18; 2 Kings 9:7; Isa. 20:3; Jer. 7:25; Ezek. 38:17; Amos 3:7; Zech. 
1:6); Israel (Isa. 41:8; 43:10; Jer. 30:10; 46:27-28); Deutero-Isaiah’s servant (Isa. 42:1; 
52:13), and others. In the case, Zerubbabel’s royal status as the grandson of King 
Jehoiachin and his role as Temple builder appears to be especially important to his 
designation as YHWH’s servant (Hag. 2:23). 184 

This list includes both groups and individuals who held the title from an array of categories, such 
as from prophets, royalty, and the priestly class. The author of Deutero-Isaiah appears to have a 
specific group or person in mind while detailed instructions are given concerning the 
assignments and mission of the servant, but Deutero-Isaiah remains purposefully elusive on 
identifying the servant. 

3.1.2 Veiled Meaning 

The featured character in the Servant Songs is the servant himself. Unfortunately, the “Servant is 
either left unidentified or identified in the broadest terms.” 186 Brevard Childs proposes that “the 
figure who is portrayed appears in every way to have been a historical personage. ... The figure 
remains anonymous” 186 Claus Westermann describes an issue in identifying the servant. He 
writes that the language of Deutero-Isaiah “at once reveals and conceals the Servant.” 187 The 


184 Marvin A. Sweeney, Twelve Prophets (Collegeville, MN: Liturgical Press, 2000), 554. See 
Childs, Isaiah, 324. Motyer adds Nebuchadnezzar to the list (Jer. 27:6). He also states that since 
the title in “reference to Nebuchadnezzar shows that it can spotlight the function rather than the 
individual.” Motyer, Prophecy of Isaiah, 319 n.l. 

185 Oswalt, The Book of Isaiah, 108. 

186 Childs, Isaiah, 414. 

187 Westermann, Isaiah 40-66, 20. 
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final redactor wants both to expose qualities of the servant while concealing his identity. Roy F. 
Melugin observes that the terms “servant” and “messenger” in Deutero-Isaiah are used 
ambiguously 188 and that this “ambiguity is intentional.” 189 Westermann also suggests that “the 
cryptic, veiled language used is deliberate.” 190 He continues by claiming that “the veiled manner 
of speaking is intentional, and to our knowledge, much in them was meant to remain hidden even 
from their original hearers.” 191 

However, it would seem unlikely that the intent of the writings would be hidden, even from the 
original audience. Klaus Baltzer also claims that the identity of the anonymous servant is 
deliberate but claims that he can only be identified by the reader/listener if they have been 
“initiated.” 192 This opens the door to there being some sort of key to decipher the code of the 
servant’s identity. This also begs the questions of why does the text intentionally keeps the 
identity of the servant a secret? Jim Adams suggests that the identity of the servant was 
intentionally kept vague because “The servant position is not filled by any one person,” 19 ’ That 
the position would be filled by a series of people who would continuously represent Israel in 


188 Melugin, Formation of Isaiah 40-55, 147. 

189 Melugin, Formation of Isaiah 40-55, 84, 152-155; Christopher R. North noted that the 
“anonymity ... also seems intentional.” The Suffering Servant in Deutero-Isaiah: An Historical 
and Critical Study (Oxford: University Press, 1956), 205-6, 

190 Westermann, Isaiah 40-66, 93. 

191 Westermann, Isaiah 40-66 , 93. 

192 Baltzer, Deutero-Isaiah, 126. 

193 Adams, The Performative Nature, 172. Although W. M. W. Roth contended that the Servant 
was a prophet, he proposed that the servant is anonymous by necessity, and that he is the “the 
prophet of Yahweh, unknown by name but known by his function to stand between man and God 
in service and in suffering.” “The Anonymity of the Suffering Servant,” Journal of Biblical 
Literature 83, no. 2 (1964): 179. 
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fulfilling these divinely appointed assignments. 194 The author intended to keep the identity 
ambiguous so that the servant could be applied to many people over time as opposed to a one¬ 
time fulfillment. Adams continues by saying that the “intentional ambiguity, which characterizes 
the entire corpus, and viewing the language as performative and not simply representational.” 195 
This idea opens the door for the idea that the text could be performed ritually, where the 
characters of the presentation could change without losing meaning or significance to the text. 

Westermann continues by asking essential questions on three aspects of the servant, “Who is the 
servant here designated by God for a task? What is the nature of the task? Moreover, in what 
context are these designations made?” 196 Westermann’s questions will guide the remainder of 
this chapter. First, the identity of the servant will be addressed, looking at the possibility of the 
servant representing a collective group, an individual, or both? This will be followed by a 
discussion on the nature of the servant’s task. This will be a general discussion because the 
specific nature of the responsibilities will be addressed in the following chapters. Finally, the 
servant will be placed in a possible historical context. 


194 The unidentified servant attributes that point to the high priest of the temple. In Nehemiah 12, 
only five of the long litanies of high priests are mentioned by name. Outside of these five high 
priests of the second temple. James C. VanderKam points out that “the biblical books are silent, 
and for his successors they also offer virtually no information apart from the name of the first 
five.” From Joshua to Caiaphas: High Priests After the Exile, (Minneapolis, MN: Fortress Press, 
2004), 43. 

195 Adams, The Performative Nature, 113. 

196 Westermann, Isaiah 40-66, 93. 
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A simple listing of all of the possible conclusions which scholars have proposed for the question 
of the identity of the servant would fill a small volume. 197 The purpose here is to summarize and 
evaluate the major approaches to this question, rather than to delineate every single proposal. 

3.2 The identity of the Servant, Collective or Individual? 

The main proposals for the identity of the servant fall into two categories: an individual servant 
(for example, Isaiah, Jeremiah, Cyrus) or a corporate servant (for example, Israel). 198 Vacillating 
between these two views, Roy Melugin suggests that the servant is “at once prophet and people, 
individual and Israel.” 199 H. G. M. Williamson laments that we “have no way of telling, so far as 
I can see, whether the servant ... is an individual or a group.’” 200 The following will look at both 
of these views, and determine whether the servant is, in fact, an individual or a corporate group. 

3.2.1 Collective View 

One important approach to the issue of the identity of the servant is the collective or corporate 
view, which proposes that Jacob/Israel in one form or another is the servant of the poems. 
Bernhard Duhm identified the servant in these four texts as “the ideal Israel, who has the word of 
God” 201 This has long been the conclusion of many scholars. Lena-Sofia Tiemeyer wrote, 
“Although many scholars have sought to identify this person with an individual outside of the 


197 For an attempt at compiling a list of the many possibilities of the identity of the Servant, see 
North, Suffering Servant , 206. 

198 Mettinger, Farewell to the Servant Songs. See Adams, The Performative Nature , 109. 

199 Melugin, Formation of Isaiah 40-55, 84, 152-155. 

200 H. G. M, Williamson, Variations on a Theme: King, Messiah and Serx’ant in the Book of 
Isaiah (Carlisle, Cumbria: Paternoster Press, 1998), 152; See Adams, The Performative Nature, 

111 . 

201 Bernhard Duhm, Die Theologie Der Propheten Als Grundlage Fiir Die Innere 
Entwicklungsgeschichte Der Israelitischen Religion (Bonn: Marcus,1875), 292. 
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text, either a person contemporary with the author(s) or a future person, it is preferable to see the 
Servant as a literary figure that embodies a certain theological perspective.” 202 Two factors 
provide the major support for the corporate approach. One is the plain statements in certain 
sections of Deutero-Isaiah, Isaiah 49:3 which says, “You are my servant Israel.” Also, The 
Septuagint text of Isaiah 42:1 adds the word “Israel” after “My servant,” and “Jacob” after “My 
chosen one” (LXX Isa. 42:1). Israel is also identified as a “servant” in Isaiah 41:8 and is 
described as “chosen” in Isaiah 45:4. Advocates of the corporate approach also emphasize the 
individualistic language of the poems is not incompatible with their interpretation in light of the 
concept of Israel as a collective personality. 201 Other scholars have also agreed with the 
conclusion of the servant actually standing for “collective Israel.” 204 Even the Jewish Study Bible 
likewise interprets the servant songs as the nation of Israel. 205 Rikki Watts observes, ‘Nothing 
has changed. The old sins persist. They are Israel in name and lineage only, no longer worthy of 
being true Israel.’” 206 Israel as a people have fallen short. Jan L. Koole continues that it is 


202 Tiemeyer, “Continuity and Discontinuity,” 32. 

203 Otto Eissfeldt, “The Ebed Yahwe in Isaiah 40-55 in the Light of the Israelite Conceptions of 
the Community and the Individual, the Ideal and the Real,” The Expository Times 44 no. 6 
(1933): 264-66; James Muilenburg, “The Book of Isaiah, Chapters 40-66, Introduction and 
Exegesis,” in The Interpreter’s Bible, ed. George Arthur Buttrick (Nashville, TN: Abingdon 
Press, 1956), 579-80; H. Wheeler Robinson, Corporate Personality in Ancient Israel, 
(Philadelphia PA: Fortress Press, 1980), 39-42. 

204 Koole, Isaiah 111, 1:238; Paul, Isaiah 40-66 , 18, 184; See Psalms 105:6; cp. 1 Chron, 16:13; 
Hyun Chul Paul Kim points out that the identity of the servant is left intentionally vague and 
claims that the “specific servant is not an individual ... but a collective.” Ambiguity, 84-85; See 
Hyun Chul Paul Kim, Reading Isaiah: A Literary and Theological Commentary (Macon, GA: 
Smyth and Helwys, 2016). 

205 Adele Berlin and Marc Zvi Brettler, ed. The Jewish Study Bible (New York, NY: Oxford 
University Press), 2004. 

206 R ikk i E. Watts, “Consolation or Confrontation: Isaiah 40-55 and the Delay of the New 
Exodus,” Tynckde Bulletin Issue 41, no. 1 (1990): 48. 
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through this call and designation that it is “the true Israel who will make his people into a true 
Israel again.” 207 P. A. H. deBoer’s assessment still reflects a large number of interpreters as he 
confidently concludes, “the words of Israel (Isa. 49:3) is certainly fatal to any individualistic 
theory.” 208 

Within the Hebrew Bible as a whole, the term “Israel” is used with a wide assortment of 
situations. It can be associated with the ancestor/patriarch known as Jacob or the ethnic group 
that can trace its lineage through him. The name Israel can denote the political entity that 
occupied an area north and south of Jerusalem in the time of David or the political entity that 
occupied an area north of Jerusalem after Solomon’s day. It also has religious connotations and 
can be applied to a group of people with a particular commitment, and also a theological entity, 
the people especially favored by YHWH. 209 The title can have ethnic, political, and/or religious 
implications. 

A significant challenge for the collective view is that the second poem, which identifies the 
servant as Israel, also commissions that the servant has a mission to save Israel (Isa. 49:5). The 
apparent question is how the servant can be Israel and at the same time have a mission to save 
Israel. Because of this issue, some commentators have proposed that the servant is not the entire 
nation as a whole, but a select portion of the people who have been commissioned to rescue the 
rest of Israel, a righteous remnant sent to the rebellious. 


207 Koole, Isaiah III , 1:2. 

208 P. A. H. de Boer, Second-Isaiah's Message, (Leiden: E.J. Brill, 1956), 53. 

209 Goldingay and Payne, Isaiah 40-55, 1:37. 
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Along similar tones, Ronald E. Clements critically combines the suggestion of Tryggve 
Mettinger, 210 along with J. Lindblom 211 and Robinson, 212 and claims that “the four Servant Songs 
within their literary context point strongly to a collective group of exilic Israelites who suffered 
individually and also representatively for the nation.” 213 Otto Kaiser has argued in Der 
konigliche Knecht that the Servant is the community of Israel who is represented as exiles. 214 
Although this interpretation is popular, L. E. Wilshire saw the servant slightly differently, he 
interpreted the servant as “the city of Zion.” 215 Not interpreting the servant as Israel as a whole, 
but as the city and by extension the returned Israelites who will assist those still in exile. 

Adams describes the role of Israel within the Servant poems, using Isaiah 43:10, he suggests that 
“the parallel designations ’TO and ’“ns? in vs. 10a indicated that when Jacob-Israel fulfills the role 
as Yahweh’s witness, they thereby participate in the responsibilities of Yahweh’s servant.” 216 
Israel would witness the miracles of YHWH and as Israel would be saved as a whole. 


210 Mettinger, Farewell to the Servant Songs, 29-34. 

211 Johannes Lindblom, The Servant Songs in Deutero-Isaiah: A New Attempt to Solve an Old 
Problem (Lund: C.W.K. Gleerup, 1951). 

212 Robinson, Corporate Personality, 41. 

213 Ronald E Clements, “Isaiah 53 and the Restoration of Israel,” in Jesus and the Suffering 
Servant: Isaiah 53 and Christian Origins, ed. W. H. Bellinger, William R Farmer, William 
Reuben Farmer, and Conference on Isaiah 53 (Harrisburg, PA: Trinity Press, 1998), 39-54. 

214 Otto Kaiser, Der Konigliche Knecht: Eine Traclitionsgeschichtlich-Exegetische Studie Uber 
Die Ebed-Jahwe-Lieder Bei Deuterojesaja (Gottingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1962). 

215 Leland Edward Wilshire, “The Servant-City: A New Interpretation of the ‘Servant of the 
Lord’ in the Servant Songs of Deutero-Isaiah,” Journal of Biblical Literature 94, 3 (1975): 356- 
56. 

216 Adams, The Performative Nature, 101. 
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Many have concluded that the servant spoken of by Deutero-Isaiah is the nation as a whole. That 
they have been called, have suffered in exile, and will eventually be exalted. The servant in some 
way signifies people of Israel either in part or as a whole. 

3.2.2 Individual View 

Although there are textual hints that the servant is a collective group, there are other clues that 
indicate that the servant is an individual. Klaus Baltzer suggests that the servant is “a historical 
person.” 217 While the collective approach, with its slight variations, has some strengths, it also 
has its challenges. One is the highly individualistic language of the songs, especially the last. 
While it is apparent that Deutero-Isaiah often illustrates Israel as a collective, the Servant Poems 
also carry highly individualistic qualities. 218 The individualistic language certainly does not make 
the corporate interpretation impossible, but it does weaken its feasibility. Hartmut Stegemann 
noticed that “sometimes the collective of the people of Israel is spoken of like an individual.” 219 
Adams observes, “The servant is clearly collective Jacob-Israel, and yet at times the servant 
appears more as an individual.” 220 Brevard Childs writes that the servant is “designated to be the 
embodiment of Israel” and also “one who would incarnate Israel.” 221 How can the servant be 
both an individual and a group, a plural and a singular entity? 


217 Baltzer, Deutero-Isaiah , 314. 

218 North, The Suffering Servant, 205-6, noted that “The real difficulty ... is not that the portrait 
of the Servant is highly individualized, but that a markedly heightened individualization appears 
pari passu with anonymity. This also seems intentional.” Blenkinsopp argues, “Now the one 
passage in chapters 40-48 that does not fit the collective interpretation is the first of Duhm’s 
‘Servant Songs,’ that is, 42:1-4.” Blenkinsopp, A History of Prophecy, 190. 

219 Hartmut Stegemann, “Some remarks to lQSa, to lQSb, and to Qumran messianism,” Revue 
de Qumran 17, no. 1-4 (1996): 479-505. 

220 Adams, The Performative Nature, 104. 

221 Childs, Isaiah, 394. 
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Christopher North suggest two other challenges to the collective approach. First, Israel is often 


depicted as a passive recipient in Deutero-Isaiah, while the servant of the songs has an active 
mission. 222 Second, is the issue of suffering for the sins of others spoken of in Isaiah 53. It is 
challenging to subdivide collective Israel into righteous and unrighteous categories when the 
judgment for sin typically fell on Israel as a whole. 


There are some stark differences between the individual and collective views of the Servant. 
Stephane Beaulieu demonstrates the depiction of collective Israel and the Individual servant 
depicted in the four servant poems: 223 


Fig. 7: Differences between the Individual and the Corporate Servant in Isaiah 40-55. 


Individual Servant 
in Isaiah 40-55 

Differences 

Corporate Servant 
in Isaiah 40-55 

Isa. 42:1-9; 49:1-12; 
50:4-11; 52:13-53:12 

Trust in God 

Distrust in God 

Isa. 41:8-10; 42:17- 
19 

Isa. 42:6; 49:8; 53:5-8 

Is a Covenant to 
people 

Receives a covenant 

Isa. 41:8-10; 42:16- 
25 

Isa. 42:1-9; 49:1-12; 
50:4-11; 52:13-53:12 

Redeemer 

Being redeemed 

Isa. 42:17-25; 43:1; 
44:22, 26; 45:17; 
48:17-20 

Isa. 50:5-6; 53:1-9, 
11-12 

Sin-bearer 

Sinful 

Isa. 42:16-25; 43:10, 
22-28; 48:22 

Isa. 42:1-4 

Kind 

Unkind 

Isa. 45:1-2 

Isa. 42:1-4; 49:1-4 

Just 

Unjust 

Isa. 42:16-25 

Isa. 42:6; 49:6; 50:4- 
9; 52:13 

Is a light to nations 

Fails to be a light 

Isa. 42:17-19; 48:1-8 

Isa. 42:7; 53:5 

Healer 

Being healed 

Isa. 42:16-19; 43:8-9 

Isa. 42:5-9; 49:8-12; 
50:10-11 

Has a mission 

Does not have a 
mission 

Isa. 41:8-9; 42:16-19; 
42:26; 48:20 

Isa. 42:1-9; 49:6-12; 
50:4-11; 52:13-53:12 

No proper name 
given 

Proper name Jacob 
and Israel 

Isa. 41:8-9; 44:1-2, 

21; 45:4; 48:20 


222 North, Suffering Servant, 206. 

221 Beaulieu, Behold! My Servant, 290. 
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One conclusion is that the servant is a representative or a proxy for the group. 224 Adams also 
suggests that this person has not replaced Israel but is a “faithful embodiment of the nation Israel 
who has not performed its chosen role.” 225 If not an “embodiment,” of Israel, perhaps “the 
Servant could be the spokesman of the returning exiles.” 226 The servant must not only represent 
Israel in some aspect but unexpectedly also must save Israel. Adams noted, “Perhaps the most 
paradoxical aspect is how the servant Jacob-Israel has the task of restoring servant Jacob- 
Israel.” 227 

Numerous expressions of the individualistic approach have been proposed. These proposals can 
be divided and categorized in a number of ways. The text can be seen as describing the servant 
as a historical individual, taking the text as looking back to the past or the text is predicting a 
futuristic individual and will soon appear. 

Adams points out that “Yahweh has spoken to Jacob-Israel while mixing both kingly and 
prophetic phraseology and motifs (e.g., Isa. 44:1-5).” 228 For those who have seen the servant as 
an individual person who represents Israel is some way, one can also find an individual who falls 


224 Shalom Paul sees the Servant as a “representative of the Israelite nation.” Paul, Isaiah 40-66, 
18. 

225 Adams, The Performative Nature , 111. See Childs, Isaiah, 385. 

226 Koole, Isaiah III, 1:4. 

227 Adams, The Performative Nature, 104. 

228 Adams, The Performative Nature, 149. 
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into one of two general categories, 229 either they see the servant as being a royal figure or a 
prophetic one. 230 The following chart illustrates many of these proposals: 


Fig. 8: Suggestions Identity of the Servant 231 


Royal/Governmental Figure 

Prophetic Figure 

David 232 

Moses 233 


229 North subdivided the theories into four categories, (1) the historical-individual theories, (2) 
the mythological theory, (3) the collective theory, and the (4) messianic theory. North, The 
Suffering Servant , 192-219. 

230 These two categories can also be applied to the corporate view of the servant embodying all 
of Israel. Goldingay and Payne stated, “the main feature of the portrait of the servant is ... royal 
in background, and in the commentary, we argue that they also presuppose application to Jacob- 
Israel.” Isaiah 40-55, 1:40. Sweeney also observes that the introduction of Deutero-Isaiah 
“represents a renewal of the prophetic commission addressed to the servant Israel and Zion.” 
Isaiah 1-39, 42. W. M. W. Roth contended that the Servant is anonymous by necessity, and that 
he is the u the prophet of Yahweh, unknown by name but known by his function to stand between 
man and God in service and in suffering.” “The Anonymity,” 179. Blenkinsopp argues that “this 
job description cannot easily refer to a prophet, since prophets do not dispense justice, least of all 
to the nations. Confirmation that the author is here referring to a royal rather than a prophetic 
figure is the poem about the once and future Davidic ruler in Isa. 11:1-9.” A History of Prophecy, 
190. Koole comments that the “Servant is the opposite of a royal figure.” Isaiah 111, 2:282. 

231 North, Suffering Servant, 20-21, 39-42, 49-57, 89; H. H. Rowley, The Servant of the Lord and 
Other Essays on the Old Testament (Oxford: Basil Blackwell, 1965), 13-20. 

232 North, The Suffering Servant. 

233 Gerard Von Rad’s concept that “Moses, the proto-prophet is the pre-eminent Servant of God 
... and, as such, intercedes suffers, and offers his life on behalf of this people;” Old Testament 
Theology, trans. D. M. G. Stalker (Louisville, KY: Westminster John Knox, 2001), 261; Claus 
Westermann states, “The Servant has a place in the history of the office of mediator, which 
begins with Moses, who is also designated as servant of God.” Isaiah 40-66, 21. See Gordon 
Paul Hugenberger, “The Servant of the Lord in the ‘Servant Songs’ of Isaiah: A Second Moses 
Figure,” in The Lord’s Anointed: Interpretation of Old Testament Messianic Text, ed. 
Satterthwaite, Richard S Hess, and Gordon J Wenham (Carlisle, U.K.: Paternoster Press, 1995), 
105-139; Baltzer, Deutero-Isaiali\ Gordon Paul Hugenberger, The Servant of the Lord in the 
"Servant Songs" of Isaiah: A Second Moses Figure (Carlisle, Cumbria, UK: Paternoster Press, 
1995). 
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An unidentified Davidic 

Isaiah 235 

descendant 234 


Uzziah, 236 

Jeremiah 237 

Hezekiah 238 

Ezekiel 239 

Eliakim 240 

Deutero-Isaiah 241 

Josiah 242 

An unidentified future prophet 243 

Jehoiakim 244 


Jehoiachin 245 



234 Although Blenkinsopp does not adopt this interpretation, he suggests it as a possibility. He 
writes, “While the Davidic dynasty does not play an important role in Isaiah 40-66, it would be 
strange if it were not somehow part of the projected future opened up by the momentous events 
that were taking place at that time on the international scene. Blenkinsopp, A History of 
Prophecy , 191. 

235 Carl Friedrich Staudlin, Neue Beitrage Zur Erlauterung Der Bihlischen Propheten 
(Gottingen: Vandenhoeck und Ruprecht, 1791), 10. 

236 Johann Christian Wilhelm Augusti, Apologien Und Parallelen Theologischen Inhalts (Gera 
u.a.: hlgen, 1800), 1-40. 

237 Rabbi Saadia ben Joseph makes this claim in Joseph Sarachek, The Doctrine of the Messiah 
in Medieval Jewish Literature (New York, NY: Hermon Press, 1968), 37; Adolf Neubauer, The 
Fifty-Third Chapter of Isaiah According to the Jewish Interpreters, trans. S. R Driver (New 
York, NY: Ktav Publishing House, 1969), 153. 

238 Margaret Barker, “Hezekiah’s Boil,” Journal for the Study of the Old Testament 26, no. 1 
(2001): 31-42; Neubauer, The Fifty-Third Chapter , 203. 

239 Carl Friedrich Bahrdt, Die Kleine Bibel (Berlin: Mylius, 1780); Heinrich Corrodi, 
Freymiithige Versuche Uber Verschiedene in Theologie Und Biblische Kritik Einschlagende 
Materien (Berlin: Bey Friedrich Nicolai, 1783), 99-144; Richard Kraetzschmar, Das Buch 
Ezechiel, iibersetzt and erkldrt (Gottingen: Vanderhoeck & Ruprecht, 1900), 46. 

240 Joseph Blenkinsopp, Isaiah 1-39: A New Translation with Introduction and Commentary 
(New York, NY: Doubleday, 2000), 338. 

241 Ernst Sellin, “Tritojesesaja, Deuterojesaja und das Gottesknechts-problem,” Neue Kirchliche 
Zeitschrift 41 (1930):73-93, 145-173. 

242 Neubauer, The Fifty-Third Chapter, 165; 187-197. 

243 von Rad, Old Testament Theology, 259. 

244 Wilhelm Erbt, “Die Chronologie des ersten nachexilischen Jahrhunderts,” Orientalistische 
Literaturzeitung 21, no. 2 (1918): 35. 

245 Albin van Hoonacker, The Serx’ant of the Lord in Isaiah XL, ed. W. Robertson Nicoll 
(London: Hodder & Stoughton, 1916), 11-20; L. H. K. Bleeker, “Joajachin, Der Ebed-Jahweh,” 
Zeitschrift fur die Alttestamentliche Wissenschaft 40 no. 1 (1922): 156. Goulder, Isaiah As 
Liturgy, 130-131. Blenkinsopp suggests that the focus on Cyrus might have been the result of the 
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Zerubbabel 246 


Cyrus the Great 247 


Darius 248 


Menahem 249 


Sheshbazzar 250 


Nehemiah 251 



“disappointing historical developments, have been displaced somewhat later by reference to 
either Jehoiachin, the Judean ruler in exile.” Blenkinsopp, A History of Prophecy, 191. 

246 Ernst Sellin, Serubbabel, ein Beitrag zur Geschichte der messianischen Erwartung und der 
Entstehung des Judentums (Leipzig: A. Deichert, 1898), 148-182. 

247 G. L. Bauer, Scholia in Vetus Testamentum, 9 Posteriorem Iesaia Partem Complectens 
(Norimbergae: Grattenauer, 1795), 204, 327. Jim Adams states, “Most modern interpreters do 
not identify the person here (49:1) as ‘Cyrus.’ This is primarily based on the fact Cyrus is clearly 
distinguished from servant Jacob-Israel in 45:4 and because the Persian king completely 
disappears from chs. 49-55.” The Performative Nature, 150. Along these lines, Joseph 
Blenkinsopp sees Cyrus as the Servant in 42:1-4, but does not identify him with other servant 
poems. Isaiah 40-55, 299-300, 356; Marvin Sweeney also defines the first servant song as Cyrus. 
Isaiah 40-66, 20. Jon Berquist claims Cyrus for the first two songs but finds it more difficult to 
explain in the second two, but still holds that all four are Cyrus. Judaism in Persia’s Shadow: A 
Social and Historical Approach (Eugene, OR: Wipf and Stock Publishing, 2003), 41. Joseph 
Blenkinsopp too argues that “that the ruler in question is Cyrus, and that it is he who is to carry 
out on behalf of Israel those tasks that would, in nonnal circumstances, be discharged by Israel’s 
own charismatic leaders. That he, a pagan ruler, is described as Yahweh’s servant would by no 
means rule out this identification because the same designation is bestowed even on the tyrant 
Nebuchadrezzar (Jer. 25:9; 27:6; 43:10). Moreover, the title ‘my servant’ is no more remarkable 
than ‘my shepherd’ (Isa. 44:28) or ‘Yahweh’s anointed’ (45:1), also used of Cyrus.” A History of 
Prophecy, 190-191. The Persian king completely disappears from chs. 49-55 and therefore he is 
typically not associated this the later three servant songs. See Adams, The Performative Nature, 
150; Blenkinsopp, Isaiah 40-55, 299-300; Oswalt, The Book of Isaiah, 111. 

248 Joachimsen, Identities in Transition, 53. 

249 . Julian Morgenstern, “The Suffering Servant: A New Solution,” Vetus Testamentum 11, no. 4 
(1961): 427. 

250 Harold H. Rowley, “The Servant of the Lord in the Light of Three Decades of Criticism,” in 
The Servant of the Lord: And Other Essays on the Old Testament ed. Harold H. Rowley (Oxford: 
B. Blackwell, 1965), 13-20. 

251 Rowley, “The Servant of the Lord,” 13-30. Also, Baltzer points out that Nehemiah mentions 
Moses as a “servant” (Neh. 1:7, 8) and then calls himself a “servant” (Neh. 1:11). Neh. 10 talks 
of a renewed obligation for the people to “walk in God’s law, which was given my Moses the 
servant of God.” He continues, “I should like to mention a few hints that all point to a historical 
person, and that suggest that the person whom Dtlsa. has in mind and whom we are seeking is 
Nehemiah” and that “the parallels between Dtlsa. and Nehemiah are so striking that they should 
be taken into account in interpreting the text and dating.” Baltzer, Deutero-Isaiah, 314, 316. 
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Maccabean hero Eleazar. 252 

With the many conclusions of the servant’s identity, John L. McKenzie 253 pointed out that Ernst 
Sellin saw the servant at a representative of different individuals at different times over the 
course of his career, from Zerubbabel 254 to Jehoiachin, 255 to Moses, 256 and finally as Second 
Isaiah. 257 This chart is not designed to be an exhaustive list of every theory or proposal for the 
identity of the servant 258 nor is it designed to critique the strengths and weaknesses of each 
theory. It is simply to show that the bulk of the proposals for the identity of the servant falls into 
one of two categories. Other theories exist that are neither prophetic figures nor royal ones, 
Duhm suggested that the servant might have been a leprous contemporary of Deutero-Isaiah, or 
Job. 259 Another suggestion about the servant is a vague conclusion that he is an unknown teacher 
of the law. 260 


252 Alfred Bertholet, Zu Jesaja 53: Ein Erklarungsversuch (Frieburg i.B.: J.C.B. Mohr, 1899), 
23-32. 

253 McKenzie, Second Isaiah , xlvii n. 26. 

254 Sellin, Serubbabel. 

255 Ernst Sellin, Der Knecht Gottes bei Dueterojesaja (Leipzig: A. Deichert, 1901). 

256 Ernst Sellin, Mosesund seine Bedeutung fur die israelitisch-jUdische Religionsgeschichte 
(Leipzig: A. Deichert, 1922). 

257 Sellin, “Das Gottesknechts-problem,” 73-93, 145-173. 

258 There is at least one proposal that does not fit in either category of Royal/govemmental leader 
or prophetic figure, Neubauer suggested Job as the servant, see Neubauer, The Fifty-Third 
Chapter , 413. 

259 Duhm, Das Buch Jesaia, xiii; xvii-xviii; 277. 

260 Joachimsen, Identities in Transition , 53. 
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The bulk of the conclusions of the identity of the servant fall into either one of these two 
categories, a royal figure 261 or a prophetic one. 262 Few have considered the liturgical qualities of 
the servant poems. These liturgical aspects open the door for the unidentified servant being 
among the priestly class. Few have seriously considered this avenue. Treves suggested that the 
fourth servant song depicts the high priest Onias of the Maccabean period 263 and North cites an 
anonymous author who put forth that the servant was an “Order of Priests” scattered in the 
Babylonian exile. 264 It is the conclusion of this dissertation that the servant fills the role of the 
Temple High Priest. 

Prophets are traditionally defined as is a messenger sent by God, a person who speaks for God. A 
priest is a mediator, or bridge, between God and human beings. He offered sacrifice to God on 
behalf of the people and represented the people before God in certain rites. A king is a person 
who has supreme authority over a territory. Some of these roles are mutually exclusive. 265 When 
analyzing the roles of a Priest, King, and Prophet, one can see that the roles often overlap, and 
individuals often have a foot in more than one camp. It is sometimes hard to determine which of 


261 Baltzer argues that the servant “had no royal ambitions.” Baltzer, Deutero-Isaiah, 314. 

262 Some theories do not fall into either category, Neubauer suggests that the servant is Job, who 
is neither aa prophetic figure or a royal figure. The Fifty-Third Chapter , 413. 

263 Treves, “Isaiah LIII,” 98-108. Even though Treves makes the proposal that Onias was the 
servant, he admits that “historically speaking, however, this image is not quite accurate.” “Isaiah 
LIII,” 108. It is interesting to note that Treves saw the qualities of the servant in the High Priest. 

264 Johann Ludwig Wilhelm Scherer, AusfUhrliche erkldrung der sdmmtlichen messianischen 
weissagungen desAlten Testaments, mit exegetischen, kritischen und historischen anmerkungen, 
nebst einer abhandlung iiber prophetismus und messianische weissagungen der Hebrder, 

(Johann Ludwig Wilhelm Scherer, 1801), 256; see North, Suffering Servant, 39. 

265 Priestly responsibilities are exclusive to the office, for those who perform these duties without 
divine authorization can result in tragedy. Some examples of calamities that resulted from 
transgressing this principle include those of Nadab and Abihu, Korah and his band, Hophni and 
Phineas, Uzzah, King Saul and King Uzziah. Those who speaks in the name of YHWH without 
authorization “must die” (Deut. 18:20). 
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the three would be best categorized as a divine messenger, political reformer, or representative of 


the people. The following chart might help illustrate this point. 
Fig. 9: Three Categories Compared 



The first circle, labeled “A,” represents the qualities, attributes, and responsibilities that are 
uniquely associated with the priestly class. Circles “B” and “C” represents the qualities, 
attributes, and responsibilities that are uniquely associated with the King and a prophet 
respectively. Many of these qualities overlap. Section 1 contains shared qualities of both a Priest 
and a King. 266 For instance, when a King acts like a priest (see Melchizedek, 267 Saul, 268 David, 269 


266 Eaton wrote, “the king is consequently Yahweh’s chief cultic minister. He is the ruling 
steward-servant over God’s house, appointing and controlling lesser servants, and responsible for 
the furnishings, programme, supplies, and repairs. He presents sacrifices, makes great petitions 
and intercessions, is granted visions and omens and oracles, and speaks to the world on God’s 
behalf with admonition, judgement, and benediction.” Festal Drama, 33. In the ancient Near 
East, the king took on a priestly role, which would explain his taking the sins of the people. See 
Ivan Engnell, Studies in Divine Kingship in the Ancient Near East (Oxford: Blackwell, 1967), 
252. 

267 It is unclear if Melchizedek was a King acting like a priest or a Priest acting like a King (Gen. 
14). 

268 1 Samuel 13. 

269 David also believed in the priesthood of the king. He and his sons were priests “forever” after 
the order of Melchizedek (Ps. 110:4). We customarily see the throne and priesthood as separate, 
and, indeed, they each had different tasks. Yet David, without condemnation, occasionally 
performed tasks that were otherwise assigned to the priests alone (1 Sam. 21:1-6; 2 Sam. 6:12- 
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Solomon, 270 Uzziah 271 ). Section 2 contains the shared qualities of a Priest and a prophet 272 (see 
Samuel, Jeremiah, Ezekiel). At times Priest spoke for YHWH (Num. 27:21). The center of the 
diagram contains qualities shared by all three groups, for instance, all three are anointed. 273 

The servant appears to have qualities of a prophet, a king, and a priest. Joshua as a High Priest 
was commissioned in Zechariah 3:7 with a series of responsibilities that were traditionally 
viewed as exclusively a prophet’s or king’s role. 274 He is divinely commissioned to preside over 


15; 24:25). Furthermore, the king had ultimate jurisdiction over the priesthood (1 Kings 2:27, 35) 
and was required to ensure its (and all Israel’s) fidelity to the Law (Deut. 17:14-20; Judg. 21:25; 

1 Kings 10:9; 2 Chron. 21; Hos. 10). As such, the king acted out his priestly function. 

270 After Solomon became the king, scripture records many of his activities that heretofore had 
been solely performed by the priests, that is to say the Levites (cp. 1 Kings 3:4). 

271 Uzziah’s attempt to fulfill a priestly role and to enter the temple of YHWH to bum incense on 
the altar of incense (2 Chronicles 26:18). 

272 Some carried the responsibilities of a priest and a prophet, see Samuel, Jeremiah, Ezekiel, 
Zechariah, and possibly Habakkuk). Leviticus 16 describes the High Priest performing the 
scapegoat ritual. The High Priest goes to where God appears, the Holy of Holies. It is unknown if 
Ezekiel was intended to be the High Priest following the fall of the temple, but Ezekiel is acting 
like a High Priest in Ezekiel 1. He has a seven-day incubation period (cp. Ex. 28-29; Num. 8, 

Lev. 16), which lines up with and is similar (but not explicitly) Sukkoth or Passover. Samuel 
might be an example of this, he has a visionary experience and is commissioned to be a priest as 
he sleeps by the ark. 

273 All three of these groups were anointed: Kings (Judg. 9:8, 15; 1 Sam. 9:16; 10:1; 15:1, 17; 
16:3, 12, 13; 2 Sam. 2:4, 7; 3:39; 5:3, 17; 12:7; 19:11; 1 Kgs. 1:34, 39, 45; 5:15; 19:15, 16; 2 
Kgs. 9:3, 6, 12:11:12; 23:30; 1 Chr. 11:3; 11:3; 29:22; 2 Chr. 22:7; 23:11; Ps. 45:7 [Heb. 8]; 
89:20 [Heb. 21]); Priests (Ex. 28:41; 29:7; 30:30; 40:13; 40:15[2x]; Lev. 7:36; 8:12; 16:32; Num. 
35:25; cp. Num. 3:3; 1 Chr. 29:22); Prophets (1 Kgs. 19:16. The anointing in Isa. 61:1 is done 
upon the Servant of YHWH. 

274 Lena-Sofia Tiemeyer stated, “Malachi is the only place in the Bible where = 

“messenger” refers to unequivocally to a priest (cp. Mai. 1:1; 3:1). Elsewhere, this term denotes 
either angelic beings (Gen. 19:1; 21:17) or prophets (Hag. 1:13). This elevated picture of the 
priest can be compared with Zechariah 3 which assigns some of the traditional obligations or 
privileges of the prophet to the high priest: notably, the high priest Joshua is given access 
(EP^na) to this at the heavenly court (v. 7), whereas earlier, only prophets were considered to 
have this privilege (1 Kgs. 22:19; Isa. 6). Taking Mai. 2:7 and Zech. 3:7 together, it is evident 
that the post-exilic prophetic authors had a very elevated opinion of the ideal priesthood, 
although, at the same time, both texts were not too pleased with the actual priesthood in their 
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the temple complex with apparently no interference from other entities; 275 he was commissioned 
to “judge,” a responsibility classically reserved to the King; and he was given free access (either 
symbolically or literally) to the divine council, access typically only granted to prophets. 276 Other 
biblical references give the reason for thinking that during the second temple period, the priestly 
office began to embody something of the old prophetic role in communicating divine message or 
teachings to the people. 277 

Many of these qualities that define each office are shared with another category. Commentators 
often lean towards a political ruler who potentially had the ability to influence other nations. The 
servant depicted in the poems of Deutero-Isaiah, not only represented Israel but was also called 
to serve them. Joachimsen wrote, “At the centre of the religion of the prophets was devotion: 
comprehending God as personality and standing in a moral relation to him.” 278 This moral 
relationship had been severed. It was the role of the priests to mend this relationship through 
temple rites. 


midst.” Priestly Rites and Prophetic Rage: Post-Exilic Prophetic Critique of the Priesthood 
(Tubingen: Mohr Siebeck, 2006), 132. 

275 Benjamin Uffenheimer, The Visions of Zechariah: From Prophecy to Apocalyptic (Jerusalem: 
Israel Society for Biblical Research & Kirjath Sepher, 1961), 102; Meyers, Haggai, Zechariah 1- 
8, 196; Hinckley G. T. Mitchell, J. M. Powis Smith, and Julius A. Bewer, A Critical and 
Exegetical Commentary on Haggai, Zechariah, Malachi and Jonah (Edinburgh: T & T Clark, 
1912), 154-55; VanderKam, From Joshua to Caiaphas, 29. 

276 See the summary in James C. VanderKam, “Joshua the High Priest and the Interpretation of 
Zechariah 3,” The Catholic Biblical Quarterly 53, no. 4 (1991): 59-60; Mitchell, A Critical and 
Exegetical Commentary, 154-55; Petersen, Haggai and Zechariah 1-8, 207-8; Meyers, Haggcd, 
Zechariah 1-8, 196-97. 

277 Meyers, Haggai, Zechariah 1-8, 200; See VanderKam, From Joshua to Caiaphas, 30. 

278 Joachimsen, Identities in Transition, 16. 
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3.3 The Servant as Priest 


The Servant clearly has priestly qualities. Jim Adams writes, “This servant operates in the kingly 
role as expressed in the other servant passages, but he does not overtly function as a prophet. 

Here [Isa. 52:13-53:12] he acts as a priest by presenting himself as a sacrifice for sin on behalf of 
the rebellious. As a priest, though, he points to the original priestly call of Yahweh’s servant (Ex. 
19:6).” 279 

This following section will first look at the priestly class and how they functioned and then 
specifically focus on the High Priest. The priestly class carried specific identifying qualities and 
responsibilities. The role and authority of the priest evolved from pre-exilic to post-exilic times. 
Understanding the role of the Priest will help illuminate many of the critical aspects of the 
Servant of Deuter-Isaiah. Building on this foundation, the role of the High Priest can be better 
understood. Presiding over the priestly class and the temple complex, the High Priest held special 
significance in the society. 

The plaguing questions concerning the identity of the Servant are the issue of the dual nature of 
the servant. The servant is simultaneously supposed to represent Israel and also to reach out to 
Israel. The High Priest straddles this duality by both representing the people before YHWH on 
the Day of Atonement and representing YHWH before the people. 

3.3.1 The Role of the Priest 

Priests had many responsibilities. One of the primary roles of a priest was to supervise the 
sacrificial cult, both in performing sacrifices. Lena-Sofia Tiemeyer suggests that Malachi 2:6 


279 Adams, The Performative Nature, 195. 
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alludes to the priest’s “task of atoning for the people’s guilt: in their cultic function to offer up 
atoning sacrifices, they render the people free of guilt.” 280 

They were also tasked with maintaining the sanctuary (Ex. 27:20-21; 29:38-44; Lev. 6:12). This 
included collecting tithes and providing music with the temple complex. 

Priests are associated with oracular or prophetic activity. The Urim and Thummim, which seem 
to function as a type of sacred lot used in divine consultation, are exclusively associated with the 
priests (Deut. 17:9, 12; 33:8; Ezek. 15:1, 24; Ezra 2:63) and are placed in the breastplate of the 
High Priest (Ex. 28:30; Lev 8:8). 

Priests were also closely connected with discerning God’s will as expressed through the Torah 
(Deut. 33:10; Jer. 18:18). The command to the priests to teach is found also in prophetic 
material, Ezekiel 44:23 mirrors the message of Leviticus 10:10-11 in that it indicates that priests 
are to instruct the people how to distinguish between the holy and profane. Jeremiah also alludes 
to the priest’s duty to provide instruct (Jer. 18:18). In the post-exilic writings, Ezra the priest 
prepared the people to seek God’s instruction and to teach the statutes and ordinances (Ezra 
7:10). Nehemiah 8:1-8 shows the priests interpreting the law book and 2 Chronicles 17:7-9 
illustrates priests being sent out to teach among the cities. 281 Mai. 2:1-9 gives a description of the 
ideal priest and his ideal teaching abilities is the covenant between God and Levi. The ideal 
priestly teacher has “the law of truth [is] in his mouth, and unrighteousness [is] not found in his 


280 Tiemeyer, Priestly Rites and Prophetic Rage , 131. 

281 Tiemeyer, Priestly Rites and Prophetic Rage , 114-115. 
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lips” (Mai. 2:6). 282 In other texts, priests are criticized for their improper teaching (see Mic. 3:11; 
Jer. 5:31; 2:8; Hos. 4:6). 

They were responsible for communicating the law and adjudicating legal matters (Lev. 10:10-11; 
Deut. 17:8-13; 21:5; Ezek. 44:24). With this judicial function, they oversaw matters relating to 
ritual purity (Lev. 11-16; Num. 19). Priests were charged with the authority to pronounce 
blessings over the people (Num. 6:22-27). 

3.3.2 High Priest as Proxy for Israel 

The connection of the temple as a connecting link between heaven and earth and the High Priest 
stood at this crossroad. George Wright states that the temple was “the point where the Divine 
touched the human, where the transcendent became imminent, and where the ultimate source of 
power became available to alleviate human weakness and need.” 283 The High Priest stood at the 
cross roads between heaven and earth as he functioned in his role. Margaret Barker wrote that 
“we must consider the temple, the place where atonement was effected. The Temple was the 
meeting place of heaven and earth, time and eternity. The holy of holies, the place of the throne 
of the Lord, was simultaneously heaven and earth.” 284 Heaven and earth link spatially and 
mystically; this correlation transfers to the High Priest who is a reflection of the heavenly high 
priest above. 285 John Eaton concluded that many Israelite rituals “took place as it were on two 


282 Tiemeyer, Priestly Rites and Prophetic Rage , 127, 130. 

283 George Ernest Wright, “The Significance of the Temple in the Ancient Near East,” Biblical 
Archaeologist 7, no. 3 (1944): 42. 

284 Margaret Barker, The Great High Priest: The Temple Roots of Christian Liturgy (London: T 
& T Clark, 2003), 46. 

285 Judith Z. Abrams, Judaism and Disability: Portrayals in Ancient Texts from the Tanach 
through the Bavli (Washington, DC: Gallaudet University, 1998), 21. 
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planes. ... the earthly was symbolic of the heavenly” 286 The temples and priests were the 
intennediaries between humanity and God. Judith Abrams suggests, “the temple is the place 
where the best representatives of humanity meet with God. This is the theology of the temple and 
its cult recorded in our earliest texts up to our latest ones.” 287 The High Priest was literally an 
intermediary between Israel and the divine. 288 Eaton suggests that the servant of Deutero-Isaiah, 
“comes from God to speak on his behalf to men, and goes to God to speak on behalf of the 
community.” 289 

Exodus outlines the specific vestments to be worn by the priests and the High Priest while they 
officiated in the tabernacle (Ex. 28; 39; Lev. 8) The priests wore four articles of clothing while 
the High Priest wore these and an additional four items. Those items that were unique to the 
High Priest were (1) a priestly robe, a sleeveless, blue robe, the hem was decorated with 
alternating golden bells and pomegranate-shaped tassels; (2) an Ephod, an apron with two onyx 
stones on the shoulders, on which were engraved the names of the tribes of Israel (Ex. 28:11, 21, 
29-30); (3) a priestly breastplate, bejeweled with twelve gems, each engraved with the name of 
one of the tribes; (4) On the front of the turban was a golden plate inscribed with the words: 
“Holiness unto YHWH.” 290 


286 Eaton, Festal Drama , 16. 

287 Abrams, Judaism and Disability, 17. 

288 Crispen H. T. Fletcher-Louis, “The High Priest as Divine Mediator,” Society of Biblical 
Literature Annual Meeting 133 rd Annual Meeting Seminar Papers (Atlanta, GA: Scholars Press, 
1997), 180. 

289 Eaton, Festal Drama, 33. 

290 Eaton surmised that the ministry of atonement carried out annually by the post-exilic high 
priest was largely inherited from the king from his royal vestments (including the atoning crown- 
piece, Ex. 28:36-38). Kingship and the Psalms, 177; See Eaton, Festal Drama, 33. VanderKam 
suggests that “Moses is also told to make Aaron ‘a rosette [p 1 ^] of pure gold, and engrave on it, 
like the engraving of a signet, ‘Holy to the Lord” (Ex. 28:36-37 stipulates that it is to be fastened 
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Graphically, the high Priest literally had the names of the tribes of Israel all over him. It was his 
role to represent the people of Israel (at least annually) during the Day of Atonement as he 
entered the Holy of Holies to expiate the sins of Israel. The High priest became a surrogate or 
proxy representing Israel. 

Israel as a people were personified by the High Priest who essentially became the connection 
between Israel and deity when enacting these rites. The reader/listener can only identify the 
identity of the anonymous Servant if they have been “initiated” 291 with an understanding of the 
rites and the temple. There are linguistic and thematic echoes of temple themes throughout 
Deutero-Isaiah. 

Deutero-Isaiah alludes to features of temple ritual, beginning with the commission of the 
Servant. Through this commission, the “spirit” (Isa. 42:1) was placed upon the High Priest, a 
representative of Israel, which had a transforming effect and gave an added status to Israel, 
empowering them to have a greater impact upon the nations. This commission could have 
included the participation of every Israelite patron to the temple complex during a pilgrimage or 
simply by the High Priest, who stood as a proxy for the entire body of Israel. The High Priest 
would stand in substitute and represent all Israel collectively. According to Exodus 28, the role 
of the High Priest was to secure the bonds of the covenant. The Servant figure in Isaiah had the 
same role as he became the “covenant of the people” (Isa. 42:6; see also 49:8; 53:11), he was 


to the turban). This rosette (or plate), placed on Aaron, allows him to ‘take on himself any guilt 
incurred in the holy offering [py CHiHpn]” (vs. 38). The plate of Exodus 28, then, could be what 
Zechariah has in mind in 3:9 when he alludes to a stone with seven facets.” From Joshua to 
Caiaphas, 33. See David L. Petersen, Haggai and Zechariah 1-8, 158-159. Compare Lev. 8:9; 
for Aaron and his sons as bearing the iniquity of the temple and priesthood, see Num. 18:1. 

291 Baltzer, Deutero-Isaiah, 126. 
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himself the covenant. 292 The annual renewing of the covenant on the Day of Atonement was 
done when the high priest entered the Holy of Holies. Engraved on the stones that decorated his 
Breastplate and Ephod the High Priest wore, were the names of the tribes of Israel. He ritually 
represented Israel in many of the rites. 

3.3.3 The High Priest as Proxy Agent for YHWH 

Conversely, the priesthood represented YHWH in their performance of temple rites. Jan L. 

Koole suggests that the “Servant is the ‘pro-deo,’ ‘for God.’” 293 Offerings were accepted by the 
Priest and these same individuals maintained the temple. Priests and angels were compared in 
Enoch and other apocryphal literature, 294 Crispin Fletcher-Louis claims that the writer of the 
Qumran text of Enoch is no eschatological “fantasy,” but rather “a living priestly leader of the 
community who has been transformed as an angel.” 295 Barker suggests that Qumran texts of 
Deuteronomy 32:8 (see also LXX) is that YHWH was the first among the sons of El Elyon, in 
other words, the chief of the angels. “His counterpart, the high priest, would have been the first 
among the priests. Also, the high priest wore the sacred name yhwh on his forehead when he was 
officiating in the temple.” 296 


292 Margaret Barker, Temple Theology: An Introduction (London: Society for the Promotion of 
Christian Knowledge, 2004), 47-50. 

293 Koole, Isaiah III, 1:2. 

294 Fletcher-Louis, “The High Priest,” 180. 

295 Crispin H. T. Fletcher-Louis, All the Glory of Adam: Liturgical Anthropology in the Dead Sea 
Scrolls. Studies on the Texts of the Desert of Judah (Leiden: Brill, 2002), 204-216; See Joseph L. 
Angel, Otherworldly and Eschatological Priesthood in the Dead Sea Scrolls (Leiden, Boston: 
Brill, 2010), 139. 

296 Barker, The Great High Priest, 46. 
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Speaking of the servant as a collective, Goldingay and Payne suggest that “being Yhwh’s servant 
thus puts Israel in a position of privilege. However, a master chooses a servant in order to get a 
job done .” 297 As the servant is therefore endowed with YHWH’s authority to accomplish the 
assigned tasks. In a very real way, he represents YHWH in the administration of these duties, an 
extension of his presence. Some of these responsibilities are outlined in Isaiah 42:1-7, the task is 
to proclaim Yhwh’s authority (mispat) and teaching (torah), to be and to represent a covenant 
between YHWH and the people, a light to nations, opening blind eyes and releasing people in 
prison. 

3.4 Servant in Historical Context 

In pursuing the original intent of the writer, one must accurately identify the correct historical 
setting here the text should be placed. Kristen Joachimsen wrote, “historical-critical studies are 
author and work oriented and regard texts as having one intended meaning which it is the 
scholars’ task to find.” 298 He continued, “in historical-critical readings, the debated concerning 
the identification of ‘true’ meaning turns into a discussion of who has correctly identified the 
author’s or redactor’s intentions.” 299 

3.4.1 The High Priest in Post-Exilic Times 

Aaron had four sons, namely Nadab, Abihu, Eleazar and Ithamar (Ex. 6:23; 28:1; Num. 3:2; 
26:60; 1 Chron. 6:3; 24:1). Nadab and Abihu die early on (Lev. 10:1-14) but Eleazar and Ithamar 
become noteworthy players in the lineage of priestly lines. During the rebellion of Absalom (2 


297 Goldingay and Payne, Isaiah 40-55, 1:52, emphasis added. 

298 Joachimsen, Identities in Transition , 57. 

299 Joachimsen, Identities in Transition , 59. 
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Sam. 15), Zadok, a descendant of Ithamar, is highlighted as siding with David, he is later shown 


officiating at the anointing ceremony of Solomon (1 Kings 1:39). In contrast, the High Priest at 
the time named Abiathar (1 Chron. 15:11; 1 Kings 2:26) supported Adonijah, Solomon’s rival 
for the throne (1 Kings 1:7, 19, 25). As a result, Abiathar is banished to Anathoth (1 Kings 2:22, 
26). Jeremiah is later depicted as a exiled priest from Anothoth (Jer. 1:1; 29:27; 32:7-9). Eugene 
Merril States, “this mistake on Abiathar’s part cost him the priesthood, for Solomon, once he had 
become king, deposed him and preplaced him with Zadok alone. Thus, the priesthood of Eli 
came to an end and the Zadokite began in a formal manner.” 300 

Zadok fills the power vacuum and becomes High Priest. John Van Seeters suggests, “A new era 
is marked not only by the election of David and the building of the Temple but also by the 
beginning of a new priestly line.” 301 The Zadokites gain control of centralized worship in 
Jerusalem. Bruce C. Birch, “Solomon’s appointment of Zadok and his descendants as the 
permanent priesthood of the temple in Jerusalem.” 303 Because the Zadokites belonged to the 
upper class, they were taken away into exile. Frank S. Frick wrote, “while in exile, they made 


300 Eugene H. Merrill, Kingdom of Priests: A History of Old Testament Israel (Grand Rapids, 

MI: Baker Books, 1996), 283. 

301 John Van Seters, In Search of History: Historiography in the Ancient World and the Origins 
of Biblical History (New Haven, CT: Yale University Press, 1983), 351. Walther Eichrodt states, 
“Zadok evidently became the sole high priest of the Jerusalem sanctuary and his succors 
naturally tried to presume this privileged position in the sanctuary when its importance continued 
to increase after the fall of Northern Israel.” Ezekiel: A Commentary (Philadelphia, PA: 
Westminster Press, 1970), 565. 

302 Birch, Bruce C, Walter Brueggemann, Terence E Fretheim, and David L Petersen, A 
Theological Introduction to the Old Testament (Nashville, TN: Abingdon Press, 2005), 351. 
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plans for the restoration of the temple cult and priesthood, some of which are reflected in the 
book of Ezekiel.” 303 

Zadok’s descendants are among the returning exiles to Jerusalem (Ezra 7:1; 1 Chron. 6:4-8). 304 
Victor Harold Matthews and James C Moyer wrote, “according to tradition, the office was to be 
held by a member of the Zadokite priestly family (Ezra 7:1-6). The connection that this family 
had to the temple worship during the pre-exilic period provided legitimacy for the position of the 
high priest. It also reassured the people that, at least in matters of religion, nothing had 
changed.” 305 Robert Coote and David Ord propose that these same Zadokites “again came into 
own” in the Persian period, returning more powerful than before. 306 The role of the High Priest 


3°3 p ran ] c g Frick continues, ““In the absence of the Zadokites, the Levites, with other who 
remained in Judah, exercised control of the cult and developed their own plans concerning the 
restoration of the Temple cult and priesthood. When the Zadokites returned to Jerusalem, 
conflict arose between them and the Levites The Levites gradually lost ground in this struggle 
and had to endure much suffering, In the struggle with the Zadokites, the Levites were excluded 
from the principle religious and social institutions of the postexilic community. Becoming a 
marginalized group.” A Journey through the Hebrew Scriptures (Belmont, CA: 
Wadsworth/Thomson Learning, 2003), 527. 

104 This reestablishment of Zakokite authority in post-exilic times has been debated. J. Maxwell 
Miller and John J. Hayes assume that the “Zadokite line established under David and Solomon” 
that was dismantled by the Babylonian exile. A History , 426. Roland de Vaux assumed the 
Zadokite lineage for the priests that went into exile as well as those that returned, “though the 
biblical text gives no precise information about the origin of the four priestly families which 
returned, all four of them very probably claimed Sadoqite ancestry ... Besides, it was principally 
the Sadoqite priest who had been deported.” Ancient Israel: Its Life and Institutions (New York, 
NY: McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1961), 388. Henry Jackson Llanders, Robert W Crapps, and 
David Anthony Smith suggest that ater the exile, the various priestly families “were united.” 
People of the Covenant: An Introduction to the Hebrew Bible (New York, NY: Oxford 
University Press, 1988), 188. 

305 Victor Harold Matthews and James C Moyer, The Old Testament: Text and Context 
(Peabody, MA: Hendrickson, 1997), 108, 215, 253. 

306 Robert B Coote and David Robert Ord, In the Beginning: Creation and the Priestly History 
(Minneapolis, MN: Portress Press, 1991), 34-35. 
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evolved through history. At the advent of the reconstruction of the temple in Post-Exilic times, 
the High Priest’s position was elevated to take on added authority. 

The Exiles return and Temple Construction 

In 539 BCE, the Persian empire conquered the Babylonian empire and through Cyrus’ decree 307 
offered the opportunity for some of the exiles’ children and grandchildren to migrate to the 
Jerusalem area. 308 The returning exiles immediately began the reconstruction of the temple 
complex, a project that did not come quickly by any means. Cyrus’ goals were primarily 
financially motivated with the intent of grounding a society in which he could tax temple 
tribute. 309 According to Ezra 2:64-65, perhaps 50,000 exiles responded to the call to return to 
rebuild the temple (cp. Isa. 44:28). The arduous task of reconstructing this religious center was 
fraught with problems, frustrations, and challenges but the cult and the temple remained the 
focus of post-exilic literature. The temple did not begin to see real progress until the reign of 
Darius (522-486 BCE). 

The initial attempts at the construction of the temple might have been initially attempted by 
Sheshbazzar, 310 a possible descendant of the royal line of David. 311 Zerubbabel and Joshua later 


307 The so-called edict of Cyrus is found in (Ezra 1:2-4 [in Hebrew] and 6:3-5 [in Aramaic]; See 
James B. Pritchard , Ancient Near Eastern Texts: Relating to the Old Testament , (Princeton, NJ: 
Princeton University Press, 1969), 316. 

308 Berquist, Judaism in Persia's Shadow, 3. 

309 Berquist, Judaism in Persia's Shadow, 25-26. 

310 This theory of at least two different starting points for temple construction is held by Martin 
Noth, The History of Israel, trans. P. R. Ackroyd (New Harper NY: Harper & Row, 1960), 306- 
315; John Bright, A History of Israel (Philadelphia PA: Westminster, 1981), 364-372; Miller, A 
History, 443-448; VanderKam, From Joshua to Caiaphas, 14. 

311 VanderKam wrote that “Meyer also accepted the proposal that this was the son of the 
deported Judean king Jehoiachin, whose name appears in 1 Chr. 3:18 as Shenazzar. If we make 
this identification, then the mystery about Sheshbazzar disappears: He was the son of the last true 
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led a group of exiles in the process of building an altar and beginning to construct the 
superstructure on the lower foundations laid by Sheshbazzar and his associates. Their work was 
quickly halted, only to be resumed later in 520 BCE, at which time the project was far from 
completion, and use of the temple complex was minimal. 

The book of Ezra divides the work on the temple site by Zerubbabel and Joshua into two stages, 
the first included building the altar, the second was to begin making provision for the temple 
structure itself. 312 The altar was dedicated independently of the temple and was done in 
association with the festival of the booths (Ezra 3:4). Under those bleak conditions, the prophets 
exhorted their contemporaries to finish the work of reconstructing the house of the Lord. 
According to the combined evidence of Ezra and Haggai, they then completed the enormous task 
in approximately four and one-half years. 313 

It should be remembered that the first Jerusalem temple was built with an enormous expenditure 
of Solomon’s royal revenues and with a vast labor pool over a seven-year period (1 Kings 5-7). 
The returning exiles most likely had neither exorbitant funds nor an inexhaustible workforce. 
Their numbers were small as the exiles trickled into Jerusalem. There are also indications that 
they never received imperial funds for their project. Moreover, clearing the temple site of its 
ruins, preparing the various levels of the foundations, and constructing the edifice would have 
been an immense task. 314 The temple-building effort was placed under priestly supervision, with 

king of Judah - This is, the one through whom the royal line traced (Zedekiah, Jehoiachin’s 
uncle, was a Babylonian appointee, and his sons were executed [2 Kgs. 25;7]) - and this a 
surviving member of David’s line.” VanderKam, From Joshua to Caiaphas, 7. 

112 VanderKam, From Joshua to Caiaphas, 12-13. 

313 VanderKam, From Joshua to Caiaphas, 18; See Meyers, Haggai, Zechariah 1-8, 1-8, 59-60, 
63-64. 

314 VanderKam, From Joshua to Caiaphas, 5. 
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the Levites, from twenty years old and upward, to have oversight of the work (Ezra 3:8-9; 1 
Esdras 5:56). 315 

Leaders Installed and the High Priest is Elevated 

In the events of 520 BCE, Zerubbabel and Joshua appear to be the primary figures in Jerusalem 
and the temple complex. Both Zerubbabel and Joshua should be understood as loyal Persian 
officials both appointed to their positions by the Persian Empire. 

Zerubbabel and Joshua had individual and separate roles and responsibilities. Joshua held the 
role of high priest 316 which would have granted him the authority to govern the construction and 


315 VanderKam, From Joshua to Caiaphas, 13. 

316 The following sources name Joshua/Jeshua the son of Jehozadak as the first high priest of the 
Second Temple: 

1 Chronicles 5:27-41 (English 6:1-15): Lists the genealogy of Levi, the list can be used 
as a skeleton of potential high priests (chief priests) of the First Temple. The list 
concludes with the names Seraiah, whom 2 Kings 25:18 and Jer. 52:24 call )riD IffKin and 
whom Nebuchadnezzar executed, and whose son Jehozadak went into exile (1 Chr. 6:15). 

Flavius Josephus ( Jewish Antiquities, [Cambridge, MA: Harvard University Press, 

1930], 10.8, 5 [§150]) calls Jehozadak a high priest and claims that Nebuchadnezzar later 
“released the high priest from confinement.” Jewish Antiquities, 10.8, 7 [§154].” 

Ezra never calls Joshua a high priest. This assumption is made based on his lineage and 
his association with other priests and their association with the altar (Ezra 3:2-3). 

Haggai mentions that Joshua was the high priest (:]rD *?Tnn Hag. 1:1, 12, 14; 2:2, 4). His 
title appears to be related to the expression in Lev. 21:10: pD 7Tttn T>nN». 

Zechariah has three periscopes that deal with the high priest Joshua the son of 
Jehozadak, Zech. 1:7-6:15: Zech. 3:1-10. 

See VanderKam, From Joshua to Caiaphas, 18-22; Frank Moore Cross Jr. “A Reconstruction of 
the Judean Restoration,” Interpretation 29, no. 2 (1975): 203. Using Josephus and the Biblical 
record, James C. Vanderkam has recreated a list of twelve High Priests who spanned from just 
prior to the exile to well into the post exilic period. These include: Yosadaq (before 587 BCE); 
Yesua ' (570 BCE); Yoyaqlm (545 BCE); ’Elyaslb I (545 BCE); Yohanan I (520 BCE); ’Elyaslb 

II (495 BCE); Y 6 yada ' I (470 BCE); Yohanan II (445 BCE); Yaddua' II (420 BCE); Yohanan 

III (395 BCE); Yaddua' III (370 BCE); Onias I (345 BCE); Sim on I (320 BCE). “Jewish High 
Priests of the Persian Period: Is the List Complete?” in Priesthood and Cult in Ancient Israel, ed. 
Gary A. Anderson and Saul M Olyan (Sheffield, England: JSOT Press, 1991), 74. 
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the religious practices of the temple. Through presiding over the activities of the priests, Joshua 


would have had more direct contact with matters of public opinion and consensus, whereas 
Zerubbabel would have been expected to concentrate more on the bureaucratic matters of 
imperial provincial governance. 317 Although Zerubbabel had royal blood, the relations between 
them was drastically different from the Kings and High Priests of the first temple period. 
Zerubbabel was governor, not king; and he ruled at the pleasure of Persian authorities. The office 
of high priest appears to have assumed an expanded role under these circumstances. 318 Joshua 
appears to have been appointed by Persia and given a supervising position in the construction of 
the temple (cp. Ezra 3:9), and he also undertook some judicial duties that had once been the 
prerogative of the king. 319 As the role of a Davidic king began to diminish under the rule of 
Persia, the hierocratic priestly class exerted significant influence and a gained quick advantage in 


1,7 Berquist, Judaism in Persia's Shadow, 64. 

318 John Goldingay and David Payne wrote, 

“In the historical context, this servant forms a positive counterpart to Jehoiachin and 
Zedekiah. The passage has a number of links with Jer. 22.24-30, suggesting that it 
constitutes a promise that the servant’s destiny will not simply follow Jehoiachin’s. 
Jehoiachin was despised (vs. 28, the same word as in 53.3); no determination/desire 
attached to him (vs. 28, the same word as in 53.10); there is no future for his offspring 
(vs. 28, the same word as in 53.10); neither he nor they will succeed (vs. 30, the same 
word as in 53.10). In each case the word form is exactly identical in the two passages. In 
the light of these links, other less precise ones are probably significant: ‘he will not return 
to the land’ (vss. 27-29; compare ‘cut off from the land of the living,’ 53.8); ‘his days’ 

(vs. 30; compare ‘he will have a long life,’ literally ‘prolong days,’ 53.10). Comparison 
with Jer. 23.5-6 also suggests links with the promise of one who will be a just branch 
who will act with insight, unlike Zedekiah. The image of the kingly plant has already also 
been developed in Ezek. 17.5-10. Second Isaiah envisages a quite different form of 
fulfilment from the one of the implied by these prophecies.” 

Goldingay and Payne, Isaiah 40-55, 2:283. 

319 VanderKam, From Joshua to Caiaphas, 23. 
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the struggle for power. 320 Later, Zech. 6:9-15 “oddly envisions the crowning and enthronement 
of a priest rather than a king.” 321 This role reversal is in stark contrast to the temple time- 
period. 322 Through the Persian-funded temple, Joshua had amazing abilities to impact the 
populaces forms of worship. The Persian-appointed high priest would significantly influence the 
religious experience. Although the temple remained autonomous, there would have been a 
Persian influence. 323 

Joshua’s elevation to the position of High Priest was not merely a political appointment, 
Zechariah 3 outlines part of his divine commission to the title. The chapter describes Joshua as 
(1) “a brand plucked from the fire” (Zech. 3:2) and (2) “dressed with filthy clothes” (Zech. 3:3). 
The first expression probably refers to his stay in Babylon, where Joshua may have been born. 324 
The fact that he was plucked from the fire denotes not only his return from Babylon before he 
was consumed but also points to the saving influence of Persia. 323 Petersen has also noted that 
the image explains the dirty appearance of the High Priest at the beginning of the scene. 326 


320 Paul D. Hanson, The Dawn of Apocalyptic: The Historical and Sociological Roots of Jewish 
Apocalyptic Eschatology (Philadelphia, PA: Fortress Press, 1979), 255-266, 278. Vanderkam 
wrote, “later traditionists who ascribed to Joshua a role equal to that of the Davidic Zerubbabel.” 
From Joshua to Caiaphas, 23. 

’ 2I Berquist, Judaism in Persia’s Shadow , 73. 

322 Vanderkam pointed out that “during the centuries when the First Temple stood, the king of 
course ruled supreme over all, including the highest ranking priests with whom there was an 
occasional clash (as 2 Chr. 24:17-22 reports [there is no parallel in 2 Kings]). The sources also 
tell about one period of priestly superiority (2 Kings 12:1-3; 2 Chr. 24:1-3).” From Joshua to 
Caiaphas , 22-23. 

323 Berquist, Judaism in Persia’s Shadow , 64-65. 

324 Uffenheimer, The Visions, 97; Petersen, Haggai and Zechariah 1-8, 195; Meyers, Haggai, 
Zechariah 1-8, 185-188. 

325 Meyers, Haggai, Zechariah 1-8, 187. 

326 Meyers, Haggai, Zechariah 1-8, 193 
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Joshua’s filthy apparel is symbolic of his guilt (py); which are replaced by “festal apparel” 
(Zech. 3:4-5). The high priest must be in a state of purity before he can be involved in removing 
the guilt of others. 327 Through this ritual, Joshua is transported from the realm of defilement to 
that of purity or holiness so that in the new sanctuary he may assist the chosen people in their 
quest to become pure. 328 Once stripped, Joshua was clothed with new apparel (Zech. 3:4-5). 329 
Lena-Sofia Tiemeyer, stated: 


The Torah legislates that the high priest should change garment on two occasions: at his 
inauguration and at the Day of Atonement. Thus, we must determine whether the 
occasion described in Zech. 3 is one of these two, and if so, which one. The rites 
accompanying the ceremony of inauguration, as described in Exod. 28-29 and Lev. 9, 


127 Petersen, Haggai and Zechariah 1-8, 195. This states (Zech. 3:4) “Further, the term for 
guilt/iniquity used here is complex. Its presence here has to do with Joshua’s role as high priest, 
and his ability to function properly in that role. The standard lexicons define 'awon as a general 
word for ethical transgression. The word may also signify the state of guilt that exists after a 
particular deed has been committed. And it can refer to the punishment of a particular deed (Gen. 
4:13). Interestingly, the effects of ‘awon can be transferred. So we read in Lam. 5:7, “Our fathers 
sinned and are no more, and we bear their iniquities” (their ‘ awon ); See 1 Sam. 25:24; Isa. 53:6, 
11. Clearly, someone other than the transgressor can bear the guilt or punishment of the errant 
party. Lor the priest, Joshua, therefore, to have or bear 'awon does not necessarily mean that he 
has erred. In the particular case of the high priest, this eventuality is nowhere made clearer than 
in Ex. 28:36-38. ... And Num. 18:1 is similarly clear. ... The latter text expands the areas in 
which the priests, especially the high priest, bear guilt. Whereas in Exodus such 'awon was 
understood to derive just from the offering of gifts by the people, in Numbers 'awon could derive 
from things generally having to do with the sanctuary, including, presumably, its destruction and 
desecration. 

328 Uffenheimer, The Visions, 101; on pp. 100-101, he surveys the different views about the 
nature of Joshua’s guilt, which is not further defined in this chapter; See Meyers, Haggai, 
Zechariah 1-8, 189; Deborah W. Rooke, Zadok’s Heirs: The Role and Development of the High 
Priesthood in Ancient Israel (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2000), 140; VanderKam, From 
Joshua to Caiaphas, 25-26. 

329 M. Zer-Kavod, “Studies in the Book of Zechariah, 3,” in Sefer Biram, ed. Authur Biram, 

Haim Gevaryahu, B. Z. Luria, and J. Mahlman (Jerusalem: Kiryat Sefer, 1956), 117-18, 
maintains that m^na means “underwear,” comparing Judg 14:9 (mur^n; compare the Targum). 
Thus, once Joshua had been stripped of his soiled garments, he was left naked. New 
underclothing was then put on him, and the specifically priestly apparel was added to it. It seems 
more likely, however, that the term is related to a root p ,l ?n, whose Arabic and Akkadian 
cognates signify “to purify.” See Meyers, Haggai, Zechariah 1-8, 190. 
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share few elements with the description on Zech. 3 Therefore, it is doubtful whether 
Zech. 3 tells of Joshua’s inauguration as high priest. 330 

One piece of clothing is highlighted as part of his priestly clothing, the headpiece that is worn by 
the high priest. The Hebrew word used to describe this headpiece (rpm), appears rather 
infrequently in the Hebrew Bible. In Isaiah 62:3, it forms part of the phrase nn'ta [qere] ‘‘pH 
meaning “a royal diadem.” Thus, it refers to a costly piece of headgear and possibly has royal 
connotations. 331 Vanderkam suggests that “It could be argued that Zechariah chose this particular 
word as a subtle hint that Joshua would now hold a quasi-royal position.” 332 William Beuken 
suggests that Zech. 3:6-7 stem from a time when the Davidic heir had lost his importance and 
when the high priest had assumed near royal authority, he also proposes that Zechariah 4:14 
points to the dual leadership of Joshua and Zerubbabel. 333 A new day dawned with the 
appointment of Joshua and him being arrayed in the high priest’s clothing. 

Zechariah 3:7 envisions Joshua’s role as High Priest in the following ways: 334 

1. The phrase “walk in my ways” (Zech. 3:7) appears to be a general charge to follow priestly 
law and perhaps to administer justice. 335 This phrase is common in the deuteronomistic 
literature. 336 


330 Tiemeyer, Priestly Rites and Prophetic Rage , 249. 

331 Petersen, Haggai and Zechariah 1-8, 198; Meyers, Haggai, Zechariah 1-8, 192. See Janet E 
Tollington, Tradition and Innovation in Haggai and Zechariah 1-8 (Sheffield, England: JSOT 
Press, 1993), 159. In the absence of a monarchy, royal prerogatives passed to the senior priest. 

332 VanderKam, From Joshua to Caiaphcis, 27 

333 William A. M. Beuken, Haggai-Sacharja 1-8: Studien Zur Uberlieferungsgeschichte Der 
Friihnachexilischen Prophetie (Assen: Van Gorcum, 1967), 294-298. 

134 VanderKam, From Joshua to Caiaphas, 28-30. 

335 Meyers, Haggai, Zechariah 1-8, 194-95. They refer to Ex. 18:20; Petersen, Haggai and 
Zechariah 1-8, 204. 

336 Petersen, Haggai and Zechariah 1-8, 204. 
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2. “Keep my requirements” has cultic connotations, in Ezekiel such language is used for the 
work of the Levites (Ez. 44:8, 14). 337 It appears to include care for the sanctuary itself and 
may have broader application. 

3. The commission to “judge (or rule) my house” 338 contains the verb pi which is primarily 
used injudicial settings and is not used elsewhere with a building as its object. The term’s 
primary sense is “to judge,” but it can also express the notion of ruling. 339 Although there are 
verses that speak of Levites as judging (Deut. 17:9-11; 21:5; Ezek. 44:24 [at the sanctuary]; 2 
Chr. 19:8, 11), other references list this as a royal duty (2 Sam 15:1-4; 1 Kgs 3:16-28; Jer. 
21:11-12; 22:1-4). This responsibility to judge appears to shift to the high priest, giving him 
greater authority in a role in which the king had previously held. 340 

4. Joshua as a High Priest would have charge of “my courts”: These words express the idea that 
the high priest is to operate as the chief official in the entire temple area (note the plural 
courts), for all the business and activities in connection with the public. 341 Joshua is to 


337 See Francis Brown, S. R. Driver, Charles A. Briggs, and Wilhelm Gesenius, A Hebrew and 
English Lexicon of the Old Testament: With an Appendix Containing the Biblical Aramaic, 
transl. Edward Robinson (Oxford England: Clarendon Press, 1959), 1038; Petersen, Haggai and 
Zechariah 1-8, 204; Meyers, Haggcd, Zechariah 1-8, 195. 

338 Petersen uses the term, “administer my house ” and “oversee my courts .” Haggai and 
Zechariah 1-8, 205-206. 

339 Brown, Driver, Briggs,, A Hebrew and English Lexicon, 192; Hamp states that the term pi 
“does not denote an exclusive judicial activity but more broadly the administration and 
management of the temple.” See Vinzenz Hamp and G. Johannes Botterweck, “pi” in 
Theological Dictionary of the Old Testament, ed. G. Johannes Botterweck, Helmer Ringgren, 
and Heinz-Josef Fabry (Grand Rapids, MI: Eerdmans, 1974), 3:190. 

140 Meyers, Haggai, Zechariah 1-8, 195; Petersen, Haggai and Zechariah 1-8, 205-6; 
VanderKam, From Joshua to Caiaphas, 29. 

341 Meyers, Haggai, Zechariah 1-8, 196. 
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become the sole ruler of the whole temple compound, 342 with no civil power equaling his, an 


unprecedented position when compared to earlier times. 343 

5. Joshua was given the right of access when he is told: “I will give you a place to walk.” 344 
Since the setting is the Divine Council, Joshua is given direct access to the assembly, directly 
or indirectly, even greater access to God than the temple afforded. 345 This authorizes the high 
priest authority into divine spheres, the traditional territory of the prophets. The promised 
right of access recalls passages such as 1 Kings 22:19-23 (Micaiah), Isaiah 6, and Jer. 23:18, 


342 Uffenheimer, The Visions, 102. 

343 Mitchell, A Critical and Exegetical Commentary, 154-55. VanderKam, From Joshua to 
Caiaphas, 29. 

344 See the summary in VanderKam, “Joshua the High Priest,” 59-60. 

345 Peterson writes, “Joshua is promised access to this august gathering, and apparently on a 
continuing basis. He is to have regular access to this group only if he performs the role of high 
priest by taking authority over other priests and over the temple compound as a whole.” He 
continues, 

From this perspective, the advantage to Joshua in complying with this admonition is 
clear. If he so performs, he will have prophet-like authority. He will know what is going 
on in the cosmic as well as the earthly realm, just as did Micaiah. And he might even be 
entrusted with a definitive word for a particular situation, as were the prophets. As high 
priest, he is offered the chance for a new kind of authority, something more than the 
typical routinized access to Yahweh indicated by the phrase qarab 'el, as in Ezek. 44:15 
and its preexilic precursors. The first oracular response, then, serves to highlight the 
notion of high priesthood. In particular it indicates the arena of responsibility in which 
the high priest should be active, and it indicates the special prerogative which will be his 
if he accepts that responsibility. As such, the oracle also serves as something of a 
corrective to the picture of priestly responsibility in Ezekiel: what was there the 
provenance of all priests is here focused on the role of one priest. Though conditional, 
this response serves to highlight the prominence of the high-priestly role in the postexilic 
polity. 

Haggai and Zechariah 1-8, 207-8. 
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in which a prophet either participates in the deliberations of the divine council or claims to 
have the ability to witness the proceedings in it. 346 

It is through Joshua’s cleansing and clothing in the priestly vestments 347 at the hand of a divine 
messenger that the entire system of ritual purification is reestablished by authority of the divine 
council. 348 Beginning at the post-exilic period, the office of High Priest began to be elevated. The 
Priestly classes roles began to be expanded under the Persian Empire’s rule. This priestly class 
included “religious leaders whose livelihood and status in society were dependent primarily on 
their leadership role in the religious system” 349 and thus were heavily involved in politics. Being 
in control of the priestly class and the temple complex, gave the High Priest unprecedented 
authority. Alice hunt wrote that the ruling class began to recognize their dependence on 
obtaining legitimation from the priestly class. “Thus, the relationship between the governing and 
priestly classes was symbiotic with the political elite needing legitimation that could only be 
given by the religious establishment and the priestly class depending on the political elite to 
assist in the spread and perpetuation of the religion, the defense of ‘the faith,’ and the erection of 


346 See Mitchell, A Critical and Exegetical Commentary , 154-55; Petersen, Haggai and 
Zechariah 1-8, 207-8; Meyers, Haggai, Zechariah 1-8, 196-97. 

147 William Beuken alludes to Gen 35:2 and Lev. 16:3-4 in which a change of clothing serves as 
an atoning rite. Haggai, Sacharja 1-8: Studien Zur Uberlieferungsgeschichte Der 
Fruhnachexilischen Prophetie (Assen: van Gorcum., 1967), 299. In his opinion, Zechariah is 
describing the investiture of Joshua; compare Ex. 29:6; Lev. 8:9; 16:4. In these P passages, 
clothing Aaron is' the final act before his anointing takes place. Beuken Haggai, Sacharja 1-8, 
284). 

148 Petersen, Haggai and Zechariah 1-8, 198-201. 

349 Gerhard E. Lenski, Power and Privilege: A Theory of Social Stratification (Chapel Hill, NC: 
University of North Carolina Press, 1987), 219-220. 
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extravagant worship centers. The priestly class and the ruling class supported each other except 
when their interests collided.” 350 

3.5 Conclusion 

The proposed theory is that the identity of the servant is the high priest of the second temple 
period, specifically at the advent of the second temple in 520. 35 He is an individual who 
represents the whole of Israel. His position held qualities of royalty and also had a prophetic 
flare. He signified the people of Israel as he literally wore the names of the tribes of Israel on his 
ceremonial clothing. Across his chest and along his shoulders were engraved the names of the 
twelve tribes of Israel. He wears a headdress that in some way expunges sin. On the Day of 
Atonement, he represented the people of Israel in expiating sin. During post-exilic times, the 
position is elevated by the Persian Empire as they capitalize on the benefits of having a unified 
religious organization whose tributes could easily be taxed. The role of a Davidic monarch is 
marginalized under the might of the Persians, and the high priest filled the role of royal 
representative as the power of the Davidic line appeared to diminish under Persian rule. 


350 Alice Hunt, Missing Priests: The Zadokites in Tradition and History (New York, NY: T & T 
Clark, 2006), 185. 

351 Lena-Sofia Tiemeyer wrote that “there is good reason to date the lament in Isa. 63:7-64:11 
and the Servant Songs in Isa. 40-55 to roughly the same time period, namely Judah prior to 520 
BCE. This would suggest the coexistence of the singular and the plural form.” “Continuity and 
Discontinuity,” 35. 
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Chapter 4: The Servant Songs in Light of Ancient Near Eastern and Biblical 
Ritual 


4.1 Introduction 

Ritual is the link that connects Israel with deity. Bonds are formed, and covenants are maintained 
through liturgical activity. The community’s well-being is connected to the temple and the 
surrounding complex. This chapter will address the issues of ritual and liturgy in Deutero-Isaiah. 
It will examine how the text alludes to ritual and ritual action and suggest ways in with the text 
might have been used in ancient liturgy. Before the specifics of Deutero-Isaiah are considered, a 
brief outline of ritual in general and specifically ritual in the Bible will be discussed. Ritual will 
be first addressed in broad strokes in an attempt to come to grips with ritual in general. Still, in 
broad terms, criteria for ritual in the Bible will be outlined. These general outlines will be used to 
help evaluate ritual in Deutero-Isaiah. The role of some liturgical festivals in post-exilic times 
will be reviewed in anticipation of fitting the servant poems within a liturgical context. 

Following this is a brief review of the thematic elements of the fall festivals in post-exilic times. 
Many scholars argue that Deutero-Isaiah should be placed in this setting. These scholarly 
perspectives will also be listed. Focusing on the role of the servant within the servant songs and 
viewing this figure through the lenses of liturgical aspects, the role of the High Priest in the 
context of the temple will also be considered. 

4.2 Ritual and the Bible 

Ritual studies form a vital element of religious discussion. The challenge of this study of ritual is 
that, as Catherine Bell laments, “there is hardly a consensus” 352 on the definition of ritual. A 

352 Catherine M. Bell, Ritual Theory, Ritual Practice (New York, NY: Oxford University Press, 
1992), 6. 
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ritual can be viewed simply as a sequence of activities involving gestures, words, and objects, 


performed in a set sequence. Jan Platvoet wrote that ritual is an “ordered sequence of stylized 
social behavior that may be distinguished from ordinary interaction by its alerting qualities 
which enable it to focus the attention of its audiences - its congregation as well as the wider 
public - onto itself and cause them to perceive it as a special event, performed at a special place 
and/or time, for a special occasion and/or with a special message.” 353 Many have complained that 
a definition like this becomes too vague to understand the underlining principles that govern 
ritual. These principles are important to understand what incapsulates ritual and how ritual is 
used to interact with the divine in a liturgical setting. Among “the kaleidoscope of ritual 
definitions,” 354 the following are some principles that help govern the idea. 

One principle concerning ritual is that it objectifies the beliefs of an individual or a group. Bell 
continues, “beliefs, creeds, symbols, and myths emerge as forms of mental content or conceptual 
blueprint: they direct inspire or promote activity, but they themselves are not activities.” Bell 
continues, “Beliefs could exist without rituals; rituals, however, could not exist without 
belief,” 355 later concluding that “ritual enacts, performs, or objectifies belief (action gives 
expression to thought).” 356 They communicate the beliefs of an individual or community through 
explicit or implicit means. 


353 Jan Platvoet, “Ritual in Plural and Pluralistic Societies,” in Pluralism and Identity: Studies in 
Ritual Behavior, ed. by Jan Platvoet and K. van der Toorn (Leiden: E.J. Brill, 1995), 41. 

354 Gerald A. Klingbeil, Bridging the Gap: Ritual and Ritual Texts in the Bible (Winona Lake, 
IN: Eisenbrauns, 2007), 17. 

355 Bell, Ritual Theory , 19. 

356 Bell, Ritual Theory, 27. Roy Gane would agree, he writes, “So ritual must consist of physical 
activities plus meaning that is attached to them.” Cult and Character: Purification Offerings, 
Day of Atonement, and Theodicy (Winona Lake, IN: Eisenbrauns, 2014), 7. 
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Another principle is that ritual is the vehicle that transforms belief into a physical entity. It spans 
the gap of not only belief and behavior, but it is also the bond that links together the past with the 
present, the ever-changing problems of today with the fundamental traditions of an idealistic 
former age. Religion, therefore, provides both “models for” and “models of’ reality. 357 Roy Gane 
wites, “a ritual is a privilege activity system that is believed to carry out a transformation process 
involving interaction with a reality ordinarily inaccessible to the material domain.” 358 He also 
stated, “ritual must consist of physical activities plus meaning that is attached to them” 359 Bell 
maintains the idea that ritual is, “said to dramatize, enact, materialize, or perform a system of 
symbols,” symbols being the “physical manifestation of expression of thought.” 360 Klingbeil 
adds, “since it exists in the mind rather than in reality.” 361 These symbols reflect the socio¬ 
culture of the actors. Ritual is now seen as “cultural performance.” 362 The goal of the ritual then, 
as Bell writes, becomes a “performance in the sense of symbolic acts specifically meant to have 
an impact on an audience and entreat their interpretive appropriation.” 363 The ritual then 
augments the view of the participant and the observer, this “indirectly affects social realities and 
perceptions of those realities.” 364 Gerald Klingbeil adds, “ritual transforms, orders, signals, 


157 Bell, Ritual Theory , 26. 

358 Gane, Cult and Character , 15. 

359 Gane, Cult and Character , 7. 

360 Bell, Ritual Theory, 31. 

361 Klingbeil, Bridging the Gap, 163. 
162 Bell, Ritual Theory, 37. 

161 Bell, Ritual Theory, 42. 

164 Bell, Ritual Theory, 43. 
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maintains, initiates, focuses, and fulfills so many other functions that it is an important aspect of 
most research projects in anthropological or sociological studies.” 365 

Ritual can become a powerful element in maintaining social order. Klingbeil suggests that ritual 
must be viewed “in the larger context of social (and not necessarily only religious) 
interaction.” 366 The power of ritual is often the glue that maintains the structure of a society and 
points to elements of power. Ritual is not necessarily an instrument involving power, politics, or 
social control. Instead, ritual practices are themselves the very production of power relations. 367 
Ritual helps the socialization in a particular social context and can help build a community into a 
tightly woven group. They help an individual’s journey from being an outsider (or even an 
enemy) to becoming a member and participant into a particular society or community. Klingbeil 
wrote, “highly structured ritual was a unique vehicle for remembering important theological 
concepts that were orally transmitted.” 368 These theological concepts help keep the community’s 
unique identity. On the basis of anthropological and sociological field research, ritual is an 
integral part of any society. Be it highly developed or more primitive, ritual acts as an essential 
glue to generate communitas , representing a type of bonding that does not depend on class, rank, 
wealth, or social status. 

Liturgy is a subset of ritual. Ritual is not limited to religious matters, when ritual is undertaken to 
participate in a divine act, to assist a divine action, or to interact with the divine in any way, it is 
considered liturgy. Lacking this essential element, liturgy is reduced to ritual. Liturgical actions 


365 Klingbeil, Bridging the Gap, 23. 

366 Klingbeil, Bridging the Gap, 21. 

167 Bell, Ritual Theory, 182-196; See Klingbeil, Bridging the Gap, 51. 
368 Klingbeil, Bridging the Gap, 236. 
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are far more organized and systematized. The Bible is replete with liturgical action. These 
liturgical actions are at times densely placed with large sections of the text, such as the book of 
Leviticus, and scattered throughout the entire text of the Hebrew Bible in hints and allusions. 
These liturgical elements can help point the reader to the intended beliefs of the 
author(s)/redactor(s) and how they desire to create a reality in the minds of their audience and 
organize a society through a prescribed system to interact with deity. 

Frank Gorman challenged biblical scholars “to take ritual seriously as a central element of the 
communities that composed and passed on the biblical text.” 369 Ritual and liturgy are often 
associated with physical activity. Although the written prophetic works retain an oral, 
performative quality, using genres and compositional patterns characteristic of oral performance 
and asking us to imagine ourselves as the audience. The text wants the reader to be an active 
participant. This participation was obviously religiously motivated. Jim Adams points out “a 
definite correlation exists between performative and liturgical language.” 370 By extension, there 
is a correlation between the prophet’s writings to their audience to act and ritual. Kristen 
Joachimsen wrote, “At the centre of the religion of the prophets was devotion: comprehending 
God as personality and standing in a moral relation to him.” 371 The prophet’s motivation was to 
help the reader to remain in good standing with deity, the underlining method for this 
relationship was through belief manifest in action, or through ritual. These rituals were 
systematized into organized liturgical action. 


369 F. H. Gorman, “Ritual Studies and Biblical Studies: Assessment of the Past; Prospects for the 
Future,” Semeia , 67 (1994 [1995]): 29. 

370 Adams, The Performative Nature , 7. 

371 Joachimsen, Identities in Transition , 16. 
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William Doan points out that the “struggle in which the prestige of the charismatic prophet- 
performer was usurped by the power of the pen.” 372 The magnetic and spontaneous prophet held 
more power as the words were recorded, but the words would be arranged and edited before they 
were perpetuated. It was often the priestly class that is attributed with preserving the text. If the 
prophetic text originally held any liturgical qualities, the priestly class would undoubtedly add or 
emphasize these qualities. 

4.2.1 Principles of Ritual in General 

The task of defining ritual is the challenge of finding an appropriate “set of criteria.” Catherine 
Bell laments that the standard set of categories is never complete and “additional categories are 
needed.” 373 Roy Gane writes, “Interpretation of ancient Israelite ritual system is sufficiently 
challenging to require methodology that is based on viable ritual theory.” 374 Rituals can be 
broken down into subrites, small portions or elements of the original rite. The fundamental 
qualities of a subrites are made up of symbols. 375 Klingbeil writes, “This Lego-type system of 
interconnected elements does not merely provide a convenient way of organizing and defining 
different terminology but suggests a more integrated cultural system that presupposed common 
elements, symbols, and world view.” 376 Victor Turner has described, “I have long considered 


■ l72 William Doan and Terry Giles, Prophets, Performance, and Power: Performance Criticism of 
the Hebrew Bible (New York, NY: T & T Clark International, 2005), x. 

373 Bell, Ritual Theory, 69. 

374 Gane, Cult and Character, 3. 

375 Klingbeil, Bridging the Gap, 5. 

376 Klingbeil, 19. 
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that the symbols of rituals are, so to speak, ‘storage units,’ into which are packed the maximum 
amount of information.” 377 

In the case of ritual and liturgical action in the Hebrew Bible, specific subrites, such as washing 
or blood daubing, appear in a variety of ritual contexts that are not always directly related. While 
they are not associated with a “standard” set of meaning(s), they are often an aspect of ambiguity 
or multidimensionality associated with symbols. 378 Symbols are the basic building blocks or 
ritual performances and may develop from any of the elements of ritual proper. Anthropologist 
Clifford Geertz has defined a symbol as “any physical, social, or cultural act or object that serves 
as a vehicle of a conception.’” 379 Within the Hebrew Bible, under varying circumstance and time 
periods or among different biblical authors/editors, a symbol meant different things. 380 


377 Victor W. Turner, The Drums of Affliction: A Study of Religious Process among the Ndembu 
of Zambia (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1968), 1-2. 

378 Gerald Klingbeil points out the varying symbolic meanings of blood in the Hebrew Bible. “A 
particular symbol can represent many different concepts at the same time. In the ritual universe 
of the Hebrew Bible, blood can represent life, while at the same time it can transmit sins and, 
paradoxically, is required to receive forgiveness. During the purification ritual on the Day of 
Atonement, blood is sprinkled over the cover of the ark of the covenant (Lev. 16:14-15), which 
results in atonement (or expiation) of the sanctuary.” Bridging the Gap, 8-9, 20. 

379 Clifford Geertz, The Interpretation of Cultures: Selected Essays (New York, NY: Basic 
Books, 1973), 208. 

380 Gerald Klingbeil points out that this shift in meanings of symbols might be the result of 
religious reform. He writes, “Biblical scholarship is divided on the issue of the ritual texts 
included in (mostly) the Hebrew Bible with regard to whether they in fact represent actual 
performances or whether they only functioned as elements of cultic reform. A substantial number 
of critical scholars suggest that the ritual texts contained in the Hebrew Bible are actually part of 
a conscious theological effort to streamline and centralize cultic practices during Second Temple 
period.” Bridging the Gap, 52. 
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4.2.2 Klingbeil’s Ritual Criteria 


Gerald Klingbeil uses four basic ritual elements, (1) rites of passage, (2) life-cycle markers, 
dependent on particular days in a calendar or marking recurring seasons, (3) rituals required to 
solve specific problems such as sin or impurity, and (4) innovative rituals with no apparent 
triggering situation.” 381 He follows up his four basic categories with nine ritual elements. 382 
These elements are essential for a discussion on liturgical aspects. These nine elements are: 

1. Situation and Context: When first looking at a specific ritual, one should consider the fact 
that they functioned in a specific context and were understood and used by a specific group. 
Rituals in themselves are rather empty containers and need to be understood in their specific 
context. Roy Gane writes, “the full significance to an individual ritual activity can only appear 
within the context of the ritual system.” 383 Ritual functions in a specific setting, background, and 
framework. Understanding this brings its own set of challenges. M. D. Goulder writes, “The 
obvious problem facing liturgical theory is our limited knowledge of the pattern of worship at the 


381 Klingbeil, Bridging the Gap, 146. Klingbeil’s basic categories appear to be a simplified 
version of Bell’s Basic categories which include, (1) Rites of Passage: a person’s transitions 
from one stage of social life to another, (2) Calendrical Rites: These can co-inside with the solar 
and/or lunar calendars, time and history, or other seasonal celebrations, (3) Rites of Exchange 
and Communion: people make offerings to a god or gods with the practical expectation of 
receiving something in return, (4) Rites of Affliction: These types of ritual are concerned with 
efforts to heal, restore order, or cleanse, to help rectification of a cosmos gone awry, (5) 

Feasting, Fasting, and Festivals: The practices of feasting, fasting, and social inversion have also 
been associated with the phenomenon of pilgrimage, (6) Political Rites: These rituals promote 
the power of political institutions. Catherine M. Bell, Ritual: Perspectives and Dimensions (New 
York, NY: Oxford University Press, 1997), 94-129. 

382 Klingbeil, Bridging the Gap, 128. 

383 Gane, Cult and Character , 10. 
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Jerusalem feast.” 384 Joseph Blenkinsopp comments, “given our ignorance of liturgical history” 385 
among the Israelites. It is nearly impossible to discover the appropriate context for many of the 
rituals. Unfortunately, due to the predominant historical-critical dating paradigm which puts the 
Priestly source historically after the exilic period, most ritual legislation is projected into a rather 
later period of Israelite history. It is difficult to determine what part of ritual originated in the 
monarchic or pre-monarchic periods. 386 This begs the important questions as to whether the text 
is prescriptive (that is, prescribing a certain set actions connected with particular places, times, 
and persons that should be executed in a particular context) or descriptive (that is, describing in a 
narrative how the participants performed a specific set of actions in a particular context of space 
and time). 387 

One way around this dilemma is by way of comparison. It may be useful to look at other, 
comparable rituals from cultures stemming from a related historical and geographical stream of 
tradition. Comparing religious rites from surrounding cultures that performed the rituals in a 
comparable time period can bring some historical footing to recreate a context. When making 
comparisons, Klingbeil warns of two dangers that lie on either end the scale, namely 
“parallelomania” were every word and action of a ritual are compared in a haphazard fashion and 
at the opposite, “parallelphobia.” Either can cause unbalanced results. 388 


384 Goulder, Isaiah As Liturgy, 7. 

185 Blenkinsopp, Isaiah 1-39, 346. 

386 Klingbeil, Bridging the Gap, 228. 

187 Klingbeil, Bridging the Gap, 53, 157. 
388 Klingbeil, Bridging the Gap, 61-62. 
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2. Ritual Structure: When analyzing a ritual one must consider the macrostructure, what does 
the overall ritual do, what does it accomplish? Also, the microstructure, what are the essential 
elements that assist in accomplishing the overall rite. 

3. Form, Order, Sequence: In a more specific way than a geographic or historical setting, the 
form, order, and sequence become important to analyze. This means that the performance of a 
specific ritual action cannot be viewers as isolated from the surrounding, larger conceptual and 
theological framework. 389 One challenge is that rarely (if ever) is a ritual all spelled out in detail, 
with every action. Ritual texts are often abbreviated and presuppose prior knowledge of 
specifics. In many instances, the text includes only summary statements without providing the 
full information of the ritual process. Abbreviation or lack of all the necessary information is 
often related to the specific audience intended. Two explanations are feasible. First, the text is 
intended for the professional ritual specialist, who did not require all the minutia but only needed 
to be prompted to the big picture. Second, the text was intended for a general audience who 
understood all the basic elements, 390 as Baltzer suggest, “initiated” audience. 391 One additional 
struggle one must face when interpreting biblical ritual is the role of the editor/redactor, were 
they aware of the original intent of the author and how did the editing restructure the text? 392 

4. Space: Space is a vital aspect of ritual. The space in which a ritual is performed increases 
significance in that the space is either transformed into holy space by the ritual or was considered 


389 Klingbeil, Bridging the Gap , 125. 

390 Klingbeil, Bridging the Gap , 57, 61-2. 

391 Baltzer, Deutero-Isaiah, 126. 

392 Klingbeil, Bridging the Gap, 67. 
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holy so that the ritual could properly be performed. Also, one should consider how individuals 
are oriented and how they move through the determined space. 393 

5. Time: The study of time in ritual can be divided into two main categories, absolute time and 
relative time, that is when does the ritual take place and how long? The absolute timing can also 
be subdivided between regular (daily, monthly, annually, etc.), and situational, when the need 

394 

arises. 

6. Object: Ritual objects are often employed in innovative ways to create new meaning; special 
attention should be paid to how the object interacts with other elements of the rite. 

7. Action: Ritual often prescribes specific action and reactions within the rite. 

8. Participants: Ritual performative utterances evoke a response from others, either for the 
audience being quiet spectators to active responders. Klingbeil writes, “the performative creates 
the knowledge it communicates and constructs a relationship between speaker and addressee. To 
know the truth of the utterance, the addressee must enter into the relationship and play the role 
specified by the illocutionary force of the utterance.” 395 

9. Sounds and Language: These sounds are not limited to verbal, some are nonlinguistic sounds 
like shouting, moaning, or musical. Building on this idea, Adams emphasizes “Speech Act 


393 Klingbeil suggests five main functions space and movement have in the biblical narratives. 
First, they guide the reader’s attention as the narrative changes from one act or setting to another. 
Second, they synchronize visible, external, physical movement with the internal emotions and 
events of the man character of the story. Third, geography and physical space make the narrative 
real. Fourth, the interplay between specific and nonspecific references helping the reader to on 
the lesson of the narrative. Fifth, space is often directly connected to different levels of society. 
Bridging the Gap, 160; 163-166. 

394 Klingbeil, Bridging the Gap, 121. 

395 Adams, The Performative Nature, 69. 
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Theory,” he points out “how language functions and conveys meaning. In short, the discipline 
illuminates the fact that speaking something does not merely constitute the description or the 
conveying of information; it may also involve the performing of an action.” 396 

Klingbeil’s criteria for categorizing and analyzing ritual aspects in the Bible is helpful to review 
before delving into the specific liturgical aspects of the servant songs. 

4.3 Deutero-Isaiah and the Fall Festivals 

The temple was at the center of the liturgical activity for the community of Israel. Exodus 23:14- 
17 commands three pilgrimages to participate in the ritual activities there, based on a liturgical 
calendar. These three pilgrimages (Pesach, Shavuot, and Sukkot), were opportunities to gather 
and participate in sacred ritual. Two of these pilgrimages were made in the spring, but Sukkot 
was reserved for the fall. Sukkot was not the only festival celebrated in the fall, it was flanked by 
two other significant days. Yom Kippur and Rosh Hashanah, which were later referred to as 
“High Holy Days,” were also commemorated in the autumn. Many scholars have attached the 
literature of Deutero-Isaiah with these fall festivals. The text alludes to and hints at the themes of 
these festival gatherings. 

4.3.1 Sukkot - Enthronement 

Sukkot was celebrated in pre-exilic times at Jerusalem, it was called “Ingathering,” and later 
“Tabernacles,” (Sukkot). At times it was simply referred to as “the Feast” ( hehag , 1 Kings 8:2). 
By command, it was attended by Jewish males, who came to the city on pilgrimage (Ex. 
23:14,17; 34:22; Deut. 16:16). It took place in the seventh month (Ethanim, Tishri) and lasted 
seven days. The festival was an occasion for harvest rejoicing (Ex. 23:16; 34:22; Deut. 16:13- 

396 Adams, The Performative Nature, 1. 
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15). The fall festival of Sukkot was associated with the sabbatical year and jubilee year which 
began in the autumn (Ex. 23:10- 11; Lev. 25:1-22). Sukkot is associated with the dedication of 
the first temple (1 Kings 8:2; cp. 2 Chron. 8:13). It was observed during Hezekiah’s time (2 
Chron. 31:3) and following the exile (Ezra 3:4; Zech. 14:16,18-19). Nehemiah appears to have 
reckoned the reign of Artaxerxes I on the basis of an autumn new year (Neh. 2:1). Sukkot marks 
the end of the harvest time and thus of the agricultural year in the land of Israel. Leviticus 23:42- 
43 outlines the significance of commemorating the Exodus and the dependence of the people of 
Israel on God. The exodus motif runs throughout Deutero-Isaiah, Claus Westermann points out 
that the text “recalls earlier wandering in the wilderness (Isa.43:19; 55:12; 51:11; 49:9) under 
the leadership of Yahweh (Isa. 42:16; 48:20).” 397 The Israelites saw themselves as recreating the 
exodus in their return to Jerusalem from Babylon and received special prominence in post-exilic 
times (Zech. 14). Soon after the exile, Sukkot came to be preceded by a Yom Kippur or the Day 
of Atonement which may have been a formalization of earlier customs. 398 

The fall festival of Sukkot was associated with the sabbatical year and jubilee year which began 
in the autumn (Ex. 23:10- 11; Lev. 25:1-22). Freeing captives and Jubilee year. The Jubilee year 
begins on this Yom Kippur (Lev. 25:9). 

4.3.2 Day of Atonement 

The weight of the Day of Atonement in the annual drama, and thus in the liturgical calendar is 
made manifest by its literary centrality, Leviticus is the heart of the Torah and the Day of 


397 Westermann, Isaiah 40-66, 22. 

398 Goulder suggest that Yom Kippur was primarily a post-exilic holiday, a formali z ation of 
previous customs. Isaiah As Liturgy, 7. Gane states that Yom Kippur “belongs to a ritual system 
that was actually performed in pre-exilic times.” Cult and Character, xx. 
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Atonement (Lev. 16) is described at the heart of the book of Leviticus, 399 and the act of 
Atonement is at the heart of the chapter. 400 Day of Atonement was not considered a feast day, but 
a day to “afflict your soul” which involved fasting (Lev. 23:26-32; cp. Joel 1:14-15). It marked a 
time to be cleansed of sins and to be reconciled with God. Leviticus 16:1-34 outlines the primary 
ritual aspects (cp. Lev. 23:26-32; Num. 29:7-11). During this unique holy day, purification 


399 W. H. Shea, “Literary Form and Theological Function of Leviticus,” in The Seventy Weeks, 
Leviticus, and the Nature of Prophecy, ed. Frank B. Holbrook (Washington, DC: Biblical 
Research Institute, 1986), 131-168. Shea demonstrates the chiastic structure of the book of 
Leviticus and its relation to other books in the Torah: 

A. Genesis 

B. Exodus 

C. Lev. 1-6 

D. Lev. 8-10 

E. Lev. 11-15 

F. Lev. 16 
E’. Lev. 17-20 
D’. Lev. 21-22 
C’. Lev. 23-25 
B’. Exodus 
A’. Deuteronomy 

It should be noted that Shea highlights the use of blood in C-E and holiness in E’-C’. 

400 Angel Manuel Rodriguez, “Leviticus 16: Its Literary Structure,” Andrews University 
Seminary Studies 34, no. 2 (1996): 283. 

FRAM E : “And YHWH said to Moses” (16.1) 

A. Aaron should not go into Holy of Holies any time he wishes (16.2) 

B. Aaron’s sacrificial victims, special vestment (16.3-4) 

C. Sacrificial victims provided by people (16.5) 

D. Aaron’s bull, goat for sin-offering, goat for Azazel (16.6-10) 

E. Aaron sacrifices bull (16.11-14) 

F. Goat sacrificed as sin-offering (16.15) 

X. Atonement (16.16-20a) 

F.’ Goat sent to wilderness (16.20b-22) 

E.’ Aaron’s closing activities (16.23-25) 

D.’ Goat for Azazel, Aaron’s bull, goat for sin-offering (16.26-28) 
C.’ People rest and humble themselves (16.29-31) 

B.’ Anointed priest officiates wearing special garments (1632-33) 

A.’ Anointed priest makes atonement once a year (16.34) 

FRAM E : “As YHWH commanded Moses” (16.34) 
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offerings were performed. Leviticus 16 commands Aaron, acting in his office as High Priest, to 
sprinkle blood 401 seven times in the inner sanctum (Lev. 16:14-15), the outer sanctum (Lev. 
16:16b), and the altar in the courtyard (Lev. 16:19). Roy Gane explains some of the meaning of 
the ritual, Leviticus 16:16a explains “such aspersions in the inner sanctum as effecting purgation 
(IDO) of this area from impurities and moral faults of the Israelites. Later in the same ritual, 
however, vs. 19 attributes another meaning to the sevenfold sprinkling on the outer alter: to 
(re)consecrate (l£Hp) it. Thus, the same activity carries two related but distinct functions in the 
same ritual.” 402 The Day of Atonement was to (1) be an annual “cleansing of the sanctuary” and 
its accumulated sins of the “sons of Israel” 403 and (2) the ritual also “(re)consecrate it.” 404 The 
temple was cleansed and rededicated. These same motifs were also applied to the people as they 
participated in temple ritual. Detailed attention to purification offerings performed throughout 
the year gives insight on the way in which an offeror would reconcile moral faults and physical 
ritual impurities. Gane writes, an “analysis of the Day of Atonement rituals, including terms for 
the evils they purge, shows that they provide a second major phase of IDO for expiable moral 
faults. This has constituted a corporate judgment responsibility for having forgiven guilty people. 
YHWH’s vindication loyalty to him, but he rejects those who continue to demonstrate loyalty to 
him, but he rejects those who are disloyal.” 405 Places were sprinkled to cleanse and consecrate 
them from all the uncleanliness of the people. 406 Just as the temple complex is cleansed and 


401 Lev. 4:6, 17 also speaks of blood sprinkling but does not explain the meaning. The meaning is 
not defined until Lev. 16:16a. 

402 Gane, Cult and Character , 5. 

403 Klingbeil, Bridging the Gap, 55, 74. 

404 Klingbeil, Bridging the Gap, 55. 

405 Gane, Cult and Character, xxi. 

406 Barker, The Great High Priest, 47. 
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rededicated, these same results are applied to the people participating in the temple liturgy. The 
first phase removes the sin from the offeror (Lev. 4, etc.), and the second phase “removes the 
same sin from the sanctuary on the day of atonement (ch. 16).” 407 

This most intimate approach to the Divine Presence on the Day of Atonement has parallels to the 
Exodus narrative. The rite begins with the ceremonial washing of the high priest (Leviticus 
16.4), likely via the laver (cf. Lev. 8.6-9). This fulfills the cosmological pattern, through the 
waters (laver) on the journey to the summit of YHWH’s mountain (Holy of Holies) for worship. 
This cultic atonement was signifying the highest gesture of worship. Viewing the Day of 
Atonement rite as a particularly cosmogonic ritual, what is more, fits logically with its position 
within Israel’s cultic year. While the completion of the tabernacle, as a new “creation,” resonates 
with the New Year, the Day of Atonement ritual has also been associated with the New Year, 408 
often compared to the Babylonian Akitu festival. 409 This correspondence with the New Year 
appears sound, furthermore, inasmuch as the Day of Atonement ritual functions to renew the 
cosmos, seeking “both to address and repair the breakdown in divinely established distinctions of 
holy/profane, pure/impure, and order/chaos,” and thus sustains and reclaims the divine intention 
for the created order. 410 


407 Gane, Cult and Character , xx. 

408 Julian Morgenstem, “The Cultic Setting of the ‘Enthronement Psalms,’” Hebrew Union 
College Annual 35 (1964): 8-14. 

409 Gane, Cult and Character, 362-378. 

410 Samuel E. Balentine, The Torah's Vision of Worship (Minneapolis, MN: Fortress Press, 
1999), 65. F. H. Gorman states, “Thus, the ritual [day of Atonement] reflect the need for an 
annual reestablishment of the order of creation, an order consisting of cosmic, social and cultic 
categories. As such, the ritual reflects characteristics of annual new year festivals. This is an 
annual ritual concerned with the reestablishment of the prescribed founded order of creation in 
which the community situates itself in the world, a world constructed and enacted ritually.” 
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References or allusions to the day of Atonement outside Leviticus 16 reinforce the concept that 
its solemn rites belong to the larger system of Israelite cultic practices. 

1. As mentioned above, Exodus 30:10 says that the incense altar is to be purged once per 
year with blood from the “purification offering of purgation.” This refers to the nNOn 
procedure prescribed in Lev. 16. 

2. Leviticus 20:3 and Numbers 19:13, 20 indicate that some serious violations of cultic 
laws, including through wanton neglect, defile YHWH’s sanctuary when they are 
committed. These verses do not explain how the sanctuary is cleansed from such 
pollution, but the rituals of the Day of Atonement are an obvious solution. 

3. In the context of instructions for Israelite festivals, Leviticus 23:27-32 emphasizes the 
Day of Atonement requirements for the Israelites to practice self-denial and abstain from 
work (cf. Lev. 16:29, 31), adds penalties for noncompliance (Lev. 23:29-30), labels the 
tenth (lay of the seventh month as n’*]§?D di 1 “the Day of Atonement” (vs. 27; cf. vs. 28), 
and mentions the reason for the requirements: purgation (7QD) on behalf of the Israelites 
(vs. 28b). This echoes Leviticus 16:30, which states the same motive. However, the 1D3 
procedure appears only in Leviticus 16:1 1-28. 

4. In Lev. 25:9, the Jubilee year begins “on the tenth day of the seventh month, on the Day 
of Atonement.” 

5. Numbers 29:7-11 includes the tenth day of the seventh month, that is, the Day of 
Atonement (cf. Lev. 16:29), in a calendar of festival days on which sacrifices were 
supplementing the regular burnt offering is to be performed on behalf of the community. 


Ideology of Ritual: Space, Time and Status in the Priestly Theology (Sheffield Academic Press, 
2009), 130. 
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On this day the people are to practice self-denial (Num. 29:7; cf. 16:29, 31), and a nxtDn 
goat is to be offered in addition to the “purification offering of purgation” (vs. 11; cf. Ex. 
30:10; Lev. 16:11-28). 411 

Leviticus 16:16 indicates that the Day of Atonement ceremony remedies “all the sins of the 
whole nation without exception, kn own or unknown, atoned for or not atoned for.” 412 

4.3.3 Rosh Hashanah 

“Rosh Hashanah” is first described in Leviticus 23:24 which refers to the festival of the first day 
of the seventh month as “a memorial o/blowing of horns” (“nynfl Th5T”) (cp. Num. 29:1); it is 
also referred to in Leviticus 23:30 as “a sabbath of solemn rest” (“fin?# 03#.”) These same 
words are commonly used in the Psalms to refer to the anointed days. The term Rosh Hashanah 
appears in Ezekiel 40: lwhere it broadly refers to the time of the “beginning of the year” or is 
possibly a reference to Yom Kippur (cp. Ez. 45:18-21). 

4.3.4 Scholars 

Many scholars have associated Deutero-Isaiah, and more specifically the servant poems, with the 
ritual aspects of the fall festivals. 413 This relation comes through allusions to the festivals or 
emphasizing key themes. The text may have even been used as part of the liturgy. 


411 Gane, Cult and Character , 30-31. 

412 J. H. Kurtz, Sacrificial Worship of the Old Testament (Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark, 1863), 836. 

413 Some have made the connection between servant songs and the fall festival by making 
connections to the Babylonian Akitu festival. Connections have been made between the 
expiation of the servant the expiation of the Babylonian King during the Akitu festival. The 
Babylonian King underwent an annual ritual of mimetic dying and rising is predicated in the fact 
that the deity, whose chief representative was the King, underwent a symbolic or ritualized 
recreation. There were three acts that the King would perform, the king would be presented as 
king, then was humiliated, he was then returned as king again. The Akitu festival was often 
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Ivan Engel, in 1948, viewed the servant, of the servant songs, in light of what he viewed as “a 
prophetic re-modeling of a liturgical composition belonging to the Annual Festival” the “royal 
passion rites.” 414 Engel associated Sukkot with an enthronement ritual, were YHWH was 
recognized as sovereign. Almost fifteen later, Sigmund Mowinckel built on this idea, writing that 
the author(s) of Deutero-Isaiah was written “from a development system of ideas which was 
already in existence. He derived both the framework and the details from a feature of Israelite 
religion which was already central as early as the period of the monarchy, namely those ideas 
and experiences which were associated with the most important festival (the feast of the 
Tabernacles), the festival of the manifestation (epiphany) of Yahweh, hag YHWH, also regarded 
as the festival of Yahweh’s enthronement.” 415 Mowinckel also drew connections between the 
servant and these liturgical aspects. 

Claus Westermann noticed that the author(s) of Deutero-Isaiah “familiarity with the psalms must 
have been quite exceptional.” He concludes that this must have been that either he was an active 
participant in the services of worship or that he “was in some way connected with the temple 
singers, who were the people principally in charge of the Psalter and its transmission. If so, his 
writing would yield excellent support to the contention that the Sitz im Leben of the Psalms was 
not the isolation of a cubic milieu.” 416 The familiarity with the psalms is not limited to merely 


associated with the New Year. KyeSang Ha proposes a number of connections between the 
Akitu festival and the fourth servant songs (Isa. 52:13-53:12). Ha, “Cubic Allusions,” 19-29. 

414 Engnell, “The Ebed Yahweh Songs,” 56-57. 

415 Mowinckel, Psalmenstudien , 195. 

416 Westermann, Isaiah 40-66, 8. He later points out, “The form of the oracle of salvation as 
constituting the answer to a lament is not native to the prophetic tradition, but to that of the 
Psalms.” Westermann, Isaiah 40-66, 23. Blenkinsop has also published on this familiarity the 
book of Isaiah has with the book of Psalms. The Beauty of Holiness: Re-Reading Isaiah in the 
Light of the Psalms (London: T&T Clark/Bloomsbury Publishing, 2018). 
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quotes, the style of many psalms is imitated in Deutero-Isaiah. Westermann continues, “there is 
an inter-relationship in principle between Deutero-Isaiah’s proclamation and the exiles’ services 
of worship.” 417 He concludes that Deutero-Isaiah is “without exception liturgical.” 418 

Jean Marcell Vincent sees the introduction of Deutero-Isaiah as a liturgical dialogue in the 
context of the pre-exilic new-year festival delivered by a cult prophet urging people to prepare 
YHWH’s processional way for the new year festival. 419 John Eaton noted these parallels between 
the text and ritual aspects, and he too associated them with “the chief annual pre-exilic festival, 
‘the Festival of Yahweh’ held in the autumn at Jerusalem” 420 and had an “orientation of the 
festival towards the new year,” 421 but he felt that the role of the servant songs had been 


417 Westermann, Isaiah 40-66, 27. Westermann also points out, “Deutero-Isaiah starts from the 
priestly oracle of salvation, the answer communicated by the priest to an individual lament, ... 
the answer is the promise that a prayer is to be granted: the priest thereby promises that God has 
hearken to the supplication.” Isaiah 40-66, 11. 

418 Westermann, Isaiah 40-66, 18. 

419 Vincent, Studien, 241. 

420 Eaton, Festal Drama, 4. 

421 Eaton, Festal Drama, 9. Eaton pointed out six similarities between Isaiah 40 and festival 
ritual: 

1. “The message is a proclamation of ‘good tidings’ (vs. 9, cf. 52:7), as was the festal 
announcement of salvation.” 

2. “Surprisingly when the city is in ruins, ‘Zion/Jerusalem’ is the form in which God’s 
people are imagined.” 

3. “It is said that Jerusalem’s ample chastisement is over and full satisfaction made for her 
sin; God comes to her now with comfort and restoration. Purification, atonement, and 
restoration were represented in the festival, where the annual rhythm of the rites brought 
the issues of alienation and reconciliation to a climax for the whole community.” 

4. “The marvelous road, along which Yahweh is to progress as Savior and so re-enter his 
residence in Jerusalem (cf. 52:8)” 

5. “God’s progress along his way is to be an epiphany, revealing his glory to all” 

6. “The treatment of human transience and divine endurance in vss. 6-8 was recognized as 
dependent on ancient hymnic tradition by Begrich. It is taken by Westermann as a prime 
example of Deutero-Isaiah’s dependence on the Psalms (e.g. Ps. 90). 
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remarkably “underestimated.” 422 He felt the text was not priestly in origin, but a “prophetic 
imitation” 423 of the cultic liturgy, the “coherence of the many units in an interlocking pattern 
descended from the festival.” 424 Eva Hessler too saw the text as being directed to a priest but 
having a prophetic figure speaking for deity leading the ritual. 425 

Marvin A. Sweeney suggests that a great deal of the hymnic material in Isaiah suggests “a 
potential liturgical use for the book.” He continues, “When the potential liturgical function of the 
book is considered in relation to the historical setting of the building of the Second Temple, it 
seems likely that this edition of Isaiah may well have functioned as part of the liturgy of the 
dedication of the Second Temple. In keeping with tradition, the Second Temple was dedicated 
during the festival of Sukkot (Ezra 3:1-7; cf. 1 Kings 8; 2 Chronicles 5-7).” 426 

Roy F. Melugin’s explanation of the text of the entire book of Isaiah is that it prepares and 
facilitates its performative use. 427 Akin to this, Klaus Baltzer sees Deutero-Isaiah as a “liturgical 
drama” with sections that could have been “performed.” 428 The first of these “Servant Songs” 


7. “The advent of God depicted especially in the ‘good tidings’ ... the picture is the of the 
royal advent and new era of beneficent reign. ... where the dramatic advent of Yahweh as 
King was as central as it is here.” 

Eaton, Festal Drama, 39-41. 

422 Eaton, Festal Drama, 4. 

423 Eaton, Festal Drama, 5. 

424 Eaton, Festal Drama, 121. 

425 Hessler, Das Heilsdrama. 

426 Sweeney, Isaiah 1-39, 57. 

427 Melugin, “Figurative Speech,” 301-305. 

428 Baltzer, Deutero-Isaiah, 7, 135. Robert Carroll wrote that “Taking language as having a 
performative dimension it is necessary to read prophecy as not only saying things but also doing 
and achieving things. Such a performative element in prophetic language would make it less 
prone to analysis is terms of true-false categories and more appropriately open to being 
considered in terms of happy-unhappy possibilities. The success or failure of various prophetic 
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(Isa. 42:1-9), sits within the “framework of the ancient theater.” 429 It would make sense that this 
theatrical presentation would have been performed within the framework of ritual. 

M. D. Goulder feels that the liturgy was evolving and that the liturgical work was “proclaimed, 
recited and adapted from year to year.” 430 He associates Isaiah 49-55 as a sermon covering 
fundamental motifs of the autumn festival, the festival of Yahweh’s kingship, and the first day is 
this given to the hope of a righteous king represents him.” 431 He sees the composition of the 
section being produced in conjunction with many of the psalms. 432 


performatives would then be related to their ability to persuade the community to follow them 
rather than to a capacity for seeing the future before it came into being. It would provide a more 
adequate account of the complexities of prophecy than the traditional foreteller of the future 
approach.” See Robert P. Carol, When Prophecy Failed: Cognitive Dissonance in the Prophetic 
Traditions of the Old Testament (New York, NY: Seabury Press, 1979), 71. He also said that the 
goal of prophet was to “to create the future, not to predict it!” “Second Isaiah and the Failure of 
Prophecy,” Stuclia Theologica - Nordic Journal of Theology, 32, no. 1 (1978): 128. Therefore, 
the goal of the prophet is to motivate the hearer to act, to move, to perform. Coupling Carroll’s 
ideas with the other scholars previously mentioned. The goal of the text is to have the audience 
participate in temple rites, failure to comply and received the promised blessings falls onto the 
audience. See Adams, The Performative Nature, 75-76. 

429 Although Baltzer supports the idea of this being a part of a re-enactment, he distances himself 
from the concept of being ritualized saying that “there is no mention at all of rites.” Deutero- 
Isaiah, 136. A rebuttal to Baltzer’s statement would be in the question, what repetitive, theatrical 
acts were not ritualized in the ancient Near East? Wim. A. M. Beuken also saw Deutero-Isaiah as 
being performed on a stage. He concludes that Deutero-Isaiah commonly presupposes two 
audience, “one on the stage ... and one in the house.” The chapters make explicit that the 
audience on the stage, taking part in the drama chapters, is sometimes in Babylon sometimes in 
Jerusalem. “The Confession of God's Exclusivity by All Mankind: A Reappraisal of Is.45, 18- 
25,” Bijdragen 35, no.3-4 (1974): 346. 

430 Goulder, Isaiah As Liturgy, vii. 

431 Goulder, Isaiah As Liturgy, 11. 

432 Goulder, Isaiah As Liturgy, vii, 125. Goulder felt that the Psalms of the Sons of Korah, were 
also used in the fall festival and, like Deutero-Isaiah, carried ritual aspects. 

PSALM RITUAL ASPECT 

42 84 Pilgrimage 

43 Sacrifice on arrival, at dawn 

44 85 Day of humiliation before the Feast 
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Because of the illocutionary acts that elicit self-involvement, Jim W. Adams too saw “much of 
the language of Isa. 40-55 can be seen as performative.” 433 He felt that “much of the language of 
Isa. 40-55 is performative and that it functions as such within this section’s overarching 
prophetic strategy. The central message of these chapters is a call to return or turn to Yahweh. 
The way the text describes the nature of this return is for the addressee to forsake sin, 
acknowledge and confess Yahweh as God alone, and embrace the role of his servant.” 434 His 
basic thesis is that “much of the language of Isa. 40-55 is performative and that it functions as 
such within this section’s overarching prophetic strategy.” 435 


45 


Consecration of the king 

46 


Attack of the nations, and water-powers 

47 


Yahweh’s reign overt the nations 

48 

87 

The inviolable City of God 

49 


Israel defeat it enemies 


88 

Return from the dead 


89 

Concluding triumph 


Goulder felt that these psalms “were in use at this Festival imply a series of full-day rituals.” 
Isaiah As Liturgy, 9-10. 

433 Adams, The Performative Nature, 16. 

434 Adams, The Performative Nature, 91.4. Adams also writes, “certain types of communicative 
action draw in the reader as a self-involved participant with the text. In some instances, the 
reader is the recipient of a promise, or a warning, or is commissioned to a task. In other cases, 
the reader becomes the speaker who confesses, prays, laments and so on.” The Performative 
Nature, 3. For David J. A. Clines, the text creates a world, but it cannot “be viewed objectively, 
from the outside, as a spectator. One needs to be a participant in it, to experience it, in order to 
understand it.” Thus “the reader is bidden to give assent to - or rather, to enter” this world. “The 
means by which the reader of the poem is able to enter the world of the poem is by identification 
with the personae of the poem, that is, by an assumption of one of the roles presented in the 
poem.” I, He, We, and They: A Literary Approach to Isaiah 53 (Sheffield: Journal for the Study 
of the Old Testament Press, 1976), 54, 59, 62. Thus, the text of Deutero-Isaiah dramatically 
invites and leads its addressee/readers to involve themselves with the text and in so doing, 
become people of God. 

435 Adams, The Performative Nature, 91. 
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4.4 Ritual and the High Priest 


Because the temple was at the heart of liturgy for the community and the High Priest presided 
over the temple complex, his role became essential to the ecclesiastical structure of the temple 
and the spiritual well-being of the people. Roy Gane rightfully observes, “the high priest 
approaches the center of ancient Israelite religion.” 436 

The setting for Deutero-Isaiah is the fall festivals. The text holds liturgical aspects. The text also 
highlights an unnamed servant who simultaneously represents the people and represents YHWH 
in bringing salvation to the people. The four servant songs imply rituals whereby the high priest 
restores the people to wholeness. 437 A closer look at some of the roles and responsibilities of the 
High Priest, will help add insight into the text: 

The High Priest had many responsibilities and roles. Once he was washed (Ex. 29:4), properly 
clothed (Ex. 29:5-6), and anointed (Ex. 29:7), he was authorized to do the following. He was to 
be a teacher of the law (Deut. 33:10; Lev. 10:10-11). He is the communicator of the divine will 
(Num. 27:21), sometimes through the urim and thummim (Ex. 28:30; Lev. 8:8; Deut. 33:8; Ezra 
2:63; Neh. 7:65). The High Priest had authority to bless the people in the name of the Lord 
(Num. 6:22-27; Deut. 10:8; 21:5; Ps. 118:26). He would officiate in the performance of various 
offerings (Ex. 29:36; Lev. 1:3; 7:11-21; Num. 28:9-10). The High Priest acted as a mediator 
between life and death. 438 On the day of Atonement, he had the responsibility of removing sin 
and corruption and the damaging effect on the community (Lev. 16) through this rite, he restored 


436 Gane, Cult and Character , xix. 

4,7 Barker, Margaret. The Revelation of Jesus Christ: Which God Gave to Him to Show to His 
Servants What Must Soon Take Place (Revelation 1), 27. 

438 A plague began but was stopped by Aaron, acting as High Priest, with his incense. He stood 
physically between the dead and the living, and the plague was stopped (Num. 16:47). 
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broken covenants and mended the bonds of creation (Isa. 24:5; Jer. 4:23). 439 Roy Gane points out 
that “the high priest officiates over five main Day of Atonement rituals ... (1) The ritual of 
Azazel’s goat (Lev. 16:20-22) and (2) the burnt offerings (Lev. 16:24) interrupt the inner- 
sanctum (2) purification of offering after their blood manipulations (Lev. 16:14-19) and before 
(4) the burning of their suet/ft (Lev. 16:25), which is followed by (5) disposal of their carcasses 
by incineration outside the camp (Lev. 16:27).” 440 

4.5 Conclusion 

The written prophetic works retain an oral, performative quality, using genres and compositional 
patterns characteristic of oral performance and asking us to imagine ourselves as the audience. 
Ritual was the key for the audience to participate with the text. At the heart of Israelite ritual and 
worship was the temple. This formalized ritual would have been presided over by the High 
Priest. 


439 Barker wrote that the Hight Priest, “was to remove the damaging effect of sin from the 
community and the creation.” The Great High Priest, 45, 48, 53. 

440 Gane, Cult and Character, 218-2019. 
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Chapter 5: Isaiah 42:1-9 

5.1 Introduction: 

This first Servant Song and the final Servant Song act as bookends and have the strongest 
allusions to temple liturgy and priestly function. In Isaiah 42:1-9, the Servant is introduced not 
only to the reader but to the Heavenly court. His commission is given, and his duties are 
outlined. John Goldingay suggests, “Prophets had long used the court scene as a theological 
metaphor in messages delivered in the context of the worship of the temple and of the worship of 
the exilic community (see, e. g., Ezek. 20:35-36; Hos. 4; 5; Mic. 6; Ps. 50; 82).” 441 The following 
will highlight the ritual aspects of this text. 

5.2 Translation 


i2-p»ps mm; in n 

’$93 nn:n ’TO? 

’mi ’prq 
.myi’ min 1 ? asipa 

1 Behold, A my servant,® whom I support; 
my chosen, in whom my soul delights; 

I have placed my spirit upon him, 
he will bring justice to the nations. 0 

pym x 1 ? 3 
xim x 1 ?] 
.iVip pins jraim-N 1 ?] 

2 He will not cry out, 
nor lift up 

nor cause his voice to be heard in the street. 

maim k 1 ? fiin njj? n 
n3|D’ s’? nm? npipDi 
.asipa xmi’ nps!? 

3 A bruised reed he will not break, 

and the dimly burning wick he will not extinguish 

he will faithfully bring forth justice. 

pirn s 1 ?! npms 1 ? t 
asipa ppN3 

.i^m’ a i9 s iniin'pi 

4 He shall not fail nor be crushed, 

until he has established justice on the earth 

and the coastlands shall wait for his teaching. 

np’ *?nd lax-ns n 
□P’t3i3i cra$D xii3 

p’l?y ny 1 ? naiP) ]fl3 
,D3 Q’3 I ?n 1 ? Dill 

5 Thus says the God YHWH, 

He who created the heavens, and stretched them out, 
He who spread forth the earth and that which brings 
forth, 

He who gives breath unto the people upon it 
and spirit to them that walk therein. 

Dp’ ’38 1 

6 I am YHWH 


441 Goldingay and Payne, Isaiah 40-55, 1:137. 
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P733 TpWji? 
77’3 pins] 

dv rn? 1 ? 733k] 
,3’la nik? 


I have called you in righteousness, 
and I have taken hold of your hand, 
and I formed you 

and I appointed you as a covenant with the people, 
for a light of the nations; 


niT]i? trry ops'? r 
tqx 73,933 truin'? 
k?3 3’33 
.pipn W’ 


7 To open the eyes of the blind, 
to bring out the prisoners from the prison, 
out of the dungeon, 
those who sit in darkness. 


’3tp ton 313’ ’3X3 81 am YHWH, that is My name; 

13X-k? ink? ’linpi and my glory I will not give to another, 
.a’’7’09 I ? ’n'pnni neither my praise to idols. 


1 x 3-337 3133303 a 9 Behold, the former things have come to pass, 

7’33 ’3X ni^7Dl and new things I do declare; 

333333 3733 before they spring forth, I announce them to you. 

.3338 

A LXX does not include 13. 

B “My servant ... “My chosen” LXX adds “Jacob” and “Israel,” respectively to each line, 
thus identifying the servant as the nation (cp. Isa. 41:8; 44:1). 

c The Targum Jonathan to the Prophets renders Isa. 42:1 as: “Behold My servant, the 
Messiah, whom I bring near, My chosen one, in whom My Memra takes delight; I will place 
My holy spirit upon him, and he shall reveal My law to the nations.” 442 

5.3 Structure 


5.3.1 Structure in relation to Deutero-Isaiah 


The first servant song (Isa. 42:1-9) was not a last-minute addition and does not work 
independently from the text. Many have noticed the close affinity to a previous section in 
Deutero-Isaiah. The setting, purpose, and result of Isa. 41:21-42:17 parallel that which is found 
in Isa. 41:1-20. 


442 Samson H. Levey, The Messiah: An Aramaic Interpretation; The Messianic Exegesis of the 
Targum (Cincinnati, OH: Hebrew Union College-Jewish Institute of Religion, 1974), 59. 
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Fig. 10 Parallel Structure of Isa. 41:1-20 and 41:21-42:17 443 


Court Scene 

41:1-7 

41:21-29 


Who lies behind political 
events? 

Who can explain political 
events? 


Only YHWH 

Only YHWH 


The nations are asked 

The nations’ gods are asked 


But they are helpless 

But they are useless 

The purpose for a servant 444 

41:8-16 

42:1-9 


The commitment YHWH 
makes to servant Israel 

The commitment YHWH 
expects from a servant 


The servant (Jacob/Israel) 
will see the defeat of its 
oppressors 

The servant is to bring 
deliverance to the oppressed 

Jacob/Israel in the 
Wilderness 

41:17-20 

42:14-17 


YHWH turns the desert to a 
garden 

YHWH turns the garden to a 
desert 


5.3.2 Structure of Isaiah 42:1-9 

Within the broader context of Deutero-Isaiah (Isa. 40-55), YHWH demonstrates himself as the 
Master of Human affairs (41:1-42:13). 445 Isa. 42:1-4 and 5-9 are subsets of this theme, in vss. 1-4 


443 Goldingay and Payne, Isaiah 40-55, 1:136. See John Goldingay, “The Arrangement of Isaiah 
XLI-XLV,” Veins Testamentum 29, no. 3 (1979): 289-299. Mettinger sees Isaiah 42:1-9 as a 
companion piece to Isa. 41:8-13 (the election of the Servant Israel) pointing out the similarities 
in vocabulary (hazaq (Isa. 41:9, 13; Isa. 42:6); qara’ (Isa. 41:9; Isa. 42: 6); bahar (Isa. 41:9; Isa. 
42:1); tamak (Isa. 41:10; Isa. 42:1)). Farewell to the Servant Songs, 31. 

444 Paul D. Hanson, Isaiah 40-66, (Louisville, KY: Westminster John Knox Press, 2012), 42. 
Hanson points out that both Isa. 41:8-10 and Isa. 42:1 have (1) a declaration of the servant; (2) 
the identification that the servant is “chosen”; and (3) that he is “upheld.” 

445 Marvin Sweeney writes, “They begin with a renewed prophetic commission in 40:1-11 to 
announce YHWH's restoration of Zion (cf. Seitz, “Divine Council”). The instruction proper in 
40:12-54:17 includes five basic contentions: (1) that YHWH is the master of creation (40:12-31); 
(2) that YHWH is the master of human events (41:1-42:13); (3) that YHWH is the redeemer of 
Israel (42:14-44:23); (4) that YHWH will use the pagan king Cyrus for the restoration of Zion 
(44:24-48:22); and (5) that YHWH is restoring Zion (chs. 49-54). The structure of this unit is 
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YHWH predicts His servant’s success and vss. 5-9 YHWH promises to empower His servant. 
Parallels between this first ‘song’ and the genre of “call narratives” have also been widely 
discussed 446 and debated. Vss. 1-4 and 5-9 illustrate “two commissions (vss. 1, 6) in parallelism 
are put together by the same speech of YHWH.” 447 Vss. 5-9 is a new unit differing from vss. 1-4 
by shifting the addressee from the third person singular form (vss. 1-4) to the second person 
singular form (vs. 6). The Servant’s “designation requires the presence of others who witness it, 
and it also bears the stamp of an accrediting.” 448 

Isaiah 42:1-9 can be divided into distinct sections, vss. 1-4 and 5-9. Claus Westermann refers to 
vss. 5-9 as a subsequent redactional layer that mistakenly tries to interpret the servant song of 
vss. 1-4 as a reference to Israel. 449 Brevard Childs argues that “there is no sign that vss. 5-9 are 
simply a secondary interpretive expansion of vss. 1-4. The language is very different, and the 
images are not immediately related. 


clearly designed to lead the reader to the conclusion that YHWH's restoration of Zion is now 
taking place.” Isaiah 1-39, 48. 

446 As opposed to calling this a “Call Narrative,” Baltzer refers to this as an “installation 
account” comparable to Isaiah 6. Deutero-Isaiah, 124-125. Kim also said that this section 
describes an individual being “called and commissioned by YHWH for a task.” Ambiguity, 59. 

447 Kim, Ambiguity, 72. Klaus Baltzer suggests that since there are two “installation accounts,” 
the identity of the recipient might also change, that there is two servants here. Deutero-Isaiah, 
124. 

448 Westermann, Isaiah 40-66, 94-95. 

449 Westermann, Isaiah 40-66, 101. See Beuken, Jesaja 40-48, 212; Claus Westermann, “Das 
Heilswort Bei Deuterojesaja,” Evangelische Theologie 24, no. 7 (1964): 355-373; Beaulieu, 
Behold! My Servant, 47. 
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In contrast, there is a direct literary relation between vss. 5-9 and 49:1 (cf. below), where there is 
a close linguistic overlap.” 450 Although there are two sections of this poem, it is clear that each 
half refers to the same individual. 451 


The outline of the first servant poem is as follows: 452 

I. Presentation of servant Israel to court (vss. 1-4) 

A. Presentation of servant Israel proper with YHWH’S qualifications (vs. la-ba) 

1. Behold my servant whom I uphold (vs. laa) 

2. My chosen one whom I approve (vs. la[3) 

3. I have placed my spirit upon him (vs. lba) 

B. Qualities of the servant (vs. lbp-4) 

1. Brings out law to the nations (vs. lbp) 

2. Does not raise voice (vs. 2) 

a. Does not cry out (vs. 2aa) 

b. Does not shout (vs. 2a[3) 

c. Does not make voice heard in the street (vs. 2b) 

3. Does not disturb (vs. 3a) 

a. Does not break a weak reed (vs. 3aa) 

b. Does not put out a dim wick (vs. 3aP) 

4. Brings out law for truth (vs. 3b) 

5. Does not desist until accomplishes goal (vs. 4) 

a. Does not fail nor is crushed (vs. 4aa) 

b. Until establishes justice on the earth (vs. 4aP-b) 

(i) Establishes justice on earth (vs. 4aP) 

(ii) Coastlands await his teaching (vs. 4b) 

II. YHWH’s address to the servant: commission (vs. 5-9) 


450 Childs, Isaiah, 325. 

451 Westermann, Isaiah 40-66, 98. 

452 This structure is based off of Sweeney’s analysis, with some subtle alterations. Sweeney, 
Isaiah 40-66, 68. In his article “Mispat The First Servant Song and Its Context” W. A. M. 
Beuken states that the structure of Isa. 42:1-4 is a chiasm with a juridical literary genre. 


A 

la 

YHWH designates his Servant 

B 

lb’ 

YHWH equips his Servant 

C 

lb” 

his mission: mispat 

D 

2-3a 

his behavior: no shouting, no violence against the oppressed 

C’ 

3b 

his mission: mispat 

B’ 

4a’ 

his destiny: oppression 

A’ 

4a”-b 

his mission: mispat and torah 


William A. M. Beuken, “Mispat: The First Servant Song and Its Context,” Vetus Testamentum 
22,no.l (1972): 3 
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A. Expanded prophetic messenger formula (vs. 5) 

1. Messenger formula proper (vs. 5aa) 

2. YHWH’s attributes (vs. 5aa-b) 

a. Created/stretched out the heavens (vs. 5aa) 

b. Founded the earth and its contents (vs. 5af]) 

c. Gave soul and breath to people (vs. 5b) 

(i) Soul to people on it (vs. 5ba) 

(ii) Breath to those who walk on it (vs. 5bp) 

B. YHWH’s commissioning speech (vss. 6-9) 

1. YHWH’s commission to the servant (vss. 6-7) 

a. Commission (vs. 6a-ba) 

(i) I YHWH have called you in righteousness (vs. 6aa) 

(ii) I have grasped you by the hand (vs. 6aP) 

(iii) I created you (vs. 6bo.') 

(iv) I appointed you (vs. 6ba 2 ) 

b. Purpose of commission (vs. 6bp) 

(i) For a covenant of the people (vs. 6bp 1 ) 

(ii) For a light of the nations (vs. 6bp 2 ) 

c. The consequences (vs. 7) 

(i) To open the eyes of the blind (vs. 7aa) 

(ii) To rescue prisoners (vs. 7aP) 

(iii) From dungeons (vs. 7ba) 

(iv) Those who sit in darkness (vs. 7bP) 

2. YHWH’s self-identification and announcement of action (vss. 8-9) 

a. YHWH’s self-identification (vs. 8) 

(i) Announcement of the divine name (vs. 8a) 

(ii) Does not concede identity to others (vs. 8b) 

1. Does not give glory to others (vs. 8ba) 

2. Nor praise to idols (vs. 8bP) 

b. Announcement of coming action (vs. 9) 

(i) Announces new things (vs. 9a) 

(ii) I inform you before they come to pass (vs. 9b) 

5.4 Setting 

This text was probably used in some way with the construction, dedication, and restoration of the 
Israelite cult in Jerusalem during the Second Temple period. 453 Marvin Sweeney wrote that with 


453 Goldingay and Payne notices some subtle nuances in the text, he writes, “From a diachronic 
perspective this may sometimes involve anachronism. For instance, we treat 42:1-4 as taking up 
issues raised in 2:2-4 and taking them further. Historically it may be that 2:2-4 is later than 42:1- 
4, but if so, the book as we have it invites us to read the older passage in light of the later one.” 
Goldingay and Payne, Isaiah 40-55, 1:4. It is interesting to note that the themes of both of these 
text focus on the temple complex. 
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“the concluding hymn in 42:10-13 suggests a temple or at least a temple-site setting. Insofar as 
scholars know of no liturgical setting used by Jews in Babylonia, the site of the temple, whether 
rebuilt or not, would provide an appropriate setting for the liturgical performance of the book of 
Isaiah.” 454 Further information on the setting will be given below. Joseph Blenkinsopp, writes, 
“The discourse is addressed neither to celestial beings nor to foreigners but to the congregation, 
to whom the designated person is represented as if present to the special relationship to God 
enjoyed by this person is encapsulated in the term ‘ebed and reinforced by his being chosen, the 
object of God’s good pleasure, and endowed with divine charism (“spirit”), as were so many 
judges, rulers, and prophets before him.” 455 

5.5 In Light of Ritual and Temple Imagery 

Within the first Servant Song alone (Isaiah 42:1-4, 5-9), 456 there are at least eleven connections 
to ritual and temple imagery. These eleven aspects are: (1) setting of the text within the heavenly 
court, 457 a scene that is symbolically recreated in the Holy of Holies; 458 (2) The identity of the 


454 Marvin A Sweeney, Isaiah 40-66. (Grand Rapids, MI: William B. Eerdmans Publishing 
Company, 2016), 78. Beaulieu agrees that this section carries some sort of liturgical aspect. 
Beaulieu, Behold! My Servant, 72. 

455 Blenkinsopp, Isaiah 40-5, 211-212. 

456 The initial servant song incorporates vss. 1-4, which is referred to by Sweeney as the 
“Presentation of the servant Israel to court”; The following section (vss. 5-9) is thematically 
attached and is referred to as “YHWH’s address to servant: commission”; See Sweeney, Isaiah 
40-66, 68. 

457 Isa. 42:1 is set in the heavenly court where the Servant is introduced into the “heavenly 
household”; See Baltzer, Deutero-Isaiah, 124; R. N. Whybray, Isaiah 40-66, (Grand Rapids, MI: 
William B. Eerdmans Publishing Co., 1981), 71; Joachimsen, Identities in Transition, 59, fn. 

173. 

458 After ritually cleansing, the High Priest would be allowed to enter the Holy of Holies 
annually to enter the symbolic presence of deity, Isaiah 42 might be a recreation of the High 
Priest’s entrance. 
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Servant might very well be the High Priest who represents the people of Israel 459 ; (3) The 
Servant’s responsibility to maintain justice to the nations. (4) The endowment of God’s spirit 
upon the servant points to ritual anointing; 460 (5) A comparison of the responsibilities of the 
servant in light of “Negative Confessions” found in the Temple Entrance Hymns; 461 (6)The 
actions of the “servant” in light of temple symbols show that the High Priest would have been 
commissioned to represent not only the people but also to stand as proxy for YHWH; 462 (7) The 
creation motif is associated with Deutero-Isaiah, a Priestly hand, and the Temple; (8) The 
allusion to a “divine handclasp” (Isa. 42:6); 463 (9) the servant is identified as the embodiment of 


459 Zech. 3:8; 6:12; See Margaret Barker, The Great High Priest, The Temple Roots of Christina 
Liturgy (London: T & T Clark, 2003), 244. 

460 The endowment of God’s spirit, mentioned in Isaiah 42:1, can be associated with ritual 
anointing; Isaiah 61:1 and 1 Sam. 16:13 both put “the spirit of the Lord” (mrp [’rtS] nm) in 
parallel with anointing (ntra); At least three of these groups were ritually anointed: kings (1 Sam. 
10:1), prophets (1 Kings 19:16), and priests (Ex. 28:41); These ritual anointings, although not 
exclusively, were associated with the temple; Through this anointing, the king would “absorb 
divine attributes through unction”; Lor a priest, this anointing cleansed him and therefore 
“empowering him to operate in the realm of the sacred”; At times, the lines between king and 
priest would blur and the King played the role of an anointed priest; See 1 Sam. 21:7; 2 Sam. 
6:12-14; 1 Kings 8:14, 22; Throughout the monarchy, the high priest functioned as the head of 
the Jerusalem priesthood and the temple; In postexilic times, the high priest took on increasing 
political authority and, in many ways, functioned as the head of state in lieu of a king, an 
embodiment of the people; See Lred Skolnik and Michael Berenbaum, Encyclopedia Judaica 
(Detroit, MI: Macmillan and Keter Publishing House, 2007), 180. 

461 Isaiah 42:2-4 frames the servant’s responsibilities in a series of negative and positive 
statements; Temple entrance hymns (see Psalms 15, 24, cp. Isaiah 33:15) are also framed in 
similar ways. It is unknown how these entrance hymns actually function, Moshe Weinfeld 
proposes four possibilities. “Instructions for Temple Visitors in the Bible and in Ancient Egypt,” 
in Egyptological Studies, ed. Sarah Israelite-Groll (Jerusalem: Magnes, 1982), 230-231; Parallels 
can also be seen in the daily Egyptian temple liturgy and in the Babylonian Akitu Festival. 

462 The servant was to “bring forth judgment” (Mtra) (Isa. 42:1); YHWH stands alone as the 
source of judgment (toswa) (see Psalms 37:6, cp. Psalms 17:2; Hos. 6:3; Hab. 1:4, 7); The 
emanation of this judgment is centered in the temple (Psalms 97:2, 8); Here the High Priest (a 
proxy for Israel) becomes a divine agent, assuming the special role of judge, or royal ruler. See 
Kim, Ambiguity, 64. 

463 Isaiah 41 and 42 combines the terms “p’Tnn” and “"pn” to illustrate both the right hand of God 
and the right hand of His chosen. “The context in these passages has to do with entering into a 
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the covenant; (10) Thematic and linguistic parallels between the Servant Songs and many of the 
Psalms that were used in conjunction with the fall/harvest festivals temple worship; 464 (11) the 
reference to the liturgical calendar with the Jubilee year (Lev. 25:9). Additional insights can be 
seen in the other Servant Songs when viewed through the lenses of temple and ritual imagery. 
The following will analyze eight aspects of Isaiah 42:1-9 in light of ritual and temple imagery. 

1. Setting (Isa. 42:1-9) 

“Behold, my servant” (Isa. 42:1-9) 

The setting of Isaiah 42:1-9 appears to be YHWH amidst of his heavenly court, 465 a scene that is 
recreated in the earthly temple in the Holy of Holies. Jon D. Levenson comments that the 
Israelite temple “is simply the earthly manifestation of the heavenly Temple. ... The Temple in 
Zion is the antitype to the cosmic archetype.” 466 

The text begins with a narrator speaking in the first person; Klaus Baltzer suggests that the 
spokesman in vs. 1 “represents the Deity.” 467 The speaker appears to be YHWH who is 


covenant which includes an oath made by deity ... the content of the oath is mentioned in 
connection with the gesture”; The verb “lan” means “to hold,” this together with the oath-taking 
function has the connotation of keeping the covenant. See David Calabro, “The Divine 
Handclasp in the Hebrew Bible and in Near Eastern Iconography,” in Temple Insights , ed. 

Jeffery Bradshaw (Salt Lake City, UT: Ebom Books, 2014), 85. 

464 Especially Psalms 90-106 and the Psalms of the “Sons of Korah” were used in conjunction 
with the fall/harvest festivals and the divine commission of gathering at the temple. See Sigmund 
Mowinckel, The Psalms in Israel's worship (Grand Rapids, MI: William B. Eerdmans Publishing 
Co., 2004), 2:200; Aubrey R. Johnson, Sacral Kingship in Ancient Israel (Cardiff: Wales U.P., 
1967), 54-57; Frank-Lothar Hossfeld, Erich Zenger, Linda M Maloney, and Klaus Baltzer, 
Psalms: A Commentary on Psalms (Minneapolis, MN: Fortress Press, 2005), 195. 

465 Whybray, Isaiah 40-66, 71. Goldingay and Payne also writes that the servant is “being 
presented to the heavenly court.” Isaiah 40-55, 1:209. 

466 Jon D. Levenson, Sinai and Zion: An Entry into the Jewish Bible (New York, NY: Winston 
Press, 1985), 140. 

467 Baltzer, Deutero-Isaicih, 131. 
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introducing his servant to the “the council of the heavenly household.” 468 There are strong 
parallels between this account in Isaiah 42 and the genre of Call Narratives 469 which depict the 
deity sitting enthroned amidst His court surrounded by his courtiers (cp. Isa. 6; Jer. 23:18; 2 
Kings 22; Job 1). This throne scene within the heavenly council is symbolically recreated within 
the temple itself. The sacred center of the Temple, The Holy of Holies, is described as having the 
Ark of the Covenant in the center with the Mercy Seat resting upon it, flanked by the two 
cherubim (1 Kings 6:19-28). Through ritually cleansing, the High Priest would be allowed to 
enter the Holy of Holies annually and enter the symbolic presence of deity. Vss. 1-4 could refer 
to the ritual entrance of a representative of Israel into the symbolic presence of deity. 


468 Isaiah 42 is “preceded by a court scene in the heavenly sphere” (Isa. 41:21-29). See Baltzer, 
Deutero-Isaiah , 124. 

469 Although not an exhaustive list, the four primary analyses of Call Narratives are (1) Klaus 
Baltzer, “Considerations Regarding the Office and Calling of the Prophet,” Harvard Theological 
Review, 61 (1968), 567-581, which has a tradition-historical socially oriented examination of 
Call Narratives. His list includes, 1. The Setting in YHWH’s Presence; 4. The Call of the 
Prophet; 5. The Installation and Transferal of Authority; 6. The Specification of Authority and 
Responsibility; 7. Additional Regulation of Duties; 8. A Formula of Admonition; 9. A Formal 
Dismissal. (2) Norman Habel, “The Form and Significance of the Call Narratives,” Zeitschrift 
FUr Die Alttestamentliche Wissenschaft 11 (1965): 297-323, this emphasizes the literary and 
form critical analysis; His list includes, 1. The Divine Confrontation; 2. Human (Rational) 
Response; 3. The Introductory Word; 4. The Prophet’s Response; 5. The Commission; 6. 
Objection; 7. Reassurance; 8. Request for a Sign; 9. A Sign. (3) Herbert Marks, “On Prophetic 
Stammering,” in The Book and the Text: The Bible and Literary Theory , ed. Regina M. Schwartz 
(Cambridge: Basil Blackwell, 1990), 80. Marks emphasizes a psychological and philosophical 
approach to the topic. His list includes, 1. Confrontation with Excessive Object; 2. A Wish to be 
Inundated; 3. The Anxiety of Incorporation and Reassertion of the Ego; 4. Obscuration or 
Blockage for Mental Protection; 5. The Prophetic Stammer; 6. A Feeling of Guilt; 7. Liberation 
Through Symbolization; 8. Resolution Through the First Identification; 9. A Second 
Identification. (4) John J. Collins, “The Jewish Apocalypse,” Semeia 14 (1979): 21-60. Collins 
list includes: 1. Visions, Epiphanies, Theophanies; 2. Otherworldly Mediator / Divine Encounter; 
3. Reaction of Reception; 4. Ascension; 5. Cosmogony / Primordial Events; 6. Recollection of 
the Past / Prophesy of the Future; 7. Persecution / Eschatological Upheaval; 8. Judgement / 
Destruction; 9. Cosmic Transformation; 10. Otherworldly Regions / Beings; 11. Rejection; 12. 
Narrative Conclusion. 
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As an extension of vss. 1-4, vs. 5 depicts a speaker “who has been empowered to utter formula: 
‘Thus says the Yahweh’” 470 and introduces an empowered and commissioned individual to a 
group. It is assumed that the audience in vss. 6-9 is the same audience as in vss. 1-4. If this scene 
is viewed through a ritualistic lens, then vs. 5 could have been performed symbolically by other 
priestly individuals who would introduce the High Priest. The setting of this section fits nicely in 
a temple context. 

2. The Role and Commission of the Servant (Isa. 42:1, 6; cp. 49:6-7) 

“my servant ’ (Isa. 42:1; 49:6) 

“my chosen” (Isa. 42:1; 49:7) 

“I have called you” (Isa. 42:6) 

If the “servant” in Isaiah 42:1-4 is the people Israel, as the LXX suggests, the individual could be 
personified by the High Priest who ritually enters the presence of God 471 and who represents the 
people of Israel (cp. Zech. 3:8; 6:12). Isa. 42:1 “starts with a superscription” 472 asking an 
audience to “Behold my servant.” Deutero-Isaiah “only uses in an address in the plural or in 
any case to a collective.” 473 According to Jan L. Koole, the “servant actually stands for the 
collective Israel” 474 based off the plural in vs. 9. The High Priest would stand in proxy and 
represent all Israel collectively. According to Ex. 28, the role of the High Priest “was to secure 
the bonds of the covenant. The mysterious Servant figure in Isaiah had the same role; he was 


470 Baltzer, Deutero-Isaiah , 130. 

471 Seeking the face/presence of YHWH has been at the heart of the temple cult (1 Chron. 16:11; 
2 Chron. 7:14; Psalms 17:5; 24:6; 27:8-9; 41:12; 105:4; etc.) See Margaret Barker, The Great 
High Priest, The Temple Roots of Christina Liturgy (London; New York, NY: T & T Clark, 
2003), 6. 

472 Kim, Ambiguity , 57. 

473 Koole, Isaiah III, 1:214. 

474 Koole, Isaiah III, 1:238. 
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hitnself the covenant.” 475 This covenant was personified by the High Priest who essentially 
became the connection between Israel and deity. The annually renewing of the covenant on the 
Day of Atonement was done when the high priest entered the Holy of Holies. According to 
Margaret Barker, “this is probably the meaning of the Servant being called in righteousness and 
appointed ‘the covenant of the people’ (Isa. 42:6; 49:8). Thus, the Servant being called the 
Righteous One making many righteous must have been the High Priest (cp. Isa. 53:5, 11).” 476 
The commission is designed to buttress a prophet’s prospects of being taken seriously by a 
community.” 477 

The individual “is here given a new identity with a new name - or rather, an old name 
redefined.” 478 The Servant is declared to be “chosen” (Isa. 42:1; cp. Isa. 49:7). It is important to 
note that, the Levitical priests were chosen 479 for the role of ministering to God (Deut. 21:5); and 
the Israelites were also chosen from the Canaanites (Deut. 7:6; 14:2; cp. 1 Kings 3:8). The 
context, specifically of Deut. 7:6, relates to the covenant renewal of Ex. 34:10-16 and Ex. 19:5- 
6 480 The concept of being chosen (’TO?) and being anointed are strongly interrelated in the 
Hebrew Bible before a priest (or a king) is anointed, he is chosen (see Deut. 18:5; 21:5; 1 Sam. 
10:24; 16:8-10, 13). 


475 Margaret Barker, Temple Theology, An Introduction (London: Society for the Promotion of 
Christian Knowledge, 2004), 50. 

476 Margaret Barker, The Hidden Tradition of the Kingdom of God (London: Society for the 
Promotion of Christian Knowledge, 2007), 47-50. 

477 Goldingay and Payne, Isaiah 40-55, 2:155. 

478 Adams, The Performative Nature, 152. 

479 Incidentally, the books of Enoch, Enoch is also described an unidentified “chosen one”: 1 
Enoch 39:6; 40:5; 45:3-4; 49:2, 4; 51:5a, 3; 52:6, 9; 53:6; 55:4; 62:1. 

480 Beaulieu, Behold! My Sen’ant, 84. 
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YHWH declares that “my soul delights” (’#93 nn^-j) in the Servant. Mignon Jacobs wrote that 
“The verb rasa, “to take pleasure in,” When used in the cult connotes the deity’s delight with the 
sacrifice. The verb appears with both humans and the deity as subject. With God/Yahweh as 
subject, the verb occurs with several objects, including persons (2 Sam. 24:23; Isa. 42:1; Ezek. 
20:40-41) and values, ways, and deeds (Prov 16:7). Its use in the cultic system includes instances 
when the sacrifice might be deemed acceptable or unacceptable (e.g., Lev. 1:3, 4; 7:18; 19:7; 
22:23, 25, 27). A sacrifice does not automatically elicit God’s pleasure; rather, God’s pleasure is 
reserved for sacrifices that are deemed acceptable. Conversely, there are times when God may be 
displeased with a sacrifice and reject it (Amos 5:22; Hos. 8:13; Mai. 1:8-10; Lev. 7:18; 19:7; 
22:23).” 481 Moreover, in Psalms the acceptance (or non-acceptance) of an offering includes the 
verb np T ((Ps. 51:51:18 [Eng. 51:16]; 119:108), Whereas in Leviticus, the expression 'Pin'? ‘to 
favor it’ as a noun (see Lev. 1:3) ‘serves as a technical term denoting God’s favorable acceptance 
of the sacrificial offering. 482 

In this light, the term “servant,” might specifically refer to the Priests as opposed to other groups. 
A servant could be a worshipper. “Service” was an act of worship, with “serving the service” 
used as a technical term for the work of the Levites: “minister at the tabernacle” (Num. 3:8) is 
literally “to serve the service of the tabernacle.” The Levitical singers were servants of the Lord 
in the temple (Ps. 134:1; 135: l). 483 


481 Mignon R. Jacobs, The Books ofHaggai and Malachi (Grand Rapids, MI: William B. 
Eerdmans Publishing Company, 2017), 55. 

482 Beaulieu, Behold! My Servant , 86. 

483 Margaret Barker, Temple Mysticism: An Introduction (London: Society for the Promotion of 
Christian Knowledge, 2011), 133. 
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With these verbal clues, it appears very likely that the person being described holds a priestly 
office. 

3. Endowed with God’s Spirit (Isa. 42:1) 

“I have placed my spirit upon him” (Isa. 42:1) 

The servant’s commission begins with the statement, “I have placed my spirit upon him, he will 
bring justice to the nations” (Isa. 42: l). 484 The endowment of God’s spirit 485 mentioned in Isaiah 
42:1, can be associated with ritual anointing. Isaiah 61:1 and 1 Sam. 16:13 both put “the spirit of 
the Lord” (rnrr [’jls] nm) in parallel with anointing (mtftt). The spirit has moved upon many 
groups, according to the Hebrew Bible, the Spirit enabled the kings (1 Sam. 11:6; 16:13; cp. Isa. 
11:2), prophets (Num. 11:29; 24:2; 1 Sam. 10:6; 2 Chron. 24:20; Ezek. 11:5; 37:1; Hos. 9:7; 

Mic. 3:8), leaders (Num. 11:17; Judges 3:10; 6:34) and artisans (Ex. 31:1-5). Deutero-Isaiah also 
predicts a pouring out of the spirit upon the people as a whole, (Isa. 44:4, cp. Ezek. 36:26; Joel 
3:1 [2:28]).” 486 At least three of these groups were ritually anointed: kings (1 Sam. 10:1), 
prophets (1 Kings 19:16), and priests (Ex. 28:41). These ritual anointings, although not 


484 The servant and Enoch’s “son of man” were both “endowed by the Spirit to establish justice” 
(Isa. 42:1-4; 49:1-7; cf. 1 Enoch 49:4; and 48:1-6). George W. E Nickelsburg, Klaus Baltzer, and 
James C VanderKam, 1 Enoch: A Commentary on the Book of 1 Enoch 2 (Minneapolis, MN: 
Fortress, 2012), 44. Barker writes that “Enoch’s Son of Man looked like an angel, he ‘had 
righteousness,’ he revealed the hidden things, and he sat in judgement on the kings and the 
mighty ones (1 Enoch 46:1-8). ... Other details suggest he was Isaiah’s Servant ... the ‘Chosen 
One’ who had received the Spirit of wisdom, understanding, insight and might.” Temple 
Mysticism , 139. 

485 Jacobs writes, “in prophetic texts, “my spirit” occurs in Isa. 42:1; 44:3; 59:21; Ezek. 37:14; 
Joel 2:28-29; Zech. 4:6; 7:12. Furthermore, in the prophetic texts ruah yhwh, “spirit of Yahweh,” 
is the usual formulation (Isa. 11:12; 40:13; 61:1; Ezek 11:5; 37:1; Mic. 3:8) as compared with 
ruah 'eldhim, “spirit of God” (Ezek 11:24; cf. Num. 24:2; 1 Sam. 10:10; 11:6).” The Books of 
Haggai and Malachi (Grand Rapids, MI: William B. Eerdmans Publishing Company, 2017), 83. 
Goldingay and Payne write, “Yhwh’s breath being put ‘on’ someone like a coat rather than ‘in’ 
them may already have such significance.” He later writes, that the servant “is endowed with 
Yhwh’s breath as part of Yhwh’s activity in creative redemption.” Isaiah 40-55, 1:214, 225. 

486 Kool e, Isaiah III, 1:216. 
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exclusively, were associated with the temple. Through this anointing, the king would “absorb 
divine attributes through unction.” For a priest, this anointing cleansed him and therefore 
“empowering him to operate in the realm of the sacred.” 487 At times, the lines between king and 
priest would blur, and the King played the role of an anointed priest 488 who led the temple rituals 
and processions, representing/acting in place of YHWH himself. 489 Alec Motyer, suggests, “My 
Spirit is the mode of the Lord’s personal presence (Ps. 139:7) and action (Ps. 33:6; see 40:7) and 
the special endowment of leaders (Nu. 11:16; 1 Sa. 16:13).” 490 

Isa. 42:5 “I have appointed you” (’firq), this is the same terminology used to “appoint” priest 
(Num. 8:16; 18:6 Ezek. 3:17-19; cp. Isa. 49:1, 5). Jacob Milgrom has pointed out that “the root 
n-t-n implies dedication by replacing the first-born in the cultic duties, the Levites are dedicated 
(n-t-ri) to the Lord (Num. 3:16-18; cf. 3:41) and in a special dedication ritual (Num. 8:5-22) are 
transferred to the jurisdiction of the priests.” 491 He later wrote, that this “is the technical tenn to 
designate the nature of the Levites’ relationship to the Lord (cf. Lev. 18:6). This relationship is 
accurately described by Onkelos, which renders ‘dedicated’ (to God) here who then reassigns 
them to the priests. This usage of natan is found in other, similar biblical contexts. Hannah vows 
that she will dedicate ( titten ) her son Samuel to the Lord (1 Sam. 1:11). Joshua 
assigned/dedicated (natan) the Gibeonites as manual laborers in the Temple (Josh. 9:26). Later 
we read of a class of Temple servants called netinim who were assigned ( netunim ) to the Levites 

487 Skolnik, Encyclopedia Judaica, 180. 

488 Consider David acting as a priest see 1 Sam. 21:7; 2 Sam. 6:12-14. Also, Solomon, see 1 
Kings 8:14, 22. 

489 Johnson, Sacml Kingship , 13-14. See 1 Chron. 29:23. 

490 Motyer, Prophecy of Isaiah. 320. 

491 Jacob Milgrom, Numbers: 1P7PP: The Traditional Hebrew Text with the New JPS Translation 
(Philadelphia, PA: Jewish Publication Society, 1990), 17. 
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(Ezra 8:2).” 492 This might have reference to the priestly anointing mentioned Ex. 40:12-15. 
Concerning Israel being this anointed “servant” in Isaiah 42, the roles of king and priest are 
combined in the statement made at the foot of the temple mount of Sanai where Israel is destined 
to be a “kingdom of priests” (Ex. 19:6). 

4. The Servant and “justice to the nations” (Isa. 42:1, 3) 

“he will bring justice to the nations” (Isa. 42:1) 

“bring forth justice” (Isa. 42:3) 

One of the initial assignments given to the Servant 493 is to “bring justice to the nations” (ttSWQ) 
(Isa. 42:1). 494 YHWH stands alone as the source of judgment (ODltftt) (see Psalms 37:6, cp. 
Psalms 17:2; Hos. 6:3; Hab. 1:4, 7). The emanation of this judgment is centered in the temple 
(Psalms 97:2, 8). Here Israel collectively becomes a divine agent, assuming the special role of 
Judge, prophet, or royal ruler. 495 Apparently, as “all nations flow” to the “house of YHWH” (Isa. 
2:2), YHWH will “judge between the nations” (Isa. 2:4) through commissioned Israel. The work 
of this servant of God is in contrast to the political power brokers of history, as the nonviolent 
accomplishment of YHWH’s order of justice. 


492 Milgrom, Numbers , 64. 

493 Compare the commissions found in Judges 3:10, Micah 3:8, Isaiah 11:2-5 where the spirit of 
YHWH is closely associated with being installed as a judge (EDW) or bringing judgment (EDETs). 

494 The term ODltfa typically has the meaning of “judgment,” “decision,” or “law,” see Ludwig 
Koehler & Walter Baumgartner, The Hebrew and Aramaic lexicon of the Old Testament (Leiden; 
New York, NY: E.J. Brill, 1994-2000), 651. Others have expanded the meaning to incorporate 
the concepts of “revelation.” See John L McKenzie, Second Isaiah: Introduction, Translation, 
and Commentary to Chapters XL-LV (Garden City, N.Y., Doubleday, 1968), 37. Christopher 
North stretches the meaning to incorporate “true religion.” The suffering servant in Deutero- 
Isaiah; an historical and critical study (London: Oxford University Press, 1956), 141. Exodus 
6:6 associates this root with “deliverance” (’flVSD [^3]). Oswalt says that in the broadest sense, 
mispat, refers to “societal order.” The Book of Isaiah, 110. 

495 Kim, Ambiguity, 64. 
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The Servant appears to have qualities of a prophet, a king, and a priest. Joshua, as a High Priest, 


was commissioned in Zechariah 3:7 with a series of responsibilities that were traditionally 
viewed as exclusively a prophet’s or king’s role. He is divinely commissioned to preside over the 
temple complex with apparently no interference from other entities; 496 he was commissioned to 
“judge,” a responsibility classically reserved to the King; and he was given free access (either 
symbolically or literally) to the divine council, access typically only granted to prophets. 497 

According to Leviticus 10:10-11, priests are given responsibilities to determine between the pure 
and the impure. 498 Edward Young asserted that this role expanded to include a “priestly-judicial 
functions.” 499 Placing the text in a Second Temple context, new insights might come forth 
concerning this assignment. James VanderKam wrote, “although there are verses that speak of 
Levites as judging (Deut. 17:9-11; 21:5; Ezek. 44:24 [at the sanctuary]; 2 Chr. 19:8, 11), others 
name this as a royal duty (for example, 2 Sam 15:1-4; 1 Kgs 3:16-28; Jer. 21:11-12; 22:1-4). 

This responsibility is now to be placed on the shoulders of the high priest Joshua. Consequently, 
the prophet may here be crediting him with greater authority in a sphere in which the king had 
predominated.” 500 


496 Benjamin Uffenheimer, The Visions of Zechariah: From Prophecy to Apocalyptic (Jerusalem: 
Israel Society for Biblical Research & Kirjath Sepher, 1961), 102; Meyers, Haggai, Zechariah 1- 
8, 196; Hinckley G. T. Mitchell, J. M. Powis Smith, and Julius A. Bewer, A Critical and 
Exegetical Commentary on Haggai, Zechariah, Malachi and Jonah (Edinburgh: T & T Clark, 
1912), 154-55; VanderKam, From Joshua to Caiaphas, 29. 

497 See the summary in James C. VanderKam, “Joshua the High Priest and the Interpretation of 
Zechariah 3,” The Catholic Biblical Quarterly 53, no. 4 (1991): 59-60; Mitchell, A Critical and 
Exegetical Commentary , 154-55; Petersen, Haggai and Zechariah 1-8, 207-8; Meyers, Haggai, 
Zechariah 1-8, 196-97. 

498 Tiemeyer, Priestly Rites and Prophetic Rage, 114-115. 

499 Edward J. Young, Studies in Isaiah (Grand Rapids, MI: Eerdmans, 1954), 206. 

500 VanderKam, From Joshua to Caiaphas, 29 
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5. The Servant and Temple Entrance Hymns (Isa. 42:2-4) 

“he will not...” (Isa. 42:2) 

Temple entrance hymns (Ps. 15; 24; 132; cp. Isa. 33:15) set criteria for worthiness to enter the 
temple complex. 501 Psalms 15 & 24 have long been considered temple entrance hymns used in 
liturgical practice as qualifications for admittance into the Israelite temple 502 by those who seek 


501 Ze'ev W. Falk claims that Psalms 1 “was used as a kind of sermon to test the worshipper’s 
moral qualities. Psalms 2:1-12 and 3:1-8, parallel admonitions, both asked the offerer to desist 
from his intention if he felt himself unworthy.” Ze'ev W. Falk, Hebrew Law in Biblical Times: 

An Introduction (Provo, UT: Brigham Young University Press, 2001), 55. 

502 It is unknown how Psalms 24 was actually used in the temple service although three possible 
theories arise: 

(1) Possibly “a priest posed the questions to the temple visitors at the temple gate(s).” Weinfeld. 
“Instructions for Temple Visitors,” 230-231. This may have been the role of Eli, who sat at the 
temple post (1 Sam. 1:9). Also, we find explicit instruction by Moses about the purification and 
sanctification of the people before the event (Ex. 19:10, 5), as well as warnings to keep away 
from the holy scene (Ex. 19:12-13). See Num. 1:51-53; 2 Kings 22:4; 23:4; 1 Chron. 9:17-24; 2 
Chron. 8:14; 23:19; Hag. 2:11. This concept is turned around by Erhard S.Gerstenberger who 
claims that it is “an inquiry by the pilgrim at the temple gate.” Psalms Part 1 with an 
Introduction to Cultic Poetry (Grand Rapids, MI: Eerdman’s Publishing, 1988), 87. Part of the 
hymn would possibly be recited by the priest with the patron replying back with the correct 
response. Othmar Keel wrote “the pilgrim addressed the priest (or priests) sitting at the temple 
gates, asking who might set foot on the mountain of Yahweh. The gates of the Jerusalem temple, 
as ‘Gates of Righteousness,’ were open only to the ‘righteous’ (Ps 118:19-20).” The Symbolism 
of the Biblical World: Ancient Near Eastern Iconography and the Book of Psalms (Winona Lake: 
Eisenbrauns, 1997), 126. Keel states, “the singer wants to walk through the portal of 
righteousness. At the gates leading into the sanctuary inquiry is made about the [righteousness] 
of each participant in worship. That is why the portals are called gates of righteousness. Passing 
through the gate is a sign of being included in the realm of the [righteous]” Symbolism of the 
Biblical World, 399. Psalms 24 would therefore act as not only an interview but also the 
password for entrance. If this is the case, it would have been recited multiple times daily, every 
time one passed the entrance of the sanctuary. 

(2) The injunctions of the Psalms “were inscribed upon the lintels and the doorposts as they were 
in many Egyptian temples of the Hellenistic period.” 

(3) “Perhaps Psalms 15 and 24 were hymns sung by worshippers in their congregations, by the 
Levitical choir who sang in the temple courtyard.” Compare 1 Chronicles 9:33; 2 Chronicles 
5:12-13; 29:30; Nehemiah 7:1, 73; Ezra 2:41-42. See Donald W. Parry, “Who Shall Ascend into 
the Mountain of the Lord: Three Biblical Entrance Hymns,” in Reason, Revelation, and Faith: 
essays in Honor of Truman G. Madsen, ed. Daniel C. Peterson and Stephen D. Ricks (Provo, UT: 
FARMS, 2002), 735-736; Weinfeld. “Instructions for Temple Visitors,” 230-232. 
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the “face of YHWH” (Ps. 24:6). 503 Seeking the face of God had been at the heart of the Israelite 
temple cult. 504 After a double interrogative, a series of confessions of innocence is given which 
determine the moral qualities of the participant, they outline “the ideal behavior of one who is 
granted admission to the holy place” 505 Negative confessions are not unique to this chapter of the 
Hebrew Bible but appear in a number of locations, many of which are associated with temple 
themes. 506 Similar statements of worthiness, which are framed as negative confessions, can be 


Regardless of the method in which the text was used, it is clear in each account the text was used 
in the “daily service of the Temple.” 

503 Unlike Hebrew Bible, the LXX states explicitly that patrons sought “the face of the god of 
Jacob” (^qxoovxcov xo 7tpoaco7tov xon 9son IoucroP). Weinfeld. “Instructions for Temple Visitors,” 
230-231. Although Gerstenberger labels these Psalms as “Liturgy of Admission,” he claims, that 
they “cannot by any means, as it now stands represent a genuine entrance dialogue between 
pilgrim and priests of any Israelite temple. The total lack of any ritual requirement virtually 
excludes this possibility.” Psalms Part 1 with an Introduction to Cultic Poetry (Grand Rapids, 
MI: Eerdman’s Publishing, 1988), 86, 88, 117. 

504 The “face” of the deity serves as hypostasis, or underlying reality, of god’s presence. The act 
of coming “before the Lord” (“,(”mrr literally “to the face of Yahweh,” is an expression that 
signified a temple setting or encounter. “Any cultic activity to which the biblical text applies the 
formula ‘before the Lord’ can be considered an indication of the existence of a temple at the site, 
since this expression stems from the basic conception of the temple as a divine dwelling-place 
and actually belongs to the temple’s terminology.” Menahem Haran, Temples and Temple- 
Service in Ancient Israel: An Inquiry into the Character of Cult Phenomena and the Historical 
Setting of the Priestly School (Oxford England: Clarendon Press, 1977), 26. Several biblical 
verses connect the concept of “seeing God” with the temple. Gen. 35:1, 7; Ex. 19:10-11, 20-24; 
24:9-11; 33:11; Num. 14:14; Deut. 5:4; 34:10; 1 Kings 3:1-4; 9:1-3; 1 Chron. 16:11; 2 Chron. 
1:6-7; 3:1-2; 7:14; Psalms 17:15; 24:6; 27:8-9; 41:12; 42:2; 84:7; 105:41; 140:13; compare also 
Isa. 6:1-5. Ironically Menahem Haran points out the restrictions concerning the sanctuary 
described in the book of Exodus, “the prohibitions are three in number: They deal with touch, 
sight, and approach.” Psalms 24 describe not only the approach, but also seeing the deity. 

505 Weinfeld. “Instructions for Temple Visitors,” 226. 

506 Psalms 5:3-8; 15:3-5; 101:3-7; Ezek. 18:5; possibly Isa. 33:15. 
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seen in the daily Egyptian temple liturgy 507 and in the Babylonian Akitu Festival. 508 Mowinckel 
proposes that the temple entrance hymns were also associated with the “festival of the 


507 In Egypt, similar themes appear in the daily temple liturgy performed at a number of temples 
in Egypt. The temples include: Karnack (See Alexandre Moret, Le rituel clu culte divin journalier 
en Egypte (Paris: Ernest Leroux, 1902)); Abydos (See A. Rosalie David, Religious Ritual at 
Abydos (Warminster: Aris & Phillips, 1973)); Edfu (See Maurice Alliot, Le culte d’Horus a 
Edfou au temps des Ptolemees, BdE 20 (Cairo: IF AO, 1959), 59-98); Denderah, and Deir el 
Medineh (Emile Chassinat, Le temple de Dendara I (Cairo: IFAO, 1934), 1: pi. LI, LXII). Like 
Psalms 24, these texts were used daily by priests, who having past the required worthiness, 
entered the temple to “see the god.” (P. Berlin 3055 (4/7) “r’ n m ntr,” see (4/3) “wn-hr ntr.”) 
The same concepts that appear in the Egyptian Temple liturgy interlocks with certain passages in 
the Book of the Death seen as relating to initiation. John Gee, “Prophets, Initiation and the 
Egyptian Temple,” Journal for the Society for the Study of Egyptian Antiquity 31 (2004), 97. 
Assman wrote, “one purpose of the initiation was to see the god, which is part of the daily temple 
liturgy. Seeing god also plays a role in the Book of the Dead. The opening rubric of Book of the 
Dead 125 says ... ‘what is said when entering the hall of the truths and purging N from every 
evil that he has done, so that he might see the faces of the gods.’ Grieshammer and others have 
previously connected Book of the Dead 125, most famous for its negative confession, with 
initiation.” Jan Assmann, “Death and Initiation in the Funerary Religion of Ancient Egypt,” in 
Religion and Philosophy in Ancient Egypt (New Haven, CT: Yale Egyptological Seminar, 1989), 
135-59; Robert K. Ritner, The Mechanics of Ancient Egyptian Magical Practice (Chicago, IL: 
Oriental Institute, 1993), 150 n. 678; John Gee, The Requirements of Ritual Purity (Ph.D. 
dissertation, Yale University, 1998), 51-311. Cleanliness and purity were also an essential part of 
the daily temple liturgy in Egypt being mentioned eleven times though the introduction of the 
rite, the declaration, “I am clean” is said seven times. The daily Temple liturgy of Karnack also 
has a series of negative confessions. “The negative confession in Egyptian tradition originated in 
the cult: before entering the temple the priest ought to assure that he is pure and innocent. By the 
same token, the dead, before entering the realm of eternity ( nhh ) in the afterlife had to declare his 
innocence, which is expressed in chapter 125 of the Book of the Dead. Falk writes, “The 
Egyptian Book of the Dead, and included a “negative confession.” According to the ideas 
obtained during the middle kingdom, the soul, in order to obtain admission to the afterlife, was 
supposed to make a declaration about its well-spent life before the court of Osiris. The dead 
person mentioned a long list of those sins that he had not committed, followed by a positive 
assertion concerning some of his good deeds. Originally based upon the moral concept of the last 
judgment, the negative confession later became part of the magic formulae of the Book of the 
Dead, which was in itself a kind of laissez passer to heaven.” Falk, Hebrew Law , 54. A similar 
pattern appears in Israel at the compensation of an unsolved murder (Deuteronomy 21:7-8; 
26:13-14). The same pattern is also used at the end of the discussion between Job and his three 
friends as Job explains his innocence (Job 31). 

508 The Akitu festival has a similar declaration of worthiness made by the King to the deity 
during the annual coronation renewal. Bell wrote that the Mesopotamian King “in the course of 
the ritual, in which the king recites a litany of crimes against Babylon that he did not commit.” 
Ritual: Perspectives, 19. The declaration included: 
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enthronement of Yahweh,” the “personal presence of Yahweh in the festive procession was most 
probably symbolized by his holy shrine (the ark). Both Ps. 24 and Ps. 132 were probably 
connected with the procession.” 509 Participation required moral worthiness, Mowinckel 
continues, “that is why the liturgies enforced the religious and moral demands of Yahweh on 
those who should come to take part in the blessing of the cult (see Ps. 24:3-6; 15).” 510 The temple 
entrance hymns depict a patron who declares their worthiness through a series of negative and 
positive statements to approach the temple, the abode of the deity. A similar confession or 
declaration of worthiness might have also been associated with thanks offerings. 511 

Isaiah 42:2-4 frames the servant’s responsibilities in a series of negative and positive statements 
(cp. Isa. 50:5-7). 512 Isaiah 42 outlines the tasks of the servant with the same linguistic pattern of 
positive and negative statements. There are at least three parallels between this section and 
entrance hymns: (1) the interchange between negative and positive statements; (2) In the case of 


I have no sin, o lord country, 

I have not been negligent in the respect of your divinity 
I have not destroyed Babel, I did not order his release 
I do not [?] great of Esagil; I did not forget its rites 
I did not hit the side of the army of the country 
I do not question their attention 


[ul ah] -tu bel matati 

ul e-gi ana ilu-ti-ku 

[ul u-ha-a]l-liq Babula ki sapah-su 

[ul u-r]ib-bi e-sak-kil ul u-ma-as parse-su 

[ul am-da]h-ha-as let aiml sa-bi ki-din-nu 

[ul] as-kun qa-lal-su-nu 


509 Sigmund Mowinckel and D. R. Ap-Thomas, The Psalms in Israel’s Worship (Nashville, TN: 
Abingdoess, 1962), 1:115. 

510 Mowinckel, The Psalms in Israel’s Worship , 2:68. 


511 Ze'ev W. Falk suggests that “the concepts of ordeal and legal procedure can be traced in some 
of the hymns composed for the accompaniment of the thanks offering. Though expressing 
mainly the gratitude of the offeror for divine deliverance, the sacrifice also probably demanded 
an act of confession. The ritual of most sacrifices included the laying of hands upon the head of 
the victim (Leviticus 1:4; 3:2, 8; 4:4, 15, 24, 29, 33; 16:21). Only in the ritual of atonement is 
mention made of a confession, although a similar declaration was probably part of the ritual of 
the guilt offering (Leviticus 5:5) and of the burnt offering (Leviticus 1:4).” Hebrew Law , 53. He 
uses Philo as support for his conclusion. See Philo and Charles Duke Yonge, The Works of 
Philo: Complete and Unabridged (Peabody, MA: Hendrickson Publishing, 1993), 214-217. 


512 Claus Westennan state that these negative clauses, in fact say how he is “not to accomplish 
it.” And YHWH promise for the servant, “again put in negative terms.” Isaiah 40-66 , 93. 
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Psalms 15, there is a parallel between the number of statements; (3) The audience of the texts. 


The “servant” of depicted in Isaiah 42:2-4 received a Divine Endorsement using a similar 
framework. In Isaiah 42:1-4, the negative particle to occurs seven times in vss. 1-4. “There is a 
structural intention in that both the negative and positive statements correspond to each other. 
Both complement each other in mutual conceptual polarity.” 513 This pattern of negative 
statements to sanction the servant was to remind the reader/listener of the requirements (outlined 
in a similar fashion) for entering the God’s presence. These two texts are designed to mirror one 
another, one set gives the requirements to enter God’s presence, and the other is designed to give 
the responsibilities to one who has entered the company of deity, both are framed in positive and 
negative statements. 

The parallels between the Entrance Hymns and Isaiah 42 continue. Psalms 15 has a Decalogue of 
requirements 514 that include five positive requirements along with five negative. 515 “The 


513 Kim, Ambiguity , 69. 

514 Psalms 15 might connect to the Decalogue found in Ex. 20, where there is a similar three-part 
restriction of approach similar to the tabernacle with 10 requirements that combine negative and 
positive statement. 

515 Craigie, Peter C. and Marvin E. Tate, Word Biblical Commentary, Psalms 1-50 (Nashville, 
TN: Nelson Reference & Electronic, 2004), 150. 

Psalms 15:2-4: 


Positive Conditions (vs. 2) 

(i) Walking 
Blamelessly 

(ii) Doing Right 

(iii) Speaking Truth 

Negative Conditions (vs. 3) 

(iv) No Falsity 

(v) No Evil 

(vi) No Reproach 

Positive Conditions (vs. 4) 

(vii) Despise 

Reprobates 

(viii) Swear to do 

Good 

Negative Conditions (vs. 3) 

(ix) No Usury 

(x) No Bribery 
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influence of this ‘decalogical tradition’ is also clearly seen in Ps. 15, where the number of 
commandments is making the ‘laws of entrance,’ the ‘conditions of admission’ to the temple and 
salvation, are precisely ten; this is certainly no mere accident.” 516 Similar to the “Decalogue” of 
positive and negative statements, Isaiah 42:1-4 also contains a series of positive and negative 
statements that total ten declarations. The outline of positive and negative statements in Isaiah 
42:1-4 is as follows: 


“I have put my spirit upon him” 

“he shall bring forth judgment (09W&) to the nations” 
“he shall not cry out or lift up” 517 
“he will not lift up” 

“he will not cause his voice to be heard” 

“he will not break reed.” 

“He will not quench” 

“he will bring forth judgment (ODtra) for truth (nax)” 
“he will not grow dim 
“he will not get crushed” 

“until he establishes judgment (OD^a) in the earth” 
“coastlands wait for his nnn” 518 


(vs. lba) 

(positive, vs. lb(3) 
(negative, vs. 2a) 
(negative, vs. 2b) 
(negative, vs. 2c) 
(negative, vs. 3aa) 
(negative, vs. 3ap) 
(positive, vs. 3b) 
(negative, vs. 4aa) 
(negative, vs. 4a(3) 
(positive, vs. 4ba) 
(vs. 4bP) 


516 Sigmund Mowinckel, The Psalms in Israel's worship (Grand Rapids, MI / Cambridge, UK: 
William B. Eerdmans Publishing Co., 2004), 1:158. 

517 Goldingay and Payne suggest three possibilities for the servant to “cry out,” (1) pain or grief 
(Isa. 19:20; 33:7; 46:7; 65:14), a call to arms (Judg. 7:23, 24), to summon together (1 Sam. 

10:17). He then suggests that this is not a cry of anguish, but an exclamation of power. Isaiah 40- 
55, 1:217. Motyer wrote, “If a distinction is intended in the three verbs, shout (‘to shriek’) 
suggests that which startles; cry out (‘raise [one’s voice]’) indicates an attempt to dominate, to 
shout others down; and raise his voice (‘make his voice hear’) maybe suggests self- 
advertisement. But these facets should not be pressed; the intention is to create a cumulative 
emphasis on a quiet, unaggressive, unthreatening ministry.” Prophecy of Isaiah, 320. 

518 This will be fulfilled in Isa. 53:3 when, as Goldingay and Payne puts it, “the experience of 
seeing and hearing (see, e.g., 6:9-10; 40:21, 28; 42:20; 52:7-10) is extended from Israel to the 
nations.” Isaiah 40-55, 2:296. 
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These statements become a “Divine Endorsement” from God and the Divine Council similar to 
the requirements for entrance into the presence of God which have been ritualized in Psalms 
15. 519 

Finally, this Divine Endorsement requires witnesses. Isaiah 42:1 speaks of the servant being 
“chosen” or “elect.” Claus Westermann wrote, ‘“My Chosen’ here preserves its original 
meaning: out of many who might have performed the task, this is the one whom God chooses for 
it, and the designation makes the choice public and known.” 520 Westermann continues, “His 
designation is differentiated from a call of a prophet by the fact that the latter is invariably a 
transaction between God and the prophet alone. However, the Servant’s designation requires the 
presence of others who witness it, and it also bears the stamp of an accrediting.” 521 Like Isaiah 
42, it is possible that the speaker in the Psalm is not a lone individual in particular circumstances 
of need but “he speaks on behalf of the assembled worshipers. The liturgist acts as a 
spokesperson for pilgrims in response to the entry ‘Torahs’ of Psalms 15 and 24.” 522 

The commission of the Servant has strong linguistic parallels to the temple entrance hymns. 
These hymns determined the worthiness of a patron to enter the temple complex and participate 


519 Goldingay and Payne write that “the lines have the ‘impact’ of ‘decisive negation,’ which 
throws into relief the strong positive affirmations of vss. 1, 3b, and 4a)3b.” Isaiah 40-55, 1:216. 
See Y. Gitay, “Psalms 1 and Rhetoric of Religious Argumentation,” in Literary Structure and 
Rhetorical Strategies in the Hebrew Bible , ed. L. J. de Regt, Jan de Waard, and J. P Fokkelman 
(The Netherlands: Van Gorcum, 1996), 232. 

520 Westermann, Isaiah 40-66, 94. 

521 Westermann, Isaiah 40-66, 94-95. 

522 Craig C. Broyles, “Psalms Concerning Temple Entry” in The Book of Psalms: Composition 
and Reception, ed. Peter W Flint, Patrick D Miller, Aaron Brunell, and Ryan Roberts (Leiden; 
Boston: Brill, 2005), 285. 
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in ritual activity. Similarly, the Servant has been deemed worthy by divinity to perform specific 
responsibilities. 

6. Creation Motif (Isa. 42:5) 

“He who created the heavens, and stretched them out, He who spread forth the earth and 
that which brings forth,” (Isa. 42:5) 

The creation motif is associated with Deutero-Isaiah, a priestly hand, and the Temple. 523 Claus 
Westermann writes, “the combination ‘heaven and earth’ of common occurrence in Deutero- 
Isaiah (Isa. 40:22; 42:5; 44:23; 45:8, 12, 18,; 48:13; 51:6)” 524 Hyum Chul Kim concludes, “the 
descriptions of YHWH as the Creator clearly reflect both Genesis 1 and 2, i.e., Priestly 
Yahwistic accounts.” 525 Creation is also a common theme in Psalms (compare Ps. 104:2-4; 136). 
The relationship between creation and salvation is stated quite explicitly in Deutero-Isaiah (Isa. 
42:4; 43:1; 44:24-28). In these texts, as is the case of Psalms 121, the allusion to the creator is 
intended to create confidence in Yahweh’s power and his readiness to help.” 526 

The call to the Servant is introduced by praise of God’s power and wisdom as shown in creation, 
a theme that appears in many of the Psalms which extol God as creator. Claus Westermann 


523 Shalom Paul suggests that Deutero-Isaiah maintains a “decisive stance against four beliefs 
embedded in P” concerning the creation. (1) According to Gen 1:2, darkness was primordial, 
existing before God began his creative activity (Gen. 1:3). In contrast, Deuter-Isaiah suggests 
that God “formed light and created darkness” (Isa. 45:7). (2) According to Gen 1:26; 3:22; 11:7, 
God did not act alone during the creation process but consulted others, while Isaiah 40:13-14 
makes it clear that God needed no assistance. (3) Gen. 1:26-27 implies a corporeal image of God 
but Isaiah 46:5 states that there is nothing comparable to God. (4) In Isaiah 40:28 implies that 
God is tireless, but Exodus 31:17 God needs rest. Isaiah 40-66, 20-21. Considering the 
similarities of these motifs, the Deutero-Isaiah perspective might reflect a divergent (non- 
Zadokite) branch of Priest. 

524 Westermann, Isaiah 40-66, 99. 

525 Kim, Ambiguity, 71. 

526 Leonard P. Mare, “Some remarks in YAHWEH’s Protection Against Mythological Powers in 
Ps. 121,” in Psalms and Mythology, ed. Dirk J. Human (New York, NY: T & T Clark, 2007), 
175. 
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claims that the combination “heaven and earth,” appears frequently in Deutero-Isaiah (40:22; 
42:5; 44:23; 45:8, 12, 18; 48:13; 49:13; 51:6), is a very old one and might point back to a priestly 
hand. 527 

The creation motif continues in temple-oriented literature and is apparent in the construction of 
the Tabernacle. 528 Margaret Barker explained, “One of these reconstructions is as certain as 
anything can be: the tabernacle and the later temple were built to represent the creation. Ancient 
sources differ as to the detail, but the six stages of erecting the tabernacle correspond to the six 
days of creation. The books of Moses begin with his vision of the creation, and so Genesis 1 
describes Moses’ six-day vision on Sinai (Ex. 24:16). Then the Lord spoke to him from the cloud 
and told him to build a tabernacle according to what he had seen on the mountain (Ex. 25:9). The 
account of erecting the tabernacle (Ex. 40:16-33) corresponds to the six days of creation in 
Genesis 1. (Each stage is marked in Exodus 40 by ‘As the Lord commanded Moses’). The holy 
of holies screened by the veil represented the beginning of creation, and the outer part of the 
tabernacle represented the visible creation of the third to sixth days.” 529 Barker also reminds us 
that “the high priest emerged each year bringing the blood of the goat to renew the creation.” 530 
This refence to the creation suggest a priestly influence and points the reader back to the temple. 


527 Westermann, Isaiah 40-66, 99. 

528 Peter J. Kearney, “Creation and Liturgy: The P Redaction of Exod 25-40,” Zeitscrhift fur die 
Alttestamentliche Wissenschaft 89 (1977): 375-87. The sections are as follows: (1) Ex. 25:1- 
30:10; (2) Ex. 30:11-16; (3) Ex. 30:17-21; (4) Ex. 30:22-33; (5) Ex. 30:3^38; (6) Ex. 31:1-12; 
(7) Ex. 31:13-17. These seven speech acts are used to command the Tabernacle’s construction 
thus imitate the speech acts that shape the seven days of creation, although the language is not 
identical. 

529 Barker, Temple Mysticism, 14. 

530 Barker, Temple Mysticism, 161. 
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7. Handclasp (Isa. 42:6) 

“I have taken hold of your hand” (Isa. 42:6) 

Examples of hand gestures and movements are scattered throughout the Hebrew Bible. In rituals 
where a human is the initiator of the handclasp, a two-handed gesture “indicated transfer, such as 
the transfer of authority ... or the transfer of sin.” 531 A single-handed gesture indicated 
identification between the two entities either a message of ownership, a transfer of personality, or 
ownership. 532 A handclasp where there indicates an exchange between God and his human 
servant, the gesture is sometimes referred to as a “divine handclasp.” 533 Mitchell Dahood 
considers this to designate a reception into the divine council. 534 John Eaton suggests that it is a 
symbolic representation of God’s favor and aid rendered to the individual, typically the king. 535 


531 David P. Wright, “The Gesture of the Hand Placement in the Hebrew Bible and in Hittite 
Literature,” Journal of the American Oriental Society, 106.3 (1986), 434. Julye Bidmead writes, 
“In the ancient Near East, ‘striking a hand’ reveals a handshake that seals an agreement between 
two parties, such as in Prov 6:1. The AkJtu Festival demonstrates the Babylonian interrelation in 
akitu in both religion and politics. The akltu festival involved the monarchy and the priesthood of 
Marduk. The most important ritual of this festivity was indicated by the use of the traditional 
formula ‘ qate Bel, sahdtum ’ (the grasping of Bel’s hand), and the overall importance of ‘hand- 
grasping’ throughout the akitu. The hand-holding acted “as a legal and binding contractual 
agreement between the king, as representative of the people, and the patron deity.” The 
handshake referred to a mutual action between two parties. Julye Bidmead, The Akitu Festival: 
Religious Continuity and Royal Legitimation in Mesopotamia. (Piscataway, NJ: Gorgias Press, 
2002), 2, 156, 160, 162. 

532 Another possibility for hand gestures that does not have application in this instance is the 
transferal of sin. David P. Wright, “The Gesture of the Hand Placement in the Hebrew Bible and 
in Hittite Literature,” Journal of the American Oriental Society, 106, no. 3 (1986): 437. 

533 Calabro, “The Divine Handclasp,” 83-97. 

534 Mitchell Dahood, The Anchor Bible: Psalms I (1-50) (Garden City, NY: Doubleday, 1965), 
xxxvi, 33, 146, 252-253, 301-302. Mitchell Dahood, The Anchor Bible: Psalms II (51-100) 
(Garden City: Doubleday, 1974), 85, 100, 194. 

535 Eaton, Kingship and the Psalms, 143-144. Hans Joachim Kraus and Keith R Crim has 
suggested that the clasping of the right hand, “points to a royal (might we even say, messianic?) 
procedure. The formula, ‘God grasps one by the hand,’ when the king ascends the throne and is 
inducted into royal office, denotes the conferring of privilege and charisma on the king (Isa. 
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There are roughly eleven occurrences of such a handclasp that appear in the Hebrew Bible. 


These eleven occurrences can be categorized into three groups. 

The first is depicted in the Hebrew term “nmn” meaning to “lead, guide, conduct,” or possibly 
“instruct” (see Ps. 73:23-24; Ps. 139:9-10). David Calabro claims that “the symbolism of God’s 
hand as an agent of instruction can be found elsewhere in the Psalms and in other parts of the 
Hebrew Bible (see Ps. 45:5; Job 27:11; Isa. 8:11; Ps. 18:34; Ps. 144:1).” 536 The formula is 
constantly used and reused, here in a continual state of atonement, with God grasping him by the 
right hand (Ps 73:23-24). According to Hans Joachim Kraus, the right-handclasp is a royal 
procedure denoting the conferring of charisma and privilege to the king. 537 Psalms scholar John 
Eaton renders this passage with these words (with the Lord speaking): “My hand shall hold him 
fast.” 538 This suggests a handclasp between the Heavenly King and His earthly vice-regent. 
Indeed, two scholars who have written commentaries on the Psalms state outright that a right- 
handed clasp between God and the king belonged to the Israelite enthronement ritual. 539 The 
commissioning of the servant in Isaiah 42 does not depict this type of handclasp, yet there 
persists a ritual element. 

The second is “pnnn” which has the connotation of “grasping” (see Isaiah 41:9, 13; 42:6; 45:1; 
Jeremiah 31:31-32). Calabro writes, “the context in these passages has to do with entering into a 


45:1; 42:1).” Theology of the Psalms (Minneapolis, MN: Augsburg Publishing House, 1986), 
173. 

536 Calabro, “The Divine Handclasp,” 84. 

537 Kraus, Theology of the Psalms, 173. 

538 John Eaton, The Psalms (New York, NY: T. & T. Clark, 2003), 317. 

539 Arnold A. Anderson, The Book of Psalms: Volume 2, Psalms 73-150 (Grand Rapids, MI: 
Eerdmans, 1981), 535; Kraus, Theology of the Psalms, 173. 
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covenant which includes an oath made by deity ... the content of the oath is mentioned in 
connection with the gesture” (cp. Isaiah 45:1; Ezekiel 20:6). 540 Jeremiah 31:32 compares the 
handclasp to entering into a covenant with God. 

The third is portrayed in the verb (pan) “to hold” (see Psalms 41:13; 63:9; Isaiah 41:10; Isaiah 
42:1). 541 Mettinger writes, “Ch. 42:1-4, 5-9 have a striking parallel in 41:8-13 since both texts 
speak of how God chooses his Servant and grasps his hand.” 542 Isaiah 41 and 42 combines the 
terms p’tnri and pan to illustrate both the right hand of God and the right hand of His chosen. 
This, together with the oath-taking function that is present in some of the examples, suggests that 
both parties are facing each other and not walking side-by-side or one after the other. It is 
interesting to note that the Egyptian Book of the Dead chapter 125 has a similar handclasp and 
also has negative confessions that have striking similarities to Isaiah 42. 

The most evident element in the action is the taking of the hand in Isaiah 42:6. Baltzer writes, 
“This has its place in the installation. It is the way in which a ruler bridges the distance between 
him or herself and the one the ruler appoints. It is a gesture of closeness and strengthening.” 543 
Shalom Paul suggests that the handclasp in Isa. 42:6 points to the Akkadian royal installation, 
where the new monarch symbolically grasps the hand of the deity. 544 


540 Calabro, “The Divine Handclasp,” 85. 

541 Additional possible examples of hand clasps include: Psalms 27:10; Psalms 49:15; Psalms 
73:24; Psalms 89:20-21; Isaiah 8:11; Isaiah 56:5. 

542 Mettinger, Farewell to the Servant Songs, 10. 

541 Baltzer, Deutero-Isaiah, 135. 

544 Paul, Isaiah 40-66, 188-189. “[Nabopolassar is] the one to whom Nabu and Marduk have 
extended their hand” (ti-ri-i sqa-at d na-bi-im u d Marduk) and “[Nabonidus is], the one whom 
Tutu has extended his hand’ (ti-ri-i sqa-ti d TU-TU)” 
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This phrase, “miT ’3S” (vss. 6 and 8), Hyun Chul Kim says this “reflects not only the theophany 
tradition of exodus, but also the religious texts of the ancient Near East where the self¬ 
presentation of the deity is a common feature. Furthermore, the phrases such as ‘calling in 
righteousness,’ ‘holding up by hand,’ ‘guarding’ and ‘giving’ convey YHWH’s special 
commissioning of YHWH’s royal agent. In other words, just as vss. 1-4 reflects the royal 
ideology (cf. Isa. 11), so is vs. 6 reminiscent of it where YHWH’s calling (tnp) and holding up 
by hand (pm) echo Akk adian and Babylonian royal inscriptions.” 545 

Hans-Joachim Kraus writes, “This [the clasping of the right hand] points to a royal (might we 
even say, messianic) procedure. The formula, ‘God grasps- one by the hand, when the king 
ascends the throne and is inducted into royal office, denotes the conferring of privilege and 
charisma on the king (Isaiah 45:1; 42:1).” 546 At the foot of the symbolic temple of Mount Sinai, 
YHWH declares through Moses the intent of the encampment; The desire was to make the 
people of Israel “a kingdom of priests” (Exodus 19:6). The realization of this desire is centered 
in the ritualized handclasp. 

8. The Servant as Covenant (Isa. 42:6, cp. 49:8) 

“I appointed you as a covenant with the people” (Isa. 42:6) 

“I will give you for a covenant people” (Isa. 49:8) 

John Goldingay and David Payne suggest that the servant “not only mediates but embodies the 
thing. Being a covenant with people implies embodying and expressing Yhwh’s commitment to 


545 Kim, Ambiguity, 72. 

546 Kraus, Theology of the Psalms, 173. Joachim Begrich and Walther Zimmerli suggests that 
this might allude to God’s support perhaps concretely expressed as priest or prophet physically 
took the king’s hand in presenting him. Studien Zu Deuterojesaja (Miinchen: C. Kaiser, 1963), 
161-165. Goldingay and Payne, Isaiah 40-55, 1:209. 
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people.” He later states the Servant signifies the “covenantal connection.” 547 The servant would 
embody the covenantal relationship with divinity, As Jim Adams writes, “The Servant 
constitutes Yahweh’s promise of salvation!” 548 Lena-Sofia Tiemeyer states that “This ideal priest 
is given yet another quality in Mai. 2:7: that of being an intermediary par excellence between 
God and the people.” 549 The personified covenant would have a far-reaching effect. Shalom Paul 
suggests that by establishing this “eternal covenant” of “wellbeing with His nation,” God 
transforms Israel “into priests and ministers in His sanctuary.” 550 Stephane Beaulieu wrote, “the 
servant is ‘given’ ‘for a covenant of the people,’ suggesting that the servant is covenant 
embodied in a promissory bond (see Ex. 24:8; Lev. 24:55: 9). Another indication in Isa. 42:6 of 
the covenant image is the fact that God ‘grasps,’ the servant’s hand. ... Here, the servant has 
sealed a covenant with God, followed by the sealing of a covenant with the people. Thus, the 
servant would still act as a mediator, but even more than a mediator, since he is ‘given’ as a 
covenant for the people.” 551 Building on this theme, Alec Motyer records, “The servant will be a 
covenant , i.e. the means through whom people will come into covenant relation with the 


547 Goldingay and Payne, Isaiah 40-55, 1:227-228. 

548 Later, YHWH’s power will be revealed through his Servant. Adams writes, “In this poem, the 
ann of Yahweh constitutes the work of his servant and so he is a display of Yahweh’s power. ... 
The servant who embraces this assignment will simultaneously fulfill the directive and 
declarative dimensions. ... The Servant constitutes Yahweh’s promise of salvation!” The 
Performative Nature , 197-198. 

549 Tiemeyer, Priestly Rites and Prophetic Rage , 132. 

550 Paul, Isaiah 40-66, 24. 

551 Beaulieu, Behold! My Servant , 253. 
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Lord.” 552 Jan Koole comments that “the Servant, he acts here as the personal bond which links 
Israel and her God in a new fellowship.” 553 

The covenant would be reestablished through ritual renewal of the covenant. Shalom Paul 
proposes that “the will of God expressed through the law is the basis of the covenant relationship 
between God and Israel.” 554 When this law was broken, it was repaired and renewed through 
Covenant. Anciently it was the High Priest who would preside over these matters in the Temple. 
Ernest Nicholson suggests, “t may be concluded that the form in which Deuteronomy is cast 
derives from the cult and follows the liturgical pattern of the festival of the renewal of the 
covenant.” 555 After the exiles had returned and the temple had now been reconstructed, John 
Eaton suggests that this was the time “to renew the relationship of the covenant.” 556 

9. The Servant as a Light (Isa. 42:6; cp. 49:6) 

“a light of the nations” (Isa. 42:6) 

“a light of the nations” (Isa. 49:6) 

Assignments that are associated with the servant also point back to the temple. The servant “will 
not break reed” 557 and “he will not quench” (Isaiah 42:3). These statements appear to have 
reference to the menorah in the Holy Place. The “‘reed’ being also the term for the branches of 
the lamp ( qanim , Ex. 25:32). ... Here the branch of the menorah is symbolic of the Servant, the 


552 Motyer, Prophecy of Isaiah, 322. 

553 Koole, Isaiah 111, 1:39. 

554 Shalom M. Paul, Studies in the Book of the Covenant in the Light of Cuneiform and Biblical 
Law (Leiden: E.J. Brill, 1970), 41. 

555 Ernest W. Nicholson, Deuteronomy and Tradition (Philadelphia, PA: Fortress Press, 1967), 
45. 

556 Eaton, Festal Drama, 17. 

557 In contrast, Tryggve N. D. Mettinger associated the reed and wick with Egypt and Babylon, 
see Isaiah 19:6 and 36:6 or possible just an unreliable ally. Farewell to the Servant Songs, 31. 
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royal high priest, the Branch of the great tree.” 558 The menorah might also be the candle that “he 
will not quench.” 

Isaiah had described the Servant of the Lord as a damaged lamp: ‘a bruised’ lamp or possibly 
menorah, he will not be broken off, a dimly burning wick, he will not be put out’ (Isa. 42:3). 
James VanderKam notices similar imagery in Zechariah’s vision. He writes, “The central image 
of the vision is the lampstand that is flanked by (or is below) two olive trees that supply it with 
oil (Zech. 4:2-3). The menorah was, of course, part of the furniture of the tabernacle (Ex. 25:31- 
40), and Solomon’s temple had ten of them (IKings 7:49; 2 Chr. 4:7; Jer. 52:19 says that the 
Babylonians removed them). It served as a symbol of God’s presence in the sanctuary or of 
God’s very self, while the two olive trees that stand beside it and supply it with oil are suggestive 
of fruitful and perhaps stability.” 559 He continues to explain that the two “sons of oil,” who are 
not named but, given the context, are thought to be “Joshua and Zerubbabel, are emblematic of 
the restored priesthood of Zadok and house of David.” He points out that the two lampstands are 
equal in height and stature as they both stand “by the Lord” or “above the Lord” (the preposition 
is by). This text expresses “the equality of the two officials. In monarchic times, the image would 
have been inappropriate, since the king was dominant; but in the new situation, after the return 


558 Margaret Barker, The Great High Priest, The Temple Roots of Christina Liturgy (London; 
New York, NY: T & T Clark, 2003), 244. She also writes, “The branches of the menorah are 
called qanim (Ex. 25:32), which means ‘reeds’ and is probably a technical tenn to describe their 
being hollow. The Servant of the Lord is also associated with a reed and the wick of the lamp 
(Isa. 42:3). The Hebrew here can be read, ‘a bruised reed he will not be broken, a dimly burning 
wick he will not be quenched.’ Since this servant would not ‘burn dimly’ or ‘be bruised’ (Isa. 
42:4) until he had brought justice and law to the world, and since he was the Chosen One on 
whom the Spirit of the Lord rested, it looks very much as though this poem was describing the 
fate of the King using the imagery of a broken menorah.” Margaret Barker, The Gate of Heaven: 
The History and Symbolism of the Temple in Jerusalem, (London: Society for the Promotion of 
Christian Knowledge, 1991), 55. 

559 VanderKam, From Joshua to Caiaphas, 36. 
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from exile, governor and high priest are equals.” This imagery could also work in the setting of 
the Heavenly court as this text is placed. VanderKam continues “It is also possible that the 
prophet here borrows the language of the divine council, in that he pictures the two standing as 
courtiers above the seated Lord.” 560 

This light imagery points to a temple and priestly context. Isa. 42 is not alone in keying in this 
imagery, the later Servant poems also refer to the Servant embodying light (cp. Isa. 42:6; 53:6, 
11). YHWH “creates the institutional fact that the speaker constitutes light and salvation to the 
nations.” 561 

10. Freeing Prisoners (Isa. 42:7) 

“bring out the prisoners from the prison” (Isa. 42:7) 

This could be a simple description of release from prison, but since imprisonment was not a 

common punishment in Israel, the reference could be to a symbolic imprisonment. In Deutero- 

Isaiah, the agent of the Jubilee had been the Servant, who was to release prisoners (Isa. 42:5) and 

bring back the scattered people of Israel (Isa. 49:5, 9). The greatest Jubilee text was Isaiah 61:1- 

3. The jubilee announced on the Day of Atonement (Lev. 25:9-10) “underwent a process of 

spiritual metamorphosis during the Second Temple period, so that the proclamation of freedom 

brought about not only the physical liberation of slaves and of land but also the liberation of the 

soul and its restoration to its pure source.” 562 Goldingay and Payne suggest that those who need 

freedom are the exiles, which resemble prisoners and need deliverance from the bondage of the 


560 VanderKam, From Joshua to Caiaphas, 37. See Petersen, Haggai and Zechariah 1-8, 232- 
233; Meyers, Haggai, Zechariah 1-8, 276. 

561 Adams, The Performative Nature, 155. 

562 Moshe Weinfeld, Social Justice in Ancient Israel and in the Ancient Near East (Minneapolis, 
MN: Fortress Press, 1995), 208; cf. 209-212. 
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kingdoms, those who are bound like prisoners in darkness. 563 The emphasis on Jubilee year 
imagery could bring to mind the return of the exiles. John Oswalt wrote, “In a time of favor 
reflects the idea of the Jubilee Year (Lev. 25:8), that time when the captives were free, and 
inheritances restored to the rightful tenant in God’s ownership (see also Isa. 62:2).” 564 Koole 
proposes that “In 42:7 this liberation involved both Israel and the nations, here it is that of Israel. 
This is shown by the rest of the pericope and by the fact that the Servant is now only called ‘the 
covenant of the people.’ Another difference between this verse and 42:7 is that the Servant now 
does not actually free the prisoners (inf. N2T Hi.) but calls on them to come out (imp. N2T Qal): 
they must ‘show themselves’ (imp. n*7^ Ni.).” 565 This demonstrates that others need to be active 
participants in order to reap the benefits. The assignments of the servant appear to point directly 
back to the temple and the role of the High Priest within the temple and the call for exiles to 
return and the freedom that was associated with the Jubilee and ritual atonement. 

Furthermore, the freeing prisoners is parallel with the commission “to open the eyes of the blind” 
(Isa. 42:7). Opening the eyes of the blind is the reversal of Isaiah’s initial call given within the 
temple where he is told to “close their eyes” (Isa. 6:10). Giving the sight to the blind and freeing 
the captives are both associated with a temple context. 

11. My Name (Isa. 42:8) 

“I am YHWH, that is My name” (Isa. 42:8) 

As the servant is commissioned, YHWH declares, “I am YHWH, that is My name” (Isa. 42:8). 
This brings to mind the call of Moses (Ex. 3:14-15) when YHWH declares his name. But call 


563 Goldingay and Payne, Isaiah 40-55, 1:230. 

564 Oswalt, The Book of Isaiah, 297. 

565 Koole, Isaiah III, 41. 
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narratives is not the only place where the name of deity is evoked. When YHWH uses the phrase 
“my name”, it is often associated with either false swearing (Jer. 14:14-15; 29:9, 21, 23) or more 
often associated with the temple (1 Kings 5:5; 8:18; 9:3; 21:4, 7; 23:27; 1 Chron. 22:8; Jer. 7:11; 
cp. Also Jer. 25:29; Mai. 1:6, 11). Deuteronomy 12:11 says, “And the place where YHWH your 
God chooses to cause his name to dwell, that’s where you will bring your offerings.” 
Furthermore, the name of YHWH would be worn by High Priest. 

12. Declaration that the Work has Begun (Isa. 42:9) 

“I announce them to you” (Isa. 42:9) 

The Servant would be the recipient of divine communication. Traditionally, this role was 
exclusively the right of the Prophet. Joshua as a High Priest was commissioned in Zechariah 3:7 
with a series of responsibilities that were traditionally viewed as exclusively a prophet’s role. 566 
He was given free access (either symbolically or literally) to the divine council, access typically 
only granted to prophets. 567 Other biblical references give the reason for thinking that during the 
second temple period, the priestly office began to embody something of the old prophetic role in 


566 Lcna-Sofia Tiemeyer stated, “Malachi is the only place in the Bible where "jtoa = 
“messenger” refers to unequivocally to a priest (cp. Mai. 1:1; 3:1). Elsewhere, this term denotes 
either angelic beings (Gen. 19:1; 21:17) or prophets (Hag. 1:13). This elevated picture of the 
priest can be compared with Zechariah 3 which assigns some of the traditional obligations or 
privileges of the prophet to the high priest: notably, the high priest Joshua is given access 
(rPD^na) to this at the heavenly court (v. 7), whereas earlier, only prophets were considered to 
have this privilege (1 Kgs. 22:19; Isa. 6). Taking Mai. 2:7 and Zech. 3:7 together, it is evident 
that the post-exilic prophetic authors had a very elevated opinion of the ideal priesthood, 
although, at the same time, both texts were not too pleased with the actual priesthood in their 
midst.” Priestly Rites and Prophetic Rage: Post-Exilic Prophetic Critique of the Priesthood 
(Tubingen: Mohr Siebeck, 2006), 132. 

567 See the summary in James C. VanderKam, “Joshua the High Priest and the Interpretation of 
Zechariah 3,” The Catholic Biblical Quarterly 53, no. 4 (1991): 59-60; Mitchell, A Critical and 
Exegetical Commentary, 154-55; Petersen, Haggai and Zechariah 1-8, 207-8; Meyers, Haggai, 
Zechariah 1-8, 196-97. 
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communicating divine message. 568 Other biblical references give the reason for thinking that 
during the second temple period, the priestly office began to embody something of the old 
prophetic role in communicating divine message or teachings to the people. 569 Priests are 
occasionally linked with prophetic activity. The Urim and Thummim, which seem to function as 
a type of revelatory devise, are exclusively associated with the priests (Deut. 17:9, 12; 33:8; 
Ezek. 15:1, 24; Ezra 2:63) and are even placed in the breastplate of the High Priest (Ex. 28:30; 
Lev 8:8). Priests were also closely associated with discerning God’s will as expressed through 
the Torah (Deut. 33:10; Jer. 18:18). 

13. Parallels with Psalms (Isa. 42:1-9) 

“children of Jacob are his chosen ... his judgments are in all the earth.” (Ps. 105:6-7) 
Joseph Blenkinsopp connects the Servant with Psalm 102 and 69 and the role the Servant(s) [or 

their descendants] would have in repopulating Zion. The Servant would assist in the return. 570 


568 Meyers, Haggai, Zechariah 1-8, 200; See VanderKam, From Joshua to Caiaphas, 30. 

569 Meyers, Haggai, Zechariah 1-8, 200; See VanderKam, From Joshua to Caiaphas, 30. 

570 Blenkinsopp, The Beauty of Holiness, 122-123. 
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Psalms 90-106 were used in conjunction with the fall festivals in conjunction with the gathering 
at the temple. 571 Among this section, Psalms 105 572 has thematic similarities with Isaiah 42. 
Frank-Lothar Hossfeld wrote, “Both the early psalm passage in 27:8 and Amos 5:4 attest that 
there was a divine commandment to visit the Temple, which is here interpreted by Psalms 71:3 
and 105:4. We find here a rather important indication of the spirituality of this psalm: the 
petitioner envisions himself as constantly visiting the temple.” 573 The temple patron of Psalms 
105 is speaking of YHWH is in the third person, while it is YHWH himself who is speaking in 
Isaiah 42: 


571 Psalms 90-106, among others, as a liturgical collection to be used in the Autumn, or New 
Year, Festival, which was the most important of ancient Israelite festivals. Johnson, Sacral 
Kingship , 54-57. According to Johnson, the liturgy of this festival included: 

a) the celebration of Yhwh’s original triumph, as leader of the forces of light, over the 
forces of darkness as represented by the monstrous chaos of waters or primeval ocean; 

b) His subjection of this cosmic sea and His enthronement as King in the assembly of the 
gods; and 

c) the further demonstration of His might and power in the creation of the habitable 
world. 

Goulder saw many other psalms composition in conjunction with the fall festivals. Isaiah As 
Liturgy , vii, 125. Goulder felt that the Psalms of the Sons ofKorah, were also used in the fall 
festival and, like Deutero-Isaiah, carried ritual aspects. 


PSALM 

RITUAL ASPECT 

42 

84 

Pilgrimage 

43 


Sacrifice on arrival, at dawn 

44 

85 

Day of humiliation before the Least 

45 


Consecration of the king 

46 


Attack of the nations, and water-powers 

47 


Yahweh’s reigns over the nations 

48 

87 

The inviolable City of God 

49 


Israel defeat it enemies 


88 

Return from the dead 


572 Ps. 105 is part of the Harvest festival see Sigmund Mowinckel, The Psalms in Israel's 
worship (Grand Rapids, MI / Cambridge, UK: William B. Eerdmans Publishing Co. 2004), 
2 : 200 . 

573 Hossfeld, Psalms , 195. 
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Psalms 105:1-9 

“YHWH/name” (laiya W]i? rnrrV) (vs. 1, 3) 
“People” (eras;) (vs. 1) 

“Judgment” (’OQ^a) (vs. 5, 7) 

“Servant” (nay) (vs. 6) 

“Chosen” (vpny) (vs. 6) 

“Earth” (nxn) (vs. 7) 

“Covenant” (inn?) (vs. 8, 9) 

“Seek his face” (lay Ttzrjps) (vs. 3) 


Isaiah 42:1-9 

“YHWH/name” (’a? X1H ,nin’ as) (vs. 8) 
“People” (ay) (vs. 5, 6) 

“Judgment” (aytyy) (vs. 1, 3, 4) 
“Servant” (lay) (vs. 1) 

“Chosen” OTTO) (vs. 1) 

“Earth” (nxn) (vs. 4, 5) 

“Covenant” (rina 1 ?) (vs. 6) 

“Seek thy face” (cp. Psalms 24:6) 


Isaiah 42 also carries the same concepts and vocabulary associated in such a dense frequency as 


Psalms 105, that each of these sections seems to point to one another. 


According to Psalm 146, which is also associated with temple attendance, depicts many of the 
assignments that exclusively belong to YHWH which are delegated to the “servant” in Isaiah 
42. 574 


Psalms 146:7-8 _ 

“executes judgment” 

(uyiyy ntyy) (vs. 7) 

“lets loose the prisoners” 

(□’■pox Yria) (vs. 7) 

“opens the eyes of the blind” (only ops) (vs. 8) 
(a’Tjy ops) (vs. 8) 


Isaiah 42:1-9 

“executes judgment” 

(uyiya ppxa a’iip) (vs. 4) 

“bring out the prisoners” 

(tqx ... x’yin 1 ?) (vs. 7) 

“to open the eyes of the blind” 
(niiiy o’ry ^py 1 ?) (vs. 7) 


In Psalms 146:7-9 the assignments are YHWH’s alone, while in Isaiah 42:1-9, the assignments 


are given to the Servant. 57 '’ These Psalms connect pilgrimage to the Temple with the commission 


and responsibilities of the Servant. 


5.6 Conclusion: 


The identity of the anonymous servant can only be identified by the reader/listener if they have 
been “initiated” 576 with an understanding of the rites and the temple. Isaiah 42:1-9 depicts Israel 


574 Cp. Ps. 107:10, 14; 145:14b; Isa. 49:9; 61:1; 

575 Psalms 149:1-4 also has a series of assignments that are closely associated with Isaiah 42:1-4. 

576 Baltzer, Deutero-Isaiah, 126. 
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as a people being called and commissioned. This appointment is based on their relationship to 
the temple and their participation in ritual. With this perspective, Isaiah 42:1-9 appears to sit 
nicely in the liturgical context of the fall festivals. This would have been a time with the High 
Priest, who figuratively represented Israel, who would have entered the symbolic presence of 
God in the Holy of Holies and would be commissioned. There are linguistic and thematic echoes 
of temple themes throughout this small section of text. The temple and ritual can shed light on 
the context and usage of Isaiah 42:1-9. Understanding the connection to the temple, ritual, and 
the role of Israel in the global scope helps explain why the text was reproduced and remained in 
the cannon of Isaianic writings. 
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Chapter 6: Isaiah 49:1-13 

6.1 Introduction 

Isa. 49:1-13 tells of the installation and commission of God’s Servant. 577 Roy Melugin concludes 
that Deutero-Isaiah transformed the traditional language of commissioning reports for his 
purpose and with vs. la, “he wanted to emphasize that the servant’s mission is directed to the 
nations.” 578 Nations are called to listen in the Psalms (96:7-9; 97:1; 117:1). They are also 
summoned in connection with a judgment against Israel (Amos 3:9) and to hear a song (Judges 
5:3) or a wisdom teaching (Ps. 49:2). This is the only case where the nations are summoned to 
hear a commissioning. 

Klaus Baltzer refers to this text as the “ideal biography” and maintains that it contains 
biographical elements of the Servant of YHWH. 579 The Servant is to be “a mediator between 
God and his people. Through his authority, he put the religious affairs of his people in order (vs. 
5a).” His position in the world, on the other hand, rests on the law that he will bring (Isa. 49:5b- 


577 Westermann, Isaiah 40-66, 207. Jim Adams points out that “this text does not contain the 
expected elements of a typical call narrative. Apart from the commission, this passage does not 
have a divine encounter, an introductory word, an objection, a reassurance, or a confirming sign 
... There is no dialogue here, the exchange between Yahweh and the speaker is ultimately 
expressed solely through the speaker (vss. 3,6).” The Performative Nature, 148. For Christopher 
R. Seitz, the one feature that seems inconsistent with “this nearly classic call narrative, ... is the 
lack of a serious, present encounter with the divine. ... What was said to Jeremiah in direct 
speech (Jer. 1:5) is recollected by this figure using indirect speech (Isa. 49:1).” Thus, this “unit is 
not so much the account of a call as a report of one who had been called.” “How Is the Prophet 
Isaiah Present in the Latter Half of the Book? The Logic of Chapters 40-66 within the Book of 
Isaiah,” Journal of Biblical Literature 115, no. 2 (1996): 233-234. 

578 Melugin, Formation of Isaiah 40-55, 70-71. Goldingay and Payne write, “As we have been 
expressed or adapted to follow both servant passages. As we have the prophecies, at least, the 
prophet first makes explicit a commission in some way to minister to the world and not just to 
Israel, then implies that this calling is to be fulfilled by continuing to minister to Israel and 
declare to it Yhwh’s deliverance.” Isaiah 40-55, 2:154. 

579 Baltzer, Deutero-Isaiah, 306. 
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6). 580 In the first servant passage, Jacob-Israel is directed to bring justice to the nations (era) 
while the coastlands (□”X) wait for its law (42:1b, 4b) 581 Now, the nations are called to pay 
attention (Isa.49:l). 


6.2 Translation 

9 * 7 N Q"N 7173 $ N 

pinna crax) in’ippni 
9 3 tap 1333 n}n 9 
naip n 9 3tn 9 3N ryas 

rnn 3303 ’9 n&n 3 
as’ann It *733 
ins pc'? 9 33 9 t£pi 
Tprign insipxg 

’ngy 9l ? igx 9 ! a 
33-np(? *7(mp nnx 
:iX 9 n (5 

9 riyr p 9 *] 1 ? 9 npax 9 3 (?l 7 
9 n 9 ^3 9 n 3 i’gni inn) 
n}n 9 -nt<; 9 33$3 px 

nin 9 nax nriyi n 
i 1 ? ngy 1 ? 1333 ’nai 9 
7 9, ?s npyi nriitz; 1 ? 
pox 9 (lb) x 1 ? 7 Knto’ 9 '] 
rrjn 9 9 3 9 y 3 733(51 
: 9 -ry rrn 9 rf7N7 


-73n s ] 1 
733; ,! 7 pni’na *7P3 
3pyi 9 a3ip-n(5 Q’pn 1 ? 
n’lpn 1 ? bxnipi 9 T33i 

n 9 1a nix'? p’rirqi 


1 Listen to me, coastlands, 

and pay attention, peoples from far away: 
YHWH has called me from the womb, A 
from the bowels of my mother, he has 
mentioned my name; 

2 And He has made my mouth like a sharp 
sword, 

in the shadow® of His hand c He has hid me, 
and He has made me a polished arrow, 
in his quiver has he concealed me; 

3 And he said unto me, ‘My servant, 

You are Israel, 0 in whom I will be glorified.’ 


4 But I said, ‘I have labored in vain, 

I have spent my strength for nothing 0 and 
vanity; 

yet surely my judgement is with YHWH, 
and my reward is with my God. ’ 

5 And now YHWH said, 

that formed me from the womb to be his 
servant, 

to bring Jacob back to him, F 
and that Israel be gathered to him 
and I am honored in the eyes of YHWH, 
and my God has become my strength. 

6 And He has said, 

‘It is too G easy because 0 you are my servant, 
to raise up the tribes of Jacob, 
and to restore the survivors of Israel; 1 
and I will also give thee for a light of the 
nations, 


580 Baltzer, Deutero-Isaiah, 314. 

581 Adams, The Performative Nature, 148. 
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n^p-iy 'nyw ni’tf? 

:HK- 


to be my salvation may be unto the end of the 
earth.’ 


m T n:-ias na r 
it^ 

’ia rn/ria 1 ? 
cp’p^a i^V 1 ? 
lap) wp cn'pa 
iiD5?il 
la® nirp ira 1 ? 
:^.03 9 ] Ssntjp 


7 Thus says YHWH, 

the Redeemer 1 of Israel, his Holy One, 

to him who is despised of men, 

to him who is abhorred of nations, 

to a servant of rulers, 

kings shall see and arise, 

princes, and they shall prostrate themselves; 

because of YHWH, who is faithful, 

even the Holy One of Israel, who has chosen 

you. 


rnrp na$ ns n 
TJT33; T^n nya 
Tflin; nin^ 9 ni’rn 
1 

□V ms 1 ? P3M 
Q’pn 1 ? 

:nibbi£? nf?m ‘row 1 ? 


8 Thus says YHWH, 

In an acceptable time have I answered you 
and in a day of salvation have I helped you, 
and I will preserve you and 
I will give you for a covenant people, 
to restore the land, 

to cause to inherit the desolate possessions; 


ws n , -no8'? aa^ d 
wt cprn?-'?!? 

.□n^lb CTDlpAorn 


9 Saying to the prisoners, ‘Go out;’ 

to them that are in darkness : ‘Show yourselves’; 

they shall feed in the ways, K 

and in all high hills will be their pasture-. 


was: im?-] 1 s 1 ? 1 

tPatih :n$ nsi-s 1 ?! 

mpa; narna- 1 ? 
:c(?rj3 9 era ’raa-^l 


10 They will not hunger nor thirst, 
neither will the heat nor sun smite them; 
for their compassionate one, he will lead them, 
and by the springs of water will He guide them. 


Ttf7 ’in- 1 ?? TiatPl x 1 
:paY ’riVoai 


11 And I will make all my L mountains a way, 
and my highways shall be raised up. 


wrr pinna n'-N-n:n a 1 
crai liD^a rfpx-rurn 
:q"TD n^a 

n? era? i 3 n r 
n-n □■’in (in^Di) 

iar nirr □n3-' , 3 
:nnT vim 


12 Behold, these will come from far; 

and look, these from the north and from the sea, 
and these from the land of Sinim. 

13 Sing heavens, and be joyful earth, 
and break forth into singing mountains 
for YHWH has comforted His people, 
and upon His afflicted He has compassion. 


A - LXX reads sk KoiTiag ppipog pon SKaksasv to ovopa pon (“from my mother’s womb he 
called my name”). 

B HALOT, 1025. Adams wrote, “the term 11 in Isaiah typically indicates “guarding 
something or someone (e.g., Isa. 4:6; 16:3; 25:4, 5; 30:2; 34:15). Further, the Akkadian 
term sululu conveys this same idea and is used particularly in connection with the 
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protection granted by a god.” 582 John Goldingay and David Payne propose, “Shade (sel) is 
regularly a positive metaphor, suggesting protection rather than the shadowy danger of 
darkness.” 583 

c IQIsa 3 has VI’ (“his hands”). 

D btCW 5 is missing from some manuscripts. As a result, some translators are divided upon the 
authenticity of 7KT2-” and consider the term a later addition. 584 As discussed above, the main 
issue here revolves around the question of how this servant figure can be identified as Israel 
and at the same time have a mission to the nation Israel. North observed that the name 
Israel “has commonly been deleted by those who favoured an individual, and retained by 
those who supported a collective interpretation, though there are exceptions on both 
sides.” 585 

E - Lit. bnm inn 1 ? (“for nothing and no purpose”). IQIsa 3 repeats the prep, ^nn 1 ?! inn 1 ?. 

F Q suggests 1*7 for X*7which lQIsa a and LXX follow. Understood this way, the purpose of the 
servant’s task involves restoring Israel to Yahweh instead of withdrawing from him. 

G - The a of ~nvn? is a a of comparison, and therefore yields the sense “It is too easy.” 

H - The LXX completely changes the meaning of 7pi by rendering psya aoi sanv (“it is great 
for you”). 

1 IQIsa 3 reverses and bxnipi.lQIsa d supports MT. 

1 Both the LXX and lQIsaa read n 117X1.7 “your Redeemer.” 

K IQIsa 3 has “all (the) mountains” for paths. 

L - LXX omits “my.” 

6.3 Structure: 

6.3.1 Structure in relation to Deutero-Isaiah 

The final three servant songs are neatly placed within the latter-half of Deutero-Isaiah. Alec 

Motyer links the three servant poems in the following chart: 586 

A 1 The Servant’s double task: Israel and the world (Ida. 49:1-6) 

B 1 Comment: the task to the world and Israel confirmed (Isa. 49:7-13) 

C 1 Zion: despondent and unresponsive (Isa. 49:14-50:3) 

A 2 The Servant: responsive, buoyant, obedient and suffering (Isa. 50: 4-9) 

582 Adams, The Performative Nature, 151. 

583 Goldingay and Payne, Isaiah 40-55, 2:157. 

584 See Westermann, Isaiah 40-66, 209; Whybray, Isaiah 40-66, 137-138; Blenkinsopp, Isaiah 

40-55, 297. 

585 North, The Suffering Servant, 118. 

586 Motyer, Prophecy of Isaiah, 383. 
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B * 2 Comment: the obedient and the self-willed (Isa. 50:4-9) 

C 2 Zion: summoned to respond (Isa. 51:1-52:12) 

A 3 * 5 6 7 8 The Servant: successful, sin-bearing and triumphant (Isa. 52:13-53:12) 

B 3 Comment: Israel and the world invited (Isa. 54:1-55:13) 

6.3.2 Structure of Isaiah 49:1-13 

Isaiah 49:1-13 begins with a call to attention and is then followed by a series of short statements, 
primarily made by YHWH. Many of these statements have the tell-tale signals of a “messenger 
formulas.” 587 These short statements subdivided the text into specific units. 588 

I. Servant’s announcement of his commission (vss. 1-6) 

A. YHWH calls for attention (vs. la) 

1. Listen to me, coastlands (vs. laa) 

2. Give ear, O nations from afar (vs. lbp) 

B. YHWH’s announcement of commission proper (vss. lb-2) 

1. Statement of call (vs. lb) 

a. YHWH called me from the womb (vs. lba) 

b. YHWH named me from the belly of my mother (vs. lbp) 

ABC 

2. Metaphorical portrayal of servant’s mouth as hidden blade (vs. 2a) 

a. YHWH made my mouth like a sharp blade (vs. 2aa) 

b. YHWH hid me in hand (vs. 2aP) 

3. Metaphorical portrayal of servant as a polished arrow (vs. 2b) 

a. YHWH made me like a polished arrow (vs. 2ba) 

b. YHWH concealed me in quiver (vs. 2b P) 


587 Westermann, Isaiah 40-66, 201. 

588 j|q s structure is based off of Sweeney’s analysis, with some subtle and more obvious 

alterations. Sweeney, Isaiah 40-66, 159-161. Adams also has a useful outline of the chapter. 
Adams, The Performative Nature, 148. Goldingay see the chapter including a chiastic structure 
as follows: 

1 Peoples summoned far away 

5 Infinitival clauses 

6 ‘To raise,’ light for nations 

7 Centre highlights focus on nations 

8 ‘To raise,’ covenant of people 
9-10 Infinitival clauses 
12 Captives come from far away 
Goldingay and Payne, Isaiah 40-55, 2:154. 


AB 

AB 


ABC 


AB 

CD 

AB 

CD 
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C. YHWH declares his servant Israel (vs. 3) 

1. Named me as the servant (vs. 3a) A 

2. Named me as Israel in whom I am glorified (vs. 3b) A 

D. Servant’s reflection on his role in relation to YHWH (vs. 4) 

1. Expression of futility of labor (vs. 4a) 

a. Thought I labored for nothing (vs. 4aa) A 

b. Thought I spent my strength uselessly (vs. 4aP) A 

2. Expression of trust in YHWH (vs. 4b) 

a. My case is with YHWH (vs. 4ba) B 

b. My deed is with my G-d (vs. 4bP) B 

E. YHWH speaks concerning servant (vss. 5-6) 

1. First statement: concerning restoration of servant Israel (vs. 5) 

a. Servant formed (vs. 5a) 

i. to bring Jacob back (vs. 5aa) A 

ii. to gather Israel to him (vs. 5aP) B 

b. Servant honored and strengthened (vs. 5b) 

i. Servant is honored (vs. 5ba) A 

ii. Servant Strengthened (vs. 5bP) B 

2. YHWH speaks the easy assignment of the servant (vs. 6) 

a. to raise tribes of Jacob (vs. 6aa) A 

b. and survivors of Israel (vs. 6aP) A 

c. I will make you light to the nations (vs. 6ba) B 

d. to deliver the earth (vs. 6bP) B 

II. YHWH’s proclamation of salvation to the servant (vss. 7-12) 

A. Oracular proclamation of salvation (vs. 7) 

1. Statement of the Holy One (vs. 7a) A 

a. Who is despised (vs. 7aa) B 

b. Who is abhorred (vs. 7aP) B 

2. Proclamation of salvation proper (vs. 7b) 

a. Kings shall rise (vs. 7ba) C 

b. princes shall bow (vs. 7bP) C 

3. to honor YHWH, Holy One of Israel (vs. 7c) A 

B. YHWH speaks further (vs. 8) 

1. Announcement of salvation (vs. 8) 

1. Concerning time and day of YHWH’s deliverance (vs. 8a) 

(i) YHWH answers (vs. 8aa) A 

(ii) YHWH helps (vs. 8aP) A 

(iii) YHWH preserves (vs. 8ay) A 

b. YHWH give you for a covenant, purpose of the covenant (vs. 8b) 

(i) To restore the land (vs. 8b 1 ) B 

(ii) To restore desolate inheritances (vs. 8 b 2 ) B 

C. YHWH speaks (vss. 9-12) 

1. Additional announcements (vss. 9-10) 

a. To tell the prisoner to go out (vs. 9aa) A 

b. To say to those in darkness, show yourselves (vs. 9aP) A 

c. They shall graze by the roads (vs. 9ba) B 
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d. Their pasture shall be on every height (vs. %P) B 

e. They will not hunger or thirst (vs. 10aa) C 

f. Heat will not strike them (vs. 10ap) C 

2. YHWH’s personal involvement (vss. 10b-12) 

a. YHWH will lead them (vs. 10b) 

(i) The one who shows mercy will lead them (vs. 10ba) 

A 


(ii) YHWH will guide them to water (vs. 10b(3) A 

b. YHWH’s statement (vss. 11-12) 

(i) YHWH makes a road (vs. 11) 

1. I make my mountains into a road (vs. 11a) A 

2. My highways will rise (vs. lib) A 

(ii) The people return from around the world (vs. 12) 

1. Behold they come (vs. 12a) A 

2. Behold, they come from north and west (vs. 12ba) A 

3. They come from Sinim (vs. 12bp) A 

II. Hymn of Praise (vs. 13) 

A. Call of praise (vs. 13a) A 

1. Heaven and earth (vs. 13aa) A 

2. Hills (vs. 13ap) 

B. Basis for Praise (vs. 13b 

1. YHWH has comforted people (vs. 13ba) B 

2. YHWH has shown mercy to afflicted ones (vs. 13bp) 

B 

6.4 Setting: 


Marvin Sweeney wrote, “Interpreters cannot be certain that this text activity anticipates the end 
of the exile; such a composition may have been penned retrospectively to celebrate the end of the 
exile and the return of Jews to the land of Israel as part of a liturgical celebration of the event at 
the site of the Jerusalem temple or even at the dedication of the Second Temple 515.” 589 

6.5 In Light of Ritual and Temple Imagery 

Within the second servant song (Isaiah 49:1-13), there are at least four connections to ritual and 
temple imagery. Admittedly, some of the aspects of ritual and priestly qualities of Isaiah 49:1-13 
cross over to other Servant Songs, the following four aspects are unique to this poem: (1) The 


589 Sweeney, Isaiah 40-66, 166. 
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Priestly lineage of the Servant; (2) The Servant as Proxy/Agent for YHWH; (3) The timing of 
Temple Restoration; and (4) A Pilgrimage Hymn. 

1. Lineage and the Priestly Class (Isa. 49:1, 5) 

“YHWH has called me from the womb” (Isa. 49:1) 

“that formed me from the womb to be his servant” (Isa. 49:5) 

The lineage of the servant is highlighted in Isa. 49:1, 5. The Servant says that “YHWH called me 
from my mother’s womb.” Parentage becomes very important in this text, primarily the mother. 
Klaus Baltzer takes this point to the extreme, as he proposes that “there is no mention of a father. 
In a Greek environment, this could point to a hero who is of divine descent on the father’s 
side.” 590 Considering that the text is not written to a Greek audience, this conclusion can be 
dismissed. The emphasis on the mother is significant. Baltzer continues explaining that the 
servant’s legitimization came “through his birth.” 591 John Goldingay and David Payne pushes 
this point that this commission did not only come through his birth but “from before birth.” 592 
Since the second servant poem emphasizes a commission of an individual who would represent 
Israel, the question arises is this a royal figure (cp. Ps. 2:7-9), a prophetic figure (Jer. 1:5), or a 
priestly one. 

Because of the international flow of the second servant song (Isa. 49:1, 12), it would make sense 
that a royal figure would fulfill these responsibilities. The problem is that it does not fit the 
context. The text might have initially had a royal figure in mind, but the role of a Davidic 
monarch is marginalized under the might of Persian rule, and royal figures quickly fade into the 


590 Baltzer, Deutero-Isaiah, 306. 

591 Baltzer, Deutero-Isaiah , 310. 

592 Goldingay and Payne, Isaiah 40-55, 2:156. 
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background. The high priest filled the role of royal representative as the power of the Davidic 
line appeared to diminish under Persian rule. 

Few examples can be found of a prophet being a hereditary position (cp. Amos 7:14). Klaus 
Baltzer suggests that “the Servant (Moses) was legitimated by virtue of his birth, even though 
this legitimation was kept hidden. The descent from his people is clear, because of his 
mother.” 593 The archetypal prophetic Moses also had priestly attributes coming from the tribe of 
Levi (Ex. 2:1-2; 6:16-20), although he quickly delegated many of these Priestly responsibilities 
to Aaron his brother. Moses’ lineage emphasizes his mother’s heritage. Samuel’s lineage is 
described primarily through his mother (1 Sam. 1), but he almost immediately takes on the role 
of a priest (1 Sam. 2:18). Chronicles describes his lineage to be of Levi (1 Chron. 6:3-15). There 
are strong parallels between Isa. 49:1, 5 and the call of Jeremiah in Jer. 1:5, but it must also be 
remembered the Jeremiah too had a priestly lineage. He comes from Anathoth, the home of the 
banished priests of Abiathar. Many of these prophetic figures, including Ezekiel and Malachi, 
had a dual nature, being both a prophet and a priest. 

Priests were recognized by their lineage. Exodus 13:2 describes the priestly class as the firstborn 
of any Israelite woman, but Numbers 3:12 limits this to the those with Levite parentage. Lineage 
becomes crucially important in the Second Temple period. Ezra 2:36-42, priestly and Levitical 
families are outlines. There were some who were denied the opportunity to serve in the temple 
because they could not prove their lineage (Ezra 2:62). They would have to wait for one who was 
able to consult the Urim and Thummim to determine a solution (Ezra 2:63; cp. Ex. 38:30; Lev. 
8:8; Num. 27:21; Deut. 33:8; 1 Sam. 28:6). 


593 Baltzer, Deutero-Isaiah, 314. 
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The Servant was “called from the womb” (Isa. 49:1, 5). The emphasis is clearly on the mother. 
The lineage of the child, during this time, could only be conclusively proven through the mother. 
Priestly heritage emphasizes the mother (Ex. 13:2; Num. 3:12). In order to serve in the temple as 
a priest, one must have proof of lineage. The emphasis on the Servant’s lineage must point to a 
priestly line. This reference to lineage in association with the call could be a reference to 
Levitical lineage, or even point directly to the High Priest. 

2. The Servant as Proxy/Agent (Isa. 49:3 cp. 42:8) 

“You are Israel, in whom I will be glorified” (Isa. 49:3) 

“my glory I will not give to another” (Isa. 42:8) 

Isa. 49:3 states that “through you, I will be glorified.” John Goldingay and David Payne point out 
the peculiarity of this statement. It is an odd notion to have the master glorifying servant rather 
than vice versa. 594 This responsibility was given to “the servant, and no other.” 595 Goldingay and 
Payne suggest that the Servant is put “in a position of privilege. However, a master chooses a 
servant in order to get a job done.” 596 As the servant is therefore endowed and authorized by 
YHWH to accomplish the assigned tasks. In a very real way, he represents YHWH in the 
administration of these duties, an extension of his presence. VanderKam suggests that “Moses is 
also told to make Aaron ‘a rosette [f’S] of pure gold, and engrave on it, like the engraving of a 
signet, ‘Holy to the Lord” 28:36; vs. 37 stipulates that it is to be fastened to the turban). This 
rosette (or plate), placed on Aaron, allows him to ‘take on himself any guilt incurred in the holy 
offering [py Q’liHpn]” (vs. 38). The plate of Exodus 28, then, could be what Zechariah has in 


594 Goldingay and Payne, Isaiah 40-55, 2:160. 

595 Margaret Barker, The Great Angel: A Study of Israel's Second God (London: Society for the 
Promotion of Christian Knowledge, 1992), 194. 

596 Goldingay and Payne, Isaiah 40-55, 1:52, emphasis added. 
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mind in 3:9 when he alludes to a stone with seven facets.” 597 In some divinely appointed way, 
the Servant would not only embody Israel but also represent YHWH. The Servant Arrayed in his 
priestly clothing, the High Priest would emulate “glory.” Isa. 49:3 uses the word “"liJQpi*” for 
glory. The same root is used to describe the headdress of the Priests (Ex. 39: 39:28; Ez. 44:18; 
cp. Isa. 61:10). Isa. 42:8 states “My glory, I will not give to another,” the traditional word “Tin?” 
is used. Previously Moses is commanded to make the garb for the High Priest “for glory and for 
beauty” (.(ThD 1 ? When the High Priest wore his priestly vestments, he not only represented 
YHWH but potentially brought him glory and be “honored in the eyes of YHWH” (Tin?) (Isa. 
49:5). 

3. Annual Festivals (Isa. 49:5) 

“to bring Jacob back to him, and that Israel be gathered to him” (Isa. 49:8) 

Three times a year, every male Israelite was to make a pilgrimage to the temple (Ex. 23:14-17; 

Ex. 34:18-23; Deut. 16:1, 9-10, 13, 16-17). The purpose of these pilgrimages was to bring 

offerings, participate in temple rites, and to celebrate. Temple attendance and worship would 

swell in attendees during these sacred times of the year. In Isaiah 49:5, the Servant is 

commanded “to bring Jacob back to him.” The verb used to describe the return is “mitf.” The 

verbal form used for this verb is the Polel verbal form (rniw), a geminate verbal pattern which 

expresses continuous or repeated action. 598 The Servant is commission to a taks that would 

repeat over and over again. Israel is to be “gathered to him” (Isa. 49:5), a tenn that Jan Koole 


597 VanderKam, From Joshua to Caiaphas, 33. See Petersen, Haggai and Zechariah 1-8, 158- 
159. Compare Lev. 8:9; for Aaron and his sons as bearing the iniquity of the temple and 
priesthood, see Num. 18:1. 

598 C. L. Seow, A Grammar for Biblical Hebrew (Nashville, TN: Abingdon Press, 1995), 328- 
329. 
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suggests, “might refer to a place of assembly.” 599 The Servant is to gather all Israel/Jacob, 
repeatedly, for an assembly. Considering the divine degree to regularly assemble at the temple, 
the Servant could be fulfilling his role to preside over one of these festival pilgrimages to the 
temple. 

4. An Acceptable Time (Isa. 49:8) 

“In an acceptable time” (Isa. 49:8) 

Haggai 1:2 depicts YHWH declaring that “The time is not come, the time that YHWH’S house 
should be built.” The issue is clearly on timing. This might be attached to Jeremiah’s prophecies 
(Jer. 25:11-12; 29:10) of seventy years. There is an element of urgency and anticipation attached 
to the phrase. These ideological and theological reasons are encapsulated by the people’s usage 
of ns? in Haggai 1:2. This time is associated with the restoration of the Temple. Although the 
theological understanding of the usage of ni? in Haggai 1:2 is supported by similar usages of ns? 
in Ps. 102:14 [Eng. 102:13]; Ezek. 30:3; and Isa. 49:8, as well as numerous parallels in other 
ancient Near Eastern sources. 600 Janet Tollington suggests that ns? had become a “technical term 
in the postexilic period linked to the concept of Yahweh’s return to his people” 601 James 
Nogalski also detects this as well when he concludes that the language of Haggai 1:2 “connotes a 
strong sense of expectation.” 602 

According to Peter Bedford, the people of Yehud might have had legitimate ideological reasons 
for not rebuilding the temple which could be seen by the hesitancy to complete or even start the 


599 Koole, Isaiah III , 2:17. 

600 Victor Avigdor Hurowitz, I Have Built You an Exalted House: Temple Building in the Bible 
in the Light of Mesopotamian and North-West Semitic Writings (Sheffield: JSOT, 1992), 140-43. 

601 Tollington, Tradition and Innovation , 187 n. 2. 

602 James D. Nogalski, Literary Precursors to the Book of the Twelve (Berlin: de Gruyter, 1993), 
220 . 
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project. 603 It is quite likely that ideological objections to temple reconstruction, or at least 
significant questions with reference to the timing of such a project, did exist in the early Persian 
period. 604 

Isa. 49:8 illustrates a parallelism that highlight the word T\V. It read, “In an acceptable time have I 
answered you, and in a day of salvation have I helped you.” Part of the ministry of the Servant is 
to promote the restoration of the Temple which will eventually bring the “day of Salvation.” This 
is another example of how the Servant points back to the temple. 

5. Pilgrimages and Songs (Isa. 49:12-13) 

“these will come from far ... and break forth into singing” (Isa. 49:12-13) 

Marvin Sweeney observed, “The concluding hymn in 49:13 points to a liturgical dimension of 

the text, which appears to have been composed for the performance in a ritual setting. Insofar as 

the dedication of the Second Temple in 515 would have celebrated the return of lews to 

Jerusalem ... to presuppose the social setting of the rededication of the Jerusalem temple.” 605 

Brevard Childs also noticed the liturgical qualities of these verses. He wrote that this is a call 

“for a liturgical response.” 606 Jacob Milgrom emphasized the root run and its noun rinna mean 

“shout” (e.g., 1 Kgs. 22:36), claiming that “ancient Israel did not worship God in silence. In this 

instance, the shouting surely stemmed from joy, a meaning for rnn that is amply attested (e.g., 


603 Peter Ross Bedford, Temple Restoration in Early Achaemenid Judah (Leiden: Brill, 2001), 
174. 

604 Fra nk Y. Patrick, “Time and Tradition in the Book of Haggai,” in Tradition in Transition , 
Haggai and Zechariah 1-8, in the Trajectory of Hebrew Theology, ed. Mark Boda and Michael 
Floyd (New York, NY, London: T&T Clark, 2008), 41, n. 4; 42, fn. 10. 

605 Sweeney, Isaiah 40-66, 166. 

606 Childs, Isaiah, 387. 
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Isa. 49:13; Jer. 31:6; Ps. 33:1; 35:27; 95:1).” 607 Klaus Baltzer proposed that the section was 
performed and vss. 12-13 marked a time when “People come streaming in from all sides. It is a 
turbulent choral end to the whole act. This time the stage fills up instead of emptying. The 
emotional climax is made plain.” 608 

The section has temple pilgrimage qualities as the text names locations some distance away from 
Jerusalem. 609 Certain Psalms have been recognized as being used as part of a trek to the temple 
(see Ps. 120-134). It is clear that the text illustrates the Servant amidst a temple and liturgical 
context. 

6.7 Conclusion 

Jan Koole writes that in Isa. 49, “the bringer of salvation is confirmed in this office.” 610 This 
section emphasizes the Servant’s maternal ancestry, a quality that is also emphasized in a priestly 
lineage. A servant who represents YHWH in his duties as he fulfills his responsibilities. Certain 
key phrases are emphasized that might point back to the restoration of the temple. Finally, the 
section concludes with a chorus of apparent temple patrons. These clues suggest that the Servant 
is not only a priest, but is possibly the High Priest who presides over the temple complex. 


607 Jacob Milgrom, Leviticus 1-16: A New Translation with Introduction and Commentary (New 
York, NY: Doubleday, 1991), 591. 

608 Baltzer, Deutero-lsaiah, 317. 

609 A suggested emendation to swnym, ‘Syrene’ or ‘Aswan,’ the southern frontier of Egypt, has 
received support from lQIsa a , which reads swnyym .” Childs, Isaiah , 380. 

610 Koole, Isaiah III, 2:2. 
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Chapter 7: Isaiah 50:4-11 

7.1 Introduction 

Among these four servant songs, Claus Westermann referred to Isa. 50:4-11 as the “easiest to 
understand.” 611 Westermann referred to this servant poem as an “individual psalm of 
confidence,” 612 Eaton makes comparisons with this section and a Kingly (or prophetic) liturgy. 613 

Some scholars have noticed the parallels with Isa. 50:4-11 and text of the prophet/priest 
Jeremiah. Klaus Baltzer suggests that the suffering servant was “clearly molded by the biography 
of Jeremiah.” 614 Westennann wrote that the “Old Testament contains laments on the part of a 
mediator, whose subject is suffering in consequence of the office of being a mediator (Moses, 
Elijah,A and Jeremiah). ... The equivalent in Jeremiah is his complaints about his enemies.” 615 
Jim Adams refers to this section as an individual “lament psalm,” or individual “psalm of 
confidence, trust.” He also sees the parallels to “Jeremiah’s confession,” or a “type of 
announcement of Judgement.” 616 A compilation of the comparisons with Isa. 50:4-11 and 
Jeremiah’s Confession is as follows: 

• A word placed in the mouth (Isa. 50:4): cp. Jer. 15:16; 18:20. 

• Willingness to be obedient (Isa. 50:5b): cp. Jer. 20:9. 

• Willingness to be persecuted (Isa. 50:6a): cp. Jer. 11:19; 15:15; 18:20, 22; 20:10. 

• He withstood verbal scorn (Isa. 50:6b): cp. Jer. 20:7-8; 15:10. 

• Personal vilification and threats (Isa. 50:5-6): cp. Jer. 11:19; 15:10; 17:15; 18:18; 20:10. 

• Reliance on YHWH’s judgment and protection (Isa. 50:50:7a): cp. 11:20; 20:12. 


611 Westermann, Isaiah 40-66, 226. 

612 Westermann, Isaiah 40-66, 226. See Sweeney, Isaiah 40-66, 171. 

613 Eaton, Festal Drama, 70. Koole doubts this theory and states that there is “no demonstrable 
genre-critical parallel.” Isaiah III, 2:103, 106. 

614 Baltzer, Deutero-lsaiah, 340. Paul, Isaiah 40-66, 322, 323, 329. 

615 Westermann, Isaiah 40-66, 221. 

616 Adams, The Performative Nature, 164-165. 
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• The Judicial clarification of the accusation (Isa. 50:8-9); cp. Jer. 11:19; 15:10-11; 17:15- 
16; 18:18-20; 20:10. 

• The Invocation of Yahweh and the expression of trust (Isa. 50:7-8): cp. Jer. 11:20; 17:14; 
20:11, 13. 

• The deflecting of the threatened fate on to the enemy (Isa. 50:9): cp. Jer. 11:21-23; 15:15; 
17:18; 18:21-23; 20:11-12. 

Jeremiah’s position had a dual nature, he was not only a rejected prophetic figure, but he 
represented an order of outcast priests. As a prophet, he stood in a position to deliver a divinely 
inspired message to the people, as a priest, he would have to help connect the people with God 
through temple ordinances. In each of these roles, he was rejected. 


7.2 Translation 

cma 1 ? pip 1 ? ’b irq mn’ Pis 1 
psp-ns nyib 
tip "157 
15351533 

ITS ’b TIP 
.n’Tbbb bb$b 
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’rrnb Si ’Disi 
.’OT03 Si Pins 
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’asiPb iy3-’b 
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4 The Lord YHWH gave me a tongue of a disciple, A 
that I may know how to support® the weary 

with a word, he wakens, 
morning by morning, 
he wakens mine ear 
to hear like a disciple. 

5 The Lord YHWH C has opened my ear, 
and I was not rebellious, 

neither have I turned away backward. 

6 I gave my back to the smitters, 

and my cheeks to them that pulled out the hair. 

I have not hidden my face from shame and spitting. 

7 For the Lord YHWH will help me; 
therefore, I am not disgraced, 
therefore, I have set my face like a flint, 
and I know I am not put to shame. 

8 He is near who justifies me; D 

who will bring an accusation against me? 
let us stand up together; 
who has a lawsuit E with mel 
let him come near to me. 

9 Behold, the Lord YHWH will help me; 
who will condemn me? F 

Behold, they will all wear out like a garment, 
a moth will eat them up. 
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10 Who is among you that fears G YHWH? 
that listens to the voice of his servant? 
though he walks 11 in darkness, 1 

and there is no light for him, 

let him trust in the name of YHWH, 

and depend upon his God. 

11 Behold, all of you that kindle 1 a fire, 
who gird on firebrands, K 

walk by the light of your fire, 
and among the brands that ye have kindled, 
from my hand this will happen to you; 
ye shall lie down in sorrow. L 


A - DD® 1 ? is a plural adjective which literally means “of ones who are taught.” Similar to the 
MT, the Tg renders pD*73D, “those who teach.” Other translators render the term as an 
abstract noun: LXX 7iai5sia<;; LXX A aocpiag; Vg eruditan; Syr. dywlpri. While some 
translations see this as simple plural (see RSV), the translation here understands it as an 
indefinite singular. 

B - my is a Hapax which has given rise to multiple emendations. BHS suggests nsn 1 ?, “to teach, 
to keep company, to get involved with” 617 or alternatively a form of my 1 ?, “to bend, make 
crooked, to falsify.” 618 lQIsa 3 follows the MT pm-nN my 1 ? ns?f7. 

c - lQIsa a reads “mm^N.” 

D Similar linguistic structure as Isa. 42:5. 

E literally means “master of my judgement,” which refers to one who has raised a legal case 
against someone or a legal adversary. 619 The phrase bel dlni also occurs in Akkadian texts 
to convey the idea of an adversary or opponent in court. 620 (CAD 3:155-156). 

F “There have been numerous suggestions on how vs. 10 should be understood syntactically. 
Essentially three issues arise here: (1) the function of T in the initial bicolon; (2) the 
division of the verse and the function of HiT in vs. lOba 1 ; and (3) the impf. Verbs in the 
final bicolon.” 621 

G lQIsa a has a plural form of NT. 

H lQIsaa has a plural for of p'pD. 

1 Adams understands CP3Wn as a “plural of intensity.” 622 


617 HALOT , 1262. 

618 HALOT , 1262. 

619 HALOT, 651. 

620 Ignace J. Gelb, The Assyrian Dictionary of the Oriental Institute of the University of Chicago 
(Chicago, IL: The Institute, 1956-2006), 3:155-156. 

621 Adams, The Performative Nature, 160. 

622 Adams, The Performative Nature, 162. 
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J - LXX has Kcmaxheis “feed.” 

K The MT has here ’“MW which is a Piel mp participle of ITS (“put on; gird oneself; equip”; 
cp. Isa. 45:5). The phrase has nip’T as its direct object, the BHS suggests a Hiphil mp 
participle ’TN3 from TN (“make light”). 623 This emendation makes good sense here but is 
not the more difficult reading. Furthermore, lQIsa a and lQIsa b confirm the MT. nip’T 
signifies something that is lit by fire 624 

L - m’Jjrab derives from the hapax II 3^17 (“hurt, pain”). 625 The LXX reads sv >amr| (“in sorrow, 
affliction”). 

7.3 Structure: 

7.3.1 Structure in relation to Deutero-Isaiah 

This third servant song works nicely into the text of Deutero-Isaiah and does not appear to be a 
last-minute addition to the text. It also acts as a prelude to the final servant song (Isa. 52:13- 
53:12). John Goldingay and David Payne outlined this connection which is embedded in the text 
of Deuter-Isaiah. He demonstrates this connection in the form of a chiasmic structure as 
follows: 626 


A. 50:4-11 - YHWH’s servant 

B. 51:1-8 - Exhortation (plural): listen 

C. 51:9-16 - YHWH’s arm urged to act in deliverance 

D. 51:17-23 - Exhortation to Jerusalem: arise 
D’. 52:1-6 - Exhortation to Jerusalem: arouse yourself 
C’. 52:7-10- YHWH’s arm bared to act in deliverance 
B’. 52:11-12- Exhortation (plural): leave 
A’. 52:13-53:12 - YHWH’s servant 

Goldingay and Payne’s chiastic outline of this section of Deutero-Isaiah demonstrates the 
connection between the third and fourth servant song. As the two parallel each other in the 
chiasmus. At the heart of the chiastic structure is the exhortation to Jerusalem to arise and get 


623 HALOT, 28. 

624 HALOT, 2758. 

625 HALOT , 865. 

626 Goldingay and Payne, Isaiah 40-55, 2:206. 
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moving. The audience does not appear to be exiles left behind but those who have returned but 
have failed to take the next step. History demonstrates the struggles the returning Israelites had in 
completing the temple complex. The latter portion of Deutero-Isaiah appears to have been used 
to inspire and motivate the Israelites to keep moving forward, presumably on the completion of 
the temple complex which would ultimately connect the people more strongly to divinity. At the 
outer wings of the chiastic structure is the servant, who represented the High Priest, who would 
be instrumental in connecting the people to God. 

7.3.2 Structure of Isaiah 50:4-11 

The structure 627 of Isaiah 50:4-11 can be divided into four primary sections. Each of these 
sections is introduced by the phrase, “the Lord YHWH” (mn’ ’Jls) occurring in vss. 4, 5, 7, 9. 628 
Baltzer points out that “Verses 4-11 cover the first of three speeches made by the Servant, who 
has now appeared.” 629 Each of these sections begins with the assurance of assistance to the 
servant despite opposition. The fourth section (vss. 9-11) is marked by the repeated phrase 
“Behold” (different directions. As the ins attention ’s/audience’The text directs the reader 63 °.(in 
text works through a type of trial against the Servant. Verbal clues also included literary forms 


627 Sweeney, Adams, Motyer also provide helpful outlines of this section, my outline differs on a 
number of points. Sweeney, Isaiah 40-66, 171-172; Adams, The Performative Nature, 163-164; 
Motyer, Prophecy of Isaiah, 393. 

628 Koole, Isaiah III, 2:105. Koole also states that “In DI miT ’Jit* occurs only in the messenger 
formula ...[when] the speaker claims authority.” (Koole, Isaiah III, 2:105) 

629 Baltzer, Deutero-Isaiah, 338-339. 

630 JimW. Adams states, “The Servant Song paradigm designates 50:4-9 as the actual Song with 
vss. 10-11 as a later supplementary addition. Interpreters are still divided on whether or not vss. 
10-11 belongs to vss. 4-9. The MT has a D and a space after 50:3 and a 0 and a space following 
vs. 11. lQIsa a concurs with this division by beginning a new line after vs. 3 and after vs. 11. The 
scroll also has a small space between vs. 9 and vs. 10, but it does not appear to be indicating a 
separate unit.” The Performative Nature, 162-163. The repeated phrase “Behold” appears to li nk 
vss. 9-11 into one solid block of text. 
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that mark off each section. The first three sections each begin with a chiasmus. Halfway through 
the third section (vs. 7-8), the text contains a series of simple alternates. 

In defining the situation or setting, Klaus Batzer points out that “we should note that here a 
human being is talking to the assembled listeners.” 631 In the first section, the Servant presents his 
task and his authority (vs. 4). Then he tells what has happened to him (vss. 5-8). The concluding 
section outlines the blessings and curses that follow from trusting in YHWH and by implied 
extension following the servant (vss. 9-11). 


The structure is outlined as followed: 

Structure 

I. Psalm of Confidence by the Servant as a model for the People (vss. 4-11) 
A. The Lord YHWH has Instructed (vss. 4) 


1 . 

Provision of a disciple’s tongue (vs. 4aa) 

A 

2. 

Purpose of helping the weary (vs. 4a|3) 

B 

3. 

Timing (vs. 4b) 

C 

4. 

Provision of opening of the ear (vs. 4ca) 

B’ 

5. 

Purpose of hearing Yahweh’s teaching (vs. 4c(1) 

A’ 

B. 

The Lord YHWH has Assisted (vss. 5-6) 

1. Response to YHWH (vs. 5) 



a. Lord YHWH opened the ear (vs. 5a) 

A 


b. Did not rebell against YHWH (vs. 5b) 

B 


c. Did not turn away (vs. 5c) 

2. Response to enemies (vs. 6) 

C 


a. Specific response of embracing suffering (vs. 6a) 

C’ 


b. Physical suffering (vs. 6b) 

B’ 


c. Psychological suffering (vs. 6c) 

A’ 

C. 

The Lord YHWH will Help (vss. 7-8) 

1. YHWH’s help (vs. 7) 



a. YHWH helps me (vs. 7a) 

A 


b. Therefore, no disgrace (vs. 7b) 

B 


c. Therefore, face like flint (vs. 7c) 

B’ 


d. Iam not put to shame (vs. 7d) 

2. My defender is near (vs. 8a) 

A’ 


a. First Confession (vs. 8b) 

A 


(i) Rhetorical Question (vs. 8ba) 

B 1 


631 Baltzer, Deutero-Isaiah, 339. 
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(ii) Assertion (vs. 8 b P) 

b. Second Confession (vs. 8c) 

(iii) Rhetorical Question (vs. 8ca) 

(iv) Assertion (vs. 8c[3) 

D. The Lord YHWH will help (vs. 9) 

1. Behold, Lord YHWH helps (vs. 9a) 

a. Yahweh sustains the speaker (vs. 9aa) 

b. Rhetorical call to present an accusation (vs. 9aP) 

2. Behold, opponents have no power (vs. 9b) 

a. Opponents wear out (vs. 9ba) 

b. A Moth Consumes them (vs. 9bP) 

c. Rhetorical Question: Who fears YHWH (vs. 10a) 

d. Rhetorical Question: Who listens to the servant? (vs. 10aP) 

e. He walks in darkness 

f. No light for the servant 

g. Exhortation: Trust YHWH (vs. 10ba) 

h. Exhortation: Rely on God (vs. 10bP) 

3. Behold, those who ki ndle fire (vs. 11) 

a. Their actions (vs. 11a) 

(i) You kindle fire (vs. 1 laa) 

(ii) You gird on sparks (vs. 1 lap) 

(iii) Kindled Firebrands (vs. 1 lay) 

b. Result: Punishment (vs. lib) 

(i) From my hand (vs. 1 lba) 

(ii) You will lie down in pain (vs. 1 lbp) 

7.4 Setting: 


B 2 

C 1 

c 2 


A 1 

A 2 

A 1 

A 2 

B 1 

B 2 

C 1 

c 2 

D 1 

D 2 


A 1 

A 2 

A 3 

B 1 

B 2 


The setting of Isa. 50:4-11 appears to be based in the Temple complex in Jerusalem. Some of the 
exiles had returned, but the temple had not been completed as of yet. Possibly, the altar had been 
complete, but work still needed to be done on the entire complex. Ritual activity had already 
begun and this section of text “may have functioned as part of a liturgy performed at the 
Jerusalem temple.” Some of the Jews still lingered in Babylon. The text might be used to help 
motivate the Jews to return to Jerusalem. Marvin Sweeney suggests that such an agenda in Isa. 
50:4-11, “would be instrumental in attempt to convince exiled Jews to return home to 
Jerusalem.” 632 It also might have been used to help motivate the Jews who had already arrived to 


632 Sweeney, Isaiah 40-66, 198. 
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continue in the reconstruction of the city with the temple being the crown jewel. Sweeney 
continues, “YHWH apparently needs the assistance of people to accomplish the goal of 
restoration ... all of the goals of temple restoration had not been met. Although the temple had 
been rebuilt, it had not regained its status as the center of a fully restored Israel.” 633 

7.5 In Light of Ritual and Temple Imagery 

The connections with liturgical aspects are not as strong in Isa. 50:4-11 as in other of the servant 
poems. This section does give allusions to the priestly class in the Second Temple period. Within 
this Servant Song (Isa. 50:4-11), there are at least four allusions to ritual and temple imagery, 
and the priestly class. These eight aspects are: (1) Scribal Practices of the Priestley Class; (2) The 
Timing or Ritual; (3) Worthiness on Trial; (4) The Contrast of Priestly Clothing. 

1. Priest as Teachers (Isa. 50:4; cp. 49:2; 52:13) 

“The Lord YHWH gave me a tongue of a disciple” (Isa. 50:4) 

“He has made my mouth like a sharp sword” (Isa. 49:2) 

“my servant will prosper” (Isa. 52:13) 

This third servant song begins with the statement, “the Lord YHWH gave me a tongue of a 
disciple, ... he wakens mine ear to hear like a disciple” (Isa. 50:4). Previously, the servant 
describes himself as having a “mouth like a sharp sword” (Isa. 49:2). 634 Later in Isa. 53:9, it will 
be said of the Servant, that there “was no deceit in his mouth.” It is clear that, as Shalom Paul 
wrote, “the Servant’s strength lies in his tongue.” 635 Joseph Blenkinsopp pointed out that the 


633 Sweeney, Isaiah 40-66, 198. 

634 Goldingay and Payne write, “the mouth could be a king’s weapon.” Isaiah 40-55, 2:157. 
Westermann also indicated that Jeremiah’s words were considered “weapons of defense.” Isaiah 
40-66, 208.The servant’s voice is also described as not being “heard in the street” (Isa. 42:2). 

635 Paul, Isaiah 40-66, 350. 
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term “disciples” connotes “possession of a particular skill and therefore implies association with 
a teacher (cf. Isa. 8:16; 50:4; 54:13).” 636 

Leviticus 10:10-11, priests are given the responsibility to teach the Mosaic Law to the people if 
Israel. Deuteronomy praises the tribe of Levi for its loyal fulfillment of their teaching 
obligations. The directive to the priests to teach can also be found in Ezekiel 44:23. The priests 
are to instruct the people on how to distinguish between the holy and profane. Jeremiah also 
suggests that the priests had a duty to provide instruction (Jer. 18:18). In the post-exilic writings, 
Ezra the priest prepared the people to seek God’s instruction and to teach the statutes and 
ordinances (Ezra 7:10). Nehemiah 8:1-8 shows the priests interpreting the law book and 2 
Chronicles 17:7-9 illustrates priests being sent out to teach among the cities. 637 Mai. 2:1-9 gives 
a description of the ideal priest and his ideal teaching abilities is the covenant between God and 
Levi. The ideal priestly teacher has “the law of truth [is] in his mouth, and unrighteousness [is] 
not found in his lips” (Mai. 2:6). 638 In other texts, priests are criticized for their improper 
teaching (see Mic. 3:11; Jer. 5:31; 2:8; Hos. 4:6). 

Klaus Baltzer sees these statements as pointing to a prophetic call comparing the calls to 
Jeremiah and Ezekiel. It should be noted that both Ezekiel and Jeremiah had priestly roles. 
Baltzer writes, “The Servant’s position and function permit a comparison with the prophetic 
office. The impression becomes stronger still if vss. 5-11 are added, for these are statements that 
recall the installation of prophets - for example, the divine words heard by and spoken to 
Jeremiah (Jer. 1:7, 9) and Ezekiel (Ezek. 3:10). When the face of the prophet who is treated with 

636 Blenkinsopp, Isaiah 1-39, 243. 

637 Tiemeyer, Priestly Rites and Prophetic Rage, 114-115. 

638 Tiemeyer, Priestly Rites and Prophetic Rage, 127, 130. 
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such hostility is said to be as hard as flint (vs. 7), this echoes the comparison found in Jer. 1:18 
and Ezek. 3:8-9.” 639 

Gregory Glazov also sees this text as alluding to a prophetic call but goes further in adding a 
ritual quality in that a prophetic call has a possible dependence upon the ancient Near Easter 
cultic mouth-purification rites. 640 Adams suggests that the emphasis of the text isn’t necessarily 
upon the prophet’s authority but instead upon “the authority of the word of God.” 641 The 
message is stressed over the messenger. The emphasis appears to be more on education rather 
than a prophetic call. 642 


639 Baltzer also claims that this hostility might be directed at the Servant’s authority comparing 
this with two significant attacks on Moses’ authority - Numbers 12 and 16. Deutero-Isaiah, 339, 
342-343. 

640 Glazov writes that “there might be a connection between the Servant and the ‘slow tongue’ 
(fittf? tnrfl) attributed to Moses in Exodus 4:10. They might also have to do with Isaiah 6 and the 
commission of Isaiah and the opening the mouth ritual. Bridling of the Tongue, 72, 115-118. The 
mouth washing rituals are for the consecration of a cultic image. It involved the “washing of the 
mouth” ( mis-pi ) on the first day to cleanse the statue of all traces of contamination in the 
production of the idol, and the “opening of the mouth” in some way activating the image and 
opening the path to divine guidance. Tammi J. Schneider, An Introduction to Ancient 
Mesopotamian Religion (Grand Rapids, MI: William B. Eerdmans Publishing Company, 2011), 
76, 111-113. Christopher Walker and Michael Dick, The Induction of the Cult Image in Ancient 
Mesopotamia: The Mesopotamian mis pi Ritual (Helsinki: State Archives of Assyria Project, 
2001), 148-151. The reference to HD in Isa. 49:2aa combined with the mention of being the call 
from the womb mirrors (Isa. 49:1, 5) the language in Jeremiah’s call (Jer. 1:5) and also recalls 
the royal motif found in both Babylonian and Egyptian Texts. Shalom M. Paul, “Deutero-Isaiah 
and Cuneiform Royal Inscriptions,” Journal of the American Oriental Society 88, no. 1 (1968): 
184-186; Walter Beyerlin and H Brunner, Near Eastern Religious Texts Relating to the Old 
Testament (Philadelphia, PA: Westminster Press, 1978), 27-30. 

641 Adams, The Performative Nature, 165. 

642 Baltzer, holding to the theory that the servant refers to Moses, writes, “according to 
Deuteronomy, God’s people is a community of learning and teaching. Moses is not merely ‘the 
prophet.’ He is ‘the teacher’ too. In Dtlsa, correspondingly, Yahweh himself teaches Israel 
(48:17), Moses is not a learner and a teacher (50:4), and, finally, Zion’s ‘children/descendants’ 
are ‘taught by Yahweh’ (54:13).” Deutero-Isaiah, 340. 
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The Servant Poem does have similarities to the “call narrative,” where a prophet is called to 
“see” and “hear” as they “stand” in the divine council (Jer. 23:18). It was “the privilege of the 
truly inspired prophet to stand in its midst (i.e. the divine council ) and hear the word of 
Yahweh.” 643 This experience with the divine council is considered the “dominant rubric for 
authority” for the prophet. 644 This was a means of “vindication and legitimization of the prophet 
in his office.” 645 It is clear “the experience made a man a prophet.” 646 A significant issue with 
this text is that the text illustrates the servant as hearing but not seeing anything. John Goldingay 
and David Payne observed, “we are being given a report of something which the prophet heard 
rather than saw. The prophet resembles a blind person who hears voices and knows exactly what 
they say, can repeat the description of what they see and can relate the scene in the mind’s eye, 
but has personally only heard the voices and does not always know who they belong to.” 647 Also, 
after the experience, the servant becomes a “teacher,” not a “messenger” or a “prophet.” 

Considering that according to David Carr, the educational and scribal practices were presided 
over by the priestly cast and housed within the temple complex 648 Sacred texts were perpetuated 


643 David Smyth Russell, The Method and Message of Jewish Apocalyptic (Philadelphia, PA: 
Westminster Press, 1964), 168. 

644 Walter Brueggeman, Theology of the Old Testament: Testimony, Dispute, Advocacy 
(Minneapolis, MN: Fortress, 1997), 626. 

645 Klaus Baltzer, “Considerations Regarding the Office,” 568. 

646 Gerhard Von Rad, The Message of the Prophets (New York, NY: Harper and Row, 1967), 33- 
34. 

647 Goldingay and Payne, Isaiah 40-55, 2:280. 

648 Carr sees the importance of “schools” in antiquity as the vehicle for the development of 
literature of various cultures. Carr shows the interplay between memorization and writing in the 
enculturation process of a people. David McLain Carr argues that in ancient Israel Biblical texts 
and other texts emerged as a support for an educational process in which written and oral 
dimensions were integrally intertwined. Carr, Writing on the Tablet. Furthermore, Carr outlines 
the role of oral-written transmission, transmitted through memorization. David McLain Carr, The 
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through oral transmission of the text was typically done within schools. In describing Isaiah 


50:4-6, Richard Horsely writes, “we see explicit use of educational terminology in the later exilic 
and postexilic portions of the book of Isaiah. In a written passage that repeatedly echoes an 
ancient or oral context.” 649 Horsely suggests that Isa. 50:5 illustrates a teacher/student motif of a 
teacher pleading for a rebellious student to pay attention. This educational process and training 
were done among the priestly class. Considering the text alludes to the repetitive action of 
“morning by morning” (Isa. 50:4), Adams concludes “as an ongoing experience, the disciple 
learns and teaches, teaches and learns, learns and teaches, teaches and learns, etc. With this 
testimony, the speakers also confess that they are disciples of Yahweh, which involves an 
expressive-commissive illocution. Thus, the speakers adopt the attitude and stance of disciples 
(expressive) and obligate themselves to the extralinguistic behavior of listening attentively to 
Yahweh and teaching his words (commissive). The term Tift 1 ? also occurs in 54:13a in reference 
to the descendants of Zion-Jerusalem, who are also identified as Yahweh’s call to 
servanthood.” 650 This puts the Servant in the role of an educator or teacher. Isaiah 52:13 says that 


Formation of the Hebrew Bible: A New Reconstruction (New York, NY: Oxford University 
Press, 2011). 

649 Richard A. Horsley claims sacred texts were probably recited from memory rather than 
studied academically. The general emphasis on the widespread oral use of authoritative texts, it 
is not a case of either orality or literacy but both. Scribal practices and the range of skills and 
knowledge that the scribes might acquire help them become the transmitters of the Judean 
culture. Scribes, Visionaries, and the Politics of Second Temple Judea (Louisville, KY: 
Westminster John Knox Press, 2007), 149-150. 

650 Adams, The Performative Nature, 166. 
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he would act with “insight” or “wisdom.” 651 As Mignon Jacob wrote, “true instruction is a 
product of a true instructor’s/priest’s mouth - that is, it is in his mouth ,” 652 

It appears that the text points to a priestly situation of learning and teaching on a repetitive basis. 
This was not a one-time prophetic declaration of divine intent, but it refers to an educational 
situation that would have been the responsibility of the priestly class. 

2. The Timing of Temple Ritual (Isa. 50:4) 

“morning by morning” (Isa. 50:4) 

Isa. 50:4 contains a chiastic or concentric structure, along with the distributive expression which 
conveys that this is not a one-time experience but is a daily routine. The Concentric structure can 
be seen as follows: 

A Q’Ta 1 ? ptf) ,I 7 irq mn; pt? 

B rpr-n$ mv 1 ? nyf? 

C tv; -qv 

D "ij?23 

’D 1^32 

’C ijk t tv; 

’B DTaVs vbiv 1 ? 

’A p pnris mn; ps 

Klaus Baltzer observed that “it is also important that he [the servant] has been given a divine 
word not only once but ‘every morning.’ This indicates the continuity of his office.” 653 Speaking 
of this ongoing and recurring action, Koole writes, “the repetition means that every day, without 


651 Brevard Child, commenting on Isa. 52:13, suggested, “To sense of prospering there is also 
included in the Hebrew verb ( sql) the connotation of insight, wisdom, and true knowledge.” 
Childs, Isaiah, 412. 

652 Jacobs, Haggai and Malachi, 220. 

653 Baltzer, Deutero-Isaiah, 339. 
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interruption, the Servant is made ready to receive God’s revealed word.” 654 This rhythmic action 
points to one of the qualities of ritual that Klingbeil has outlined. 655 

Not only is the repetitive action significant, but the timing of the repetition, placing the event in 
the morning. 656 According to Ezekiel, temple ritual was typically performed in the morning 
(Ezek. 8:16; 12:8; cp. Lev. 9:17; Num. 28:4). Bernhard Duhm remarks on this text, he claims 
that the text is based “from prayer and worship in the temple he takes his inspiration.” 657 Haran 
Menahem points out that Aaron’s use of the Urim and Thummim was to “inquire of the divine” 
and “makes use of his regular morning and ‘at the twilight’ visits for this purpose.” 658 

Specific details of daily temple rituals are preserved from Egypt and might have some parallels 
with Israelite daily ritual. In Egypt, similar themes appear in the daily temple liturgy performed 
at a number of temples including the temples in Karnack, 659 Abydos, 660 Edfu, 661 Denderah, and 


654 Koole, Isaiah III , 2:109. 

655 Klingbeil, Bridging the Gap, 121. 

656 Klaus Baltzer wrote, This “in one of the dramatic indications of time, comparable with 40:26, 
where the evening, or the night, is announced by way of reference to the stars (see above on this 
text; cp. 51:9, 17; 52:1, 7). It would mean that the appearance of the Servant takes place in the 
morning, when he ‘is woken.’” Deutero-Isaiah, 339. 

657 Duhm writes, “aus dem Gebet oder dem Gottesdientst im Temel holt er sich seine 
Inspiration.” Das Buch Jesaia, 352. 

658 Haran, Temples and Temple-Service, 214. 

659 For the Kamak versions, one for the temple of Amonrasonter (P. Berlin 3055) and one for the 
temple of Mut (P. Berlin 3014+3053), see Rituale fiir den Kultus des Anion undfiir den Kultus 
derMut, Hieratische Papyrus aus den Koniglichen Museen zu Berlin 1 (Leipzig: J. C. Hinrichs, 
1901); Moret, Le rituel; Ernst Kausen, “Das tagliche Tempelritual,” in Rituale und 
Beschworungen II, Texte aus der Umwelt des Alten Testaments, ed. Christel Butterweck 
(Giitersloh: Giitersloher Verlagshaus Gerd Mohn, 1988), 391-405. 

660 See Moret, Le rituel du culte divin journalier; David, Religious Ritual at Abydos. 

661 Alliot, Le culte d’Horus, 59-98. 
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Deir el Medineh. 662 The text was used by priests, 663 who had past the required worthiness, 
entered the temple to “see the god.” 664 One would approach the deity to whose image 665 had been 
placed behind the shrine doors of the temple. The bandages covering the image were pulled back 
to reveal the face of the deity. 666 Adorations were then recited, “probably with singers and 
musicians.” 667 The manuscript from Kamack is very explicit on when and who should perform 
the rite. The Introduction clearly states, “The Beginning of the chapter of the rituals 668 which are 
done in the house of Amunrasonter, King of the Gods in the course of every day 669 by the High 
Priest on duty .” 670 The rite was to be performed daily 671 by one with authority, apparently at the 
break of day. “Because the liturgies were repeated on a daily basis, they would have been one of 


662 Emile Chassinat, Le temple de Dendara I (Cairo: IFAO, 1934), 1: pi. LI, LXII. For references 
to the daily temple liturgy found at these temples see, Gee, “Prophets, Initiation,” 97 fn 2-5. See 
Katherine Eaton, Ancient Egyptian Temple Ritual: Performance, Patterns, and Practice 
(Hoboken, NJ: Taylor and Francis, 2013), 178-190. 

663 “p r j cs t s cou i() interact with the divine in a level forbidden to the general populace... Priests 
were the only ones who could look upon the divine images.” Eaton, Ancient Egyptian Temple 
Ritucd, 11. 

664 P. Berlin 3055 (4/7) “r 1 n m ’ ’ ntr see (4/3) “ wn-Hr ntr .” 

665 “jdg s tatue functioned as a transient receptacle for the presence or essence of the god” Emily 
Teeter, Religion and Ritual in Ancient Egypt (New York, NY: Cambridge, 2011), 43. 

666 Gee, “Prophets, Initiation,” 98-99. See Jan Assman, The Search for God in Ancient Egypt, 
transl. David Lorton (Ithaca, NY: Cornell University Press, 2001), 48. “Every action was broken 
down into its smallest constituent elements, and each of these was isolated as an individual rite.” 

667 Katherine Eaton, Ancient Egyptian Temple Ritucd , 44. 

668 P. Berlin 3055, (1/1) literally: ht ntr “things of God.” 

669 P. Berlin 3055, (1/1) literally: m Xrt hrw nt ra nb “that which is done under the day.” 

670 P. Berlin 3055, (1/2) literally: imy hrw=f “which is done in his day.” 

671 This could have been in conjunction with the daily feeding like in Mesopotamia. See 
Schneider, Mesopotamian Religion , 103-104. 
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the most familiar texts to ancient Egyptian priests, who are usually presumed to be the only 
literate members of Egyptian society.” 672 

After the “crossing to the holy place,” the title of the patron changes from “Priest” (w 7)) 673 
“Prophet” ( Hm-ntr ) 674 as they approach the god’s “great place” 675 (i.e. “the sanctuary”) or the 
place where the god lives. Cleanliness and purity were also an essential part of the daily temple 
liturgy in Egypt being mentioned eleven times through the introduction of the rite. 676 The stark 
declaration “I am clean” is said seven of those eleven times, four times before crossing the 
threshold into the hypostyle hall, and three times after. Purity is ensured by means of being 
physically clean and through various rites. 

The timing and repetitive nature of this verse might point to liturgical aspects among the daily 
rituals of the Israelites in the Second Temple period. 

3. Worthiness on Trial (Isa. 50:5-7) 

“I was not rebellious, neither have I turned away backward ... therefore, I am not 
disgraced” (Isa. 50:5-7) 

Many of the Servant Songs are associated with court scenes. The first Servant Song (Isa. 42:1-9) 
is preceded by a court scene (Isa. 41:21-29); The second Servant Song (Isa. 49:1-13) is also 


672 Gee, “Prophets, Initiation,” 97. 

673 P. Berlin 3055 (1/7) ink w‘b. 

674 P. Berlin 3055 (4/2, 10/3) ink hm-ntr. “from the Rosetta Stone where Egyptian title hm-ntr is 
translated into Greek as 7tpocpr|Tr|<g - which was a full-time position and were considered the 
spokesmen for the gods, the sanctuary was the “domain of the prophet” ( hm-ntr literally servant 
of the god). Gee, “Prophets, Initiation,” 97-98. A “representation of cultic activity performed in 
teams ... This might suggest that the Great Pure-Priest was cuing other priests acting in the roles 
of divinities to perform these offerings.” Eaton, Ancient Egyptian Temple Ritual, 29. 

675 P. Berlin 3055 (4/4) s.t=fwr.t or “his great throne.” 

676 P. Berlin 3055 (1/5, 1/7, 1/8?, 2/2, 2/7, 3/8, 6/3) iw=i wab=kwv, (1/7-8) ab.w=i ab.w ntr.w, 
(2/1) wab=kwi m ir.t-Hr, (2/1) iw=w wab n imn ra nb ns.t tA.wy Hna psD.tw=f; (4/8) wab.wi 
n=f 
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preceded by a court scene (Isa. 45:9-48:19); The third Servant Poem is considered a court scene 
(Isa. 50:1-11). 677 It should be no surprise that Servant would be associated with a trial. 

The servant declares his worthiness and faithful consistency despite extreme opposition through 
a series of statements beginning with “I was not rebellious” (Isa. 50:5). 678 This disciple/servant 
has a “complete and unalterable commitment.” 679 This faithfulness is despite the litany of 
humiliations that are outlined in the next verse, “I gave my back to the smitters, and my cheeks to 
them that pulled out the hair. 680 I have not hidden my face 681 from shame and spitting” (Isa. 
50:6). This shame is repeated in the next verse. Goldingay and Payne write that this “willingness 


677 Sweeney, Isaiah 40-66, 66, 110, 170. 

678 As one approaches divine space, an emphasis is placed on cleanliness, both physically 
through a series of washings and morally. The cleanliness of both “hands” (external cleanliness) 
and “heart” (internal cleanliness) was imperative to the Psalmist in Psalms 24. Isaiah laments 
that he has “unclean lips” which was divinely (and potentially painfully) cleansed in Isaiah 6:5-7. 
This declaration of faithfulness or worthiness framed in a “negative statement” might point back 
to Isa. 42:2-4 where the servant makes similar statements. 

679 Adams, The Performative Nature, 167. 

680 Baltzer compares this text to the situation in Nehemiah. He writes, “a small detail could 
indicate that Nehemiah is simply being presented as a ‘New Moses.’ We are told that in his 
opposition to mixed marriages Nehemiah ‘beat’ some of the Jews and ‘pulled out their hair (cna, 
Neh. 13:25). This is just what the Servant does not do; he does not strike back, and does not pull 
out their beards (cna, 50:6).” Deutero-Isaiah, 342. Speaking of this type of violence, Adams 
writes, “a person found guilty of a crime in Israel could be beaten (Deut. 25:2-3). As noted 
above, the prophets were also often beaten and thrown in prison. Pulling out the beard and 
spitting in the face were used in institutionalized settings within Israel to express anger and 
shame (Neh. 13:25; Deut. 25:9; Num. 12:14). However, such expression could also be employed 
by anyone who communicated contempt for another (Job 17:6; 30:10). The Performative Nature, 
167. 

681 Goldingay and Payne write, to “‘hide the face’ usually indicates rejection or anger (e.g. Isa. 
8:17; 53:3; 54:8; 59:2; 64:6 [7]).” Isaiah 40-55, 2:211. 
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to obey Yhwh (vs. 5), has to issue in willingness to be humiliated.” 682 As Adams points out, “the 
resistance was often severe and violent.” 683 

Adams describes these lines as a scene out of a courtroom. 684 Similarly, Koole views this as a 
“defense speech before the trial.” 685 Seeing the servant as a collective group, Adams proposes 
that “for the speakers, Yahweh is the chief witness, the one they expect to defend their innocence 
regarding their level of commitment.” He continues, “rhetorical questions contain an assertive 
and interrogative dimension. ... By voicing these rhetorical questions, the speakers willingly 
expose themselves to public critique.” 686 

The AkTtu festival was one of the oldest and most important Mesopotamian festivals, dating back 
to the middle of the third millennium BC. It marked the new year and was held in the spring. 
Many of the details of the festival changed over time. The AkTtu festival involved the monarchy 
and the priesthood of Marduk. It was during this twelve-day ritual event. One unique aspect of 
the tradition took place when the king would be humbled through physical abuse to remind him 
of his role to serve the will of the god Marduk and in order to properly provide for the 


682 Goldingay continues to distance these verses from other theories including Horsley’s theory 
that this humiliation had to do with a disobedient student who will be physically punished or any 
connection to a “ritual humiliation” connected with the Babylonian new-year’s festival as 
Shalom Paul suggests. He writes, “Nor is there reason to see a link with ritual humiliation of the 
king in the Babylonian new-year festival (for which see ANET, p. 334), or with the discipline of 
a school. This is obedience not drama, and the floggers are enemies not teachers. Flogging and 
beard-pulling suggest formal symbolic shaming (see, e.g., Neh. 13:25), and vss. 6-9 as a whole 
suggest a legal or quasi-legal process. Goldingay and Payne, Isaiah 40-55, 2:211; Horsley, 
Scribes, Visionaries, and the Politics, 149-150; Paul, Isaiah 40-66, 352; Pritchard, Ancient Near 
Eastern Texts, 334. 

683 Adams, The Performative Nature, 167. 

684 Adams, The Performative Nature, 168. 

685 Koole, Isaiah III, 2:103. 

686 Adams, The Performative Nature, 168. 
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community. On the fifth day, the High Priest would strip the king of his regalia and slap him 
hard in the face, presumably to unstill within the king a deep feeling of penitence. He would be 
dragged before an image of the deity and declare his innocence through a series of negative 
confession. The Babylonians believed that if the king teared up, Marduk approved him to be king 
for another year. The ritual was also associated with the deity returning to the city. 687 

Klaus Baltzer pointed out that Deutero-Isaiah wove into the text allusions to Babylonian 
practices and the author(s) were familiar with the culture, particularly the Akltu or New Year’s 
festival. 688 Heinrich Zimmern suggested that the Suffering Servant is to be understood in the 
light of the Babylonian cultus. 689 This idea was perpetuated by Arvid S. Kapelrud. 690 Some have 
argued against connecting the Servant to this Babylonian ritual. L. G. Rignell has already argued 
correctly: 

The conceptions, and even the terminology itself, which are used to make clear the 
mission of the Servant are influenced by the Pentateuchal description of sacrifice in 
ancient Israel. ... The whole complex of conceptions about the Servant of Yahweh in 
Deutero-Isaiah can be completely explained in the light of Israel's own religious tradition. 
Especially with regard to our part of Isaiah no trace can be found of any supposed 
kingship ideology along the lines of a Babylonian cult-pattern. 691 


687 Schneider, Mesopotamian Religion , 105-108; Mark E. Cohen, The Cultic Calendars of the 
Ancient near East (Bethesda, MD: CDL Press, 1993), 437-439. 

688 Baltzer, Deutero-Isaiah , 8. 

689 Heinrich Zimmern, “II. Religion und Sprache,” in Eberhard Schrader, Die Keilinschriften 
und das Alte Testament , ed. Heinrich Zimmern and Hugo Winckler (Berlin: Reuther & Reichard, 
1903), 384-85. 

690 Arvid S. Kapelrud, "The Identity of the Suffering Servant," in Near Eastern Studies in Honor 
of William Foxwell Albright, ed. Hans Goedicke (Baltimore, MD: Johns Hopkins, 1971), 307- 
14; Arvid S. Kapelrud, “Second Isaiah and the Suffering Servant,” in Hommages, ed. Andre 
Dupont-Sommer (Paris: Adrien-Maisonneuve, 1971), 303. 

691 L. G. Rignell, “Isa 52:13-53:12,” Vetus Testamentum 3 (1953): 89. 
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Rowley also asserted that “in so far as the prophet's language had any cultic background it is 
more likely to have been in the Yahwistic ritual of his own people.” 692 

With the collapse of the Babylonian empire, the AkTtu festival fell away also. The author of 
Deutero-Isaiah, along with many of the exiles were aware of the festival and some might have 
even witnessed it. The Servant might have been framed in similar imagery to illustrate to the 
reader that these rites in Jerusalem are a more authentic version of familiar rites. Regardless, the 
Servant Songs are place in front a ritual backdrop. 

The Servant speaks about dealing with “shame” (Isa. 50:7), Adams points out that there are three 
reasons for shame in the Hebrew Bible: (1) “shame is associated with guilt;” (2) “shame is 
experienced as the result of betrayal of trust;” (3) “It is divine abandonment, then, that brings 
about shame.” 69j The origin of the mocking “must be based in the typical assumption that the 
suffering is because of sin, which is the reason for God’s distance” 694 The assumption is that the 
Servant has done something wrong and therefore experiences this divine abandonment. For 
decades the lack of a temple had been a physical reminder of this type of abandonment. 

The real purpose of the trial is largely unknown, but it is clear that the focus of the trial is the 
servant’s faithfulness amidst extreme opposition. Eaton suggests that “the main pattern 
discernible here is that Yahweh chooses and appoints his chief minister on earth, allows him for 
a while to be tested through humiliation under the attacks of enemies, then raises him up in 


692 H. H. Rowley, The Sen’ant of the Lord: And Other Essays on the Old Testament, (Oxford: B. 
Blackwell, 1965), 251. 

693 Adams, The Performative Nature, 169. 

694 Adams also says the verb “shame” (Win) occurs “eleven times and primarily in the first 
section. In brief, those who will be ashamed are Jacob-Israel’s opponents (41:1 laa), the 
worshippers and manufacturers of idol-gods (42:17aa [2x]; 44:9bp, 1 laa, 1 lb(3; 45:16a), and 
those who deny that Yahweh alone is God (45:24ba). Adams, The Performative Nature, 170. 
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confirmation of this office.” 695 If one compares the servant’s lament that he had given “my 
cheeks to them that pulled out the hair” (Isa. 50:6) with the opposition described in Nehemiah to 
mixed marriages Nehemiah where some of the Priests their beards “pulled out their hair” (m», 
Neh. 13:25), the trial might deal with faithful priests who face opposition to returning to their 
position. The servant is promised that he would receive divine assistance and help from God. 
Adams writes, “The verb 1TJ7 occurs twice here (vss. 7aa, 9aa) and three times in chapter 41 (vss. 
10ba, 13bp, 14ba). Thus, Yahweh’s promises to ‘help, sustain’ Jacob-Israel are applied to those 
who self-involving adopt the servant role.” 696 This declaration of worthiness by the priests could 
easily be seen as part of the liturgical uses of this text. 

4. The Contrast of Priestly Clothing (Isa. 50:9,11) 

“they will all wear out like a garment” (Isa. 50:9) 

“who gird on firebrands” (Isa. 50:11) 

Connecting to the last section concerning a trial, Isa. 50:9 declares that those who oppose the 
servant will eventually “wear out like a garment.” They will eventually be arrayed in 
“firebrands,” lying “down in sorrow” (Isa. 50:11, 13). The imagery is of a set of clothing that 
harms instead of protects and eventually burns up to ash. This can be compared and contrasted to 
two other texts. 

The first is Isa. 52:1-2 were Zion is admonished to “arise,” “shake off the dust,” and “put on your 
strength.” In contrast to the critics of the Servant who “lie down” (pns^ri) (Isa. 50:10), The 
contrast of standing in strength and collapsing in flames is apparent. 


695 Eaton, Festal Drama, 25. 

696 Adams, The Performative Nature, 165. 
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The second text is Zechariah 3, which describes Joshua, the High Priest about to be arrayed in 
his Priestly garb (Zech. 3:1). 697 The setting appears to be a trial, where Joshua stands “accused” 
(pfr). The text illustrates Joshua “standing” before the “angel of YHWH” (Zech. 3:1,3). 
Again, in contrast to the critics of the Servant who “lie down” (p33^p), after the Servant declares 
his own faithfulness. Marvin Sweeney writes of Joshua, “The angel plays a primary role in 
conveying YHWH’s charge to Joshua which effectively authorizes him to supervise YHWH’s 
Temple as, the High Priest. Verse 6 employs the waw-consecutive verb, way yd ad, literally, ‘and 
he witnessed.’ The verb wd, ‘to assure,’ often appears in a legal context to refer to legal 
testimony or witnessing (see Deut. 4:26; 30:19; 31:28), and generally refers to admonishing, 
warning, enjoining, etc.” Zechariah 3:2 describes Joshua as one who is “a brand plucked out of 
the fire” (tPX3 733 ,TIK HJ). The critics of the Servant are illustrated as remaining walking about in 
“fire,” literally “wearing firebrands” (nip 1 ! 1- !jK 3 ) (Isa.50:11). 

Before Joshua takes office, he must remove his “filthy garments” (□"'(03 CH}3) which causes 
iniquity to pass from him. 698 In contrast, the critics of the servant have clothes that are worn out, 
and they are clothed in “firebrands.” Zechariah describes the High Priest being commissioned to 
exercise authority (Zech. 3:7-10). The angel begins YHWH’s statement with the so-called 
messenger formula, “thus says YHWH of hosts” (niX33 nvp las-ns). Sweeney continues, 


697 VanderKam, From Joshua to Caiaphas, 33. See Petersen, Haggai and Zechariah 1-8, 158- 
159. 

698 Lena-Sofia Tiemeyer, stated, that “the Torah legislates that the high priest should change 
garment on two occasions: at his inauguration and at the Day of Atonement. Thus, we must 
determine whether the occasion described in Zech. 3 is one of these two, and if so, which one. 
The rites accompanying the ceremony of inauguration, as described in Exod. 28-29 and Lev. 9, 
share few elements with the description on Zech. 3 Therefore, it is doubtful whether Zech. 3 tells 
of Joshua’s inauguration as high priest.” Priestly Rites and Prophetic Rage, 249. 
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The term mismarti, “my charge,” refers specifically to the duties or charge of the priests 
in the Temple and at the altar (see Lev. 8:35; 22:9; Num. 1:53; 3:7; 18:5; Ezek. 40:46; 
44:15). YHWH’s commission to Joshua includes the granting of mahrkim ,’ literally, 
“causing to walk,” among those who stand (before the angel or YHWH). Although 
mahrkim is a somewhat problematic term that normally refers simply to walking (Ezek. 
42:4) or a journey (Neh. 2:6), in the present instance it seems to refer to a special 
privilege on the part of Joshua as a High Priest to walk among or between his colleagues 
standing here during the course of activities portrayed in Zech. 3. Leviticus 16 indicates 
that the High Priest alone has a special role to enter the Holy of Holies once a year at 
Yom Kippur to present YHWH with a sin offering on behalf of the people (and the 
priests). The special role indicated by the use of the term mahrkim in Zech 3 suggests 
just such a role. This would indicate that mahrkim refers to special access, such as that 
portrayed in Lev. 16, to Joshua as the High Priest. 699 

The previous sections appear to illustrate the priestly class on trial. This text can easily be 
contrasted with the adorning and commissioning of Joshua, the High Priest. While Joshua is 
clothed in divine apparel and commissioned to act in his office, the critics are depicted in burnt 
clothing. 

7.6 Conclusion 

Isaiah 50:4-11 gives a series of allusions to the priestly class in the Second Temple period. 
Within this Servant Song (Isa. 50:4-11), at the very outset, there are subtle hints of the priestly 

699 Marvin A. Sweeney, “Targum Jonathan’s Reading of Zechariah 3: A Gateway for the 
Palace,” in Tradition in Transition: Haggai and Zechariah 1-8 in The Trajectory of Hebrew 
Theology , ed. Mark Boda and Michael Floyd (New York, NY, London: T&T Clark, 2008), 42, 
fn. 10. 
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scribal practices of keeping and perpetuating ancient text. As the Servant begins to describe 
himself, these clues can be seen. Repetitive daily actions are described, this time of action points 
to some type of ritual behavior. During the beginning of the Second Temple, there was a struggle 
for predominance in the priestly arena in the temple complex. Nehemiah 12-13 describes priests 
returning and the struggle many faced in receiving authority to act in their office. This servant 
song intimates this struggle for authoritative supremacy. Finally, the clothing of the critics is in 
stark contrast to the priestly apparel of the High Priest. 
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Chapter 8: Isaiah 52:13-53:12 

8.1 Introduction 


Combining the features of the servant described in the previous servant songs, the servant 
embodies “the eternal covenant” (Isa. 42:6; 49:8); he is to restore the scattered people (Isa. 49:6); 
now the fourth Song gives the fullest description of the servant, and several details reveal that he 
is a high priest. 700 The Servant of YHWH in Isa. 52:13-53:12 is portrayed in the Poem as a cultic 
priest performing significant cultic activities. 701 The Servant is depicted as performing 
purificatory/expiatory sprinkling. He is illustrated as doing priestly sin-bearing. The Servant is 
characterized as sinless and pure in word and deed (Isa. 53:9a) 702 while the other involves 


700 Margaret Barker writes, “The role of the royal high priest (in the older temple this would have 
been the anointed king), for example, was to carry away the sin and uncleanness of the people so 
that they could be restored within the bonds of the covenant.” Temple Theology , 10. 

701 J. Alec Motyer rightly pointed out that the issues concerning Isaiah 52:13-53:12 should be 
clarified by the “cultic interpretation.” Prophecy of Isaiah, 422-444, esp. 426. Adams has noticed 
that Isa. 52:13-53:12 contains “the language of Lev. 1-16.” Adams, The Performative Nature, 
191. 

702 Zechariah 3 describes the high priest must be in a state of purity before he can be involved in 
removing the guilt of others. Petersen, Haggai and Zechariah 1-8, 195. This states that “the term 
for guilt/iniquity used here is complex. Its presence here has to do with Joshua’s role as high 
priest, and his ability to function properly in that role. The standard lexicons define awon as a 
general word for ethical transgression. The word may also signify the state of guilt that exists 
after a particular deed has been committed. And it can refer to the punishment of a particular 
deed (Gen. 4:13). Interestingly, the effects of ‘awon can be transferred. So, we read in Lam. 5:7, 
“Our fathers sinned and are no more, and we bear their iniquities” (their ‘awon)'. See 1 Sam. 
25:24; Isa. 53:6, 11. Clearly, someone other than the transgressor can bear the guilt or 
punishment of the errant party. For the priest, Joshua, therefore, to have or bear ‘ awon does not 
necessarily mean that he has erred. In the particular case of the high priest, this eventuality is 
nowhere made clearer than in Ex. 28:36-38. ... And Num. 18:1 is similarly clear. ... The latter 
text expands the areas in which the priests, especially the high priest, bear guilt. Whereas in 
Exodus such awon was understood to derive just from the offering of gifts by the people, in 
Numbers ‘ awon could derive from things generally having to do with the sanctuary, including, 
presumably, its destruction and desecration. Anathea Portier-Young overserved, “In Isaiah 52, 
only two verses after the command to those who carry vessels of the Lord to ‘purify yourselves’ 
(52:11), the Servant Song begins.” She also notices the connection between the Servant the 
maskUim of the book of Daniel, she states that “It is possible that they [i.e. the maskilim of the 
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“themselves with and become recipients of his sacrificial work.” Adams points out “the servant 
would naturally be understood here as the nation of Israel in contrast to the foreign nations. Still, 
the distinction between the servant and the first-person plural group is made clear by the fact that 
the latter is characterized as sinful.” 703 Adams continues, “Here [the Servant] acts as a priest by 
presenting himself as a sacrifice for sin on behalf of the rebellious. As a priest, though, he points 
to the original priestly call of Yahweh’s servant (Ex. 19:6).” 704 In the Suffering Servant Poem, 
there are two significant cultic clauses involving the Servant’s sin-bearing: yii? 73C (Isa. 53:11) 
and Kpn Nip (vs. 12). The Servant is illustrated as making a priestly cultic announcement of 
justification. The term ppp 1 in Isa. 53:11 is shown to be a significant term with legal-cultic 
implications. This frames the Servant’s function of judicial character as Priestly. He is also 
depicted as doing a priestly intercession. The term JTJD 1 (y^5_Hiphil) with bin Isa. 53:12 is shown 
to be used in the sense of priestly intercession. 

There is a repeated use of specific cultic terms throughout this final servant song. Some of these 
terms includc:nntp5 np , nip, QipN, ppp , pjp’, and the three significant terms referring to sin, 
namely Ntpn , tip, and yips, and the two clauses are Tip pno and Ntpn Nip. 705 Besides this, there are 
many other allusions to cultic activity and ritual action. 706 As John Goldingay and David Payne 


book of Daniel] would purify themselves in preparation for the atoning self-sacrifice.” 
Apocalypse against Empire: Theologies of Resistance in Early Judaism (Grand Rapids, MI: 
William B. Eerdmans Publisher, 2011), 258. 

703 Adams, The Performative Nature, 194-5. 

704 Adams, The Performative Nature, 195. 

705 Ha, “Cultic Allusions,” 307. 

706 Surprisingly, Brevard Childs would argue that there are no cultic allusions in this section. 
Childs, Isaiah, 412-413. 
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put it, the text “sacramental metaphors” 707 A few scholars called the Suffering Servant Poem a 
“prophetic liturgy.” 708 

Although the sanctuary itself is not mentioned in the Poem, the Servant of Yahweh is portrayed 
as a cultic sacrificial animal, a cultic expiatory offering, and a cultic priest performing significant 
cultic activities. The Servant of Yahweh is described in the Poem as voluntarily submitting 
himself as a cultic sacrificial offering. For the term QWK in Isaiah 53:10 is a technical term for an 
expiatory offering, that is, reparation offering (so-called “guilt offering”; Lev. 5:14-6:7 [H 5:26]; 
7:1-7; Num. 5:6-7). 

Many scholars have seen a connection between the first and the fourth servant poems, but they 
only highlight the linguistic connection the first verse of each poem. However, the extent of the 
connection of the servant as redeemer between the two of them has not been shown. For 
example, Westermann is correct in his analysis that Isa. 42 shows us the origin of the servant’s 
work while Isaiah 52:13-53:13 gives us its culmination. 709 Yet, he does not reveal how the 
servant accomplishes this work but simply states the origin and success of the servant’s work. 
Other scholars see the call and mission of the servant in each poem, but there is no real emphasis 


707 Goldingay and Payne, Isaiah 40-55, 2:278. 

708 Karl Elliger, Hans-Jurgen Hermisson, and Hans-Jurgen, Deuterojesaja (Neukirchen-Vluyn: 
Neukirchener Verlag, 1978), 19; von Rad, Old Testament Theology, 255-56; Engnell, “The Ebed 
Yahweh Songs,” 54-59, 64. Engnell further regarded it as a prophetic remodeling of a liturgical 
composition belonging to the Israelite Annual Festival of the enthronement of Yahweh closely 
resembling the Mesopotamian Tammuz liturgies. James Muilenburg, “The Book of Isaiah, 
Chapters 40-66, Introduction and Exegesis,” in The Interpreter’s Bible, ed. George Arthur 
Buttrick (Nashville, TN: Abingdon Press, 1956), 614; R. N. Whybray, Thanksgiving for a 
Liberated Prophet: An Interpretation of Isaiah Chapter 53 (Sheffield: Dept, of Biblical Studies, 
University of Sheffield, 1978), 163, n. 10. Whybray added that it "is characterized by the 
combination of different types of speech ( Gattungen ), each sung or spoken by a different person 
or group of persons.” Thanksgiving for a Liberated Prophet, 112; cf. 163, n. 11. 

709 Westermann, Isaiah 40-66, 258. 
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on the servant being the redeemer. 710 However, Oswalt does identify that the servant is the same 
individual in each of the four servant passages and what is said about his mission, his character, 
and his nature is what was initially outlined in those passages. 711 

The cultic qualities of the Servant are highlighted by the connection between Isaiah 52:13-53:12 
and Isaiah 6, where Isaiah has direct contact with divinity in the temple. Isa. 52:13-52:13 
contains a number of verbal points of contact with 6:1-13: (1) The description of the servant’s 
exaltation (52:13) corresponds to the description of YHWH’s exaltation (6.1); 712 (2) The 
common words ‘wrongdoing’ and ‘failure,’ but also the double occurrence of the less common 
word ‘touch’ (6:7), recur in 53:4, 5, 6, 8, 11, 12; (3) Three of the verbs in 6:9b (‘hear,’ ‘see,’ 
‘consider’) recur in 52:15b, the fourth (‘know/experience’) in 53:3a, 11 ap; (4) The words ‘heal,’ 
‘desolate/appall,’and‘seed’ in 6:10, 11, 13 recur in 52:14; 53:5, 10. 713 How the Servant has 
been depicted in Isa. 52:13-53:12 has made an impact on later biblical writings. 714 


710 Oswalt, The Book of Isaiah, 107-120. 

711 Oswalt, The Book of Isaiah, 375. See Lindsey, A Study in Isaiah, 98-99. Conversely, Watts 
does not appear to see any connection between Isa. 42 and Isa. 52-53; John D. W. Watts, Isaiah 
34-66 (Waco, TX: Word Books, 1987), 226-233. 

712 Adams wrote, “Yahweh tells his servant’s story by beginning at the end. The servant is 
elevated to the highest position possible- Yahweh’s. ... The initial two verbs occur together three 
other times, only in Isaiah, and always in reference to Yahweh (6:laP; 33:10; 57:15aa 1 ).” The 
Performative Nature, 195. See Barker, Temple Mysticism, 9. 

713 Sweeney, Isaiah 40-66, 214. 

714 Both Brownlee and Ginsberg published articles demonstrating that the book of Daniel’s 
portrait of the maskUim depends on Isaiah 52:13-53:12 and identifies the wise teachers of the 
writer’s time with the Suffering Servant. See William H. Brownlee, “The Servant of the Lord in 
the Qumran Scrolls I,” Bulletin of the American Schools of Oriental Research 132 (1953): 8-15; 
and H. L. Ginsberg, “The Oldest Interpretation of the Suffering Servant,” Vetus Testamentum 3, 
no. 4 (1953): 400-404; Anathea Portier-Young noticed that “the writers of Daniel found in 
Isaiah’s Servant a model for nonviolent (niTO can-87 53:9) transformational revelatory praxis. 
Like the Servant’s witness, the teaching of the maskilim would have a far-reaching political 
implications. For the writers of Daniel the poem underscored the instrumentality of knowledge 
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8.1.1 Vicarious Work 


The fourth Servant Song frames the Servant the High Priest performing cultic rites on behalf of 
Israel. The exact nature of many of these activities has been debated, along with the possible 
vicarious nature of the servant. 715 A brief and general discussion of the concept of vicarious work 
might be in order. 

Orlinsky asserted that the language of the suffering, and even the death, of the Servant, is to be 
taken rhetorically as “hyperbole,” “poetic exaggeration rather than as literal fact.” 716 He 
mentioned that “it is remarkable how virtually every scholar dealing with the subject has merely 
taken it for granted that the principle of vicariousness is present in Isaiah. 717 He then asserted that 
“the concept of vicarious suffering and atonement is not to be found either here or anywhere else 
in the Bible,” but that “it is a concept that arose in Jewish and especially Christian circles of 
post-biblical times.” 718 Orlinsky argued that the concept of vicarious suffering and atonement 
conflicts fundamentally with the idea of covenant, which assured both the guiltless and the 
wicked their proper due, i.e., which was grounded in a basic concept of quid pro quo .” 719 


and gave meaning to innocent suffering and death, promising that through self-sacrifice the will 
of the Lord would prosper (cf. Isa. 53:10).” Apocalypse against Empire , 272-4. 

715 For a survey of literature in the early twentieth century concerning the debate on the idea of 
substitution in the Hebrew cultus see Angel M. Rodriguez, Substitution in the Hebrew Cultus 
(PhD Dissertations, Andrews University Seminary, 1979), 7-19. 

716 Harry M. Orlinsky, The So-Called “Suffering Servant” in Isaiah 53 (Cincinnati, OH: Hebrew 
Union College Press, 1964), 17, 61-62, 65. 

717 Orlinsky, The So-Called, 51. 

718 Orlinsky, The So-Called, 54. 

719 Orlinsky, The So-Called, 54-55. 
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Orlinsky describes “suffering servant” and “vicarious suffering” as “theological and scholarly 
fiction.” 720 Other scholars have also felt the same as Orlinsky. 721 

After a detailed investigation of the words and phrases of Isa. 53 that had been interpreted in a 
vicarious sense, Whybray concluded that none of them has the notion of vicarious suffering in 
the Hebrew Bible. 722 Speaking of the returning exiles, Whybray’s argues, “no person has 
relieved them or could relieve them, of this suffering by suffering for them. What the speaker in 
chapter 53 is saying is that the Servant, who deserved no punishment, has, as a result of their 
sins, which has necessitated his dangerous and fateful prophetical ministry, received the largest 
share of it. This is not vicarious suffering.” 723 

Others, like John Oswalt, see Isa. 52:13-53:21 as an “obvious substitution.” 724 Angel M. 
Rodriguez asserts sacrificial substitution was possible n the cultus through a sacrificial animal. If 
the experience of the Servant was to be interpreted as achieving atonement for the sinner, the 
only way left was through the usage of cultic language. That was what the prophet did.” 725 
Rodriguez convincingly showed that cultic terminology was used in Isaiah 52:13-53:12, “in an 


720 Orlinsky, The So-Called , 51. 

721 Opposing the view of vicarious work, Kristen Joachimsen suggest that “as such, the dominant 
reading of Isa. 52:13-53:12 as a text about ‘vicarious suffering’ is rejected. In this reading, 
attention will also be paid to the role of performativity.” Joachimsen, Identities in Transition , 14. 
See Kaufmann, Babylonian Captivity, 141-149. Treves, “Isaiah Lin,” 98-108. 

722 Whybray, Thanksgiving for a Liberated Prophet, 30, 75. 

72J Whybray, Thanksgiving for a Liberated Prophet, 61. 

724 Oswalt, The Book of Isaiah, 377, n. 71. 

725 Rodriguez, Substitution in the Hebrew Cultus, 300-301. See Westermann, Isaiah 40-66, 268. 
Blenkinsopp, Isaiah 40-55, 351, 354. 
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effort to interpret the experience of the Servant in terms of sacrificial substitution.” 726 Anathea 
Porter-Young wrote that “the songs contains a vision of vicarious suffering and atonement.” 727 

The concept of bearing responsibility for others actions is not unheard of in the Hebrew Bible. 
Ze’ev Falk wrote, “other ideas in Hebrew religion also originated from the concept of the 
vicarious liability of the paterfamilias. A man was responsible for his wife’s vow (Num. 30:16), 
for the prostitution of his daughter (Lev. 21:9) and was called to atone for the crimes of his 
children (Job. 1:5). The same role was also ascribed to the High Priest and the “suffering 
servant,” both of whom served as substitutes for the sinful people (Numbers 35:25-34; Isaiah 
50:4-11; 53). Even God himself could be said to be profaned by certain acts of his people, such 
as false swearing (Leviticus 19:12) or ritual offenses (Leviticus 18:21; 21:6, 12).” 728 

The High Priest functioned as a mediator by bearing the culpabilities of the people (Lev. 10:17, 
although this Leviticus passage is in the context of a purification offering rather than a reparation 
offering), ministering in the sanctuary between God and the people. Yet the victims are also a 
means of bearing the culpabilities of the people by their blood between God and the people (Lev. 
4-5). Both the victims and priests were insufficient to bring complete justice. 729 It is true that 
there is no text in the Hebrew Bible supporting the idea of human atonement for other human 
beings, but the priests are representatives of God who minister atonement for the Israelites (Lev. 


726 Rodriguez, Substitution in the Hebrew Cultus, 307. 

727 Portier-Young, Apocalypse against Empire, 258. 

728 Falk, Hebrew Law, 68. 

729 Beaulieu, Behold! My Serx’ant, 277. See Gane, Cult and Character, 91-105. 
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5:22), but the priest does not himself atone for the sins of the people (see Isa. 53:10-12). 730 The 
language used is symbolic, physical representations of complex concepts. 


8.2 Translation 

’pgy nan r 
.nxa rm) xtyai an; 

ann p’by 7#83 v 

nruya-13 
.□ns ’aaa n^h] 

nnn aria np ]3 n 
np’9 an^a ixgj?; 1’by 
wn an 1 ? "iso-xb ’3 
naaiapn aygiy-Nb n^t?l 

aapyniyb p»$P n x 
.nnbaa ’fe-by nan; yhn 

t^d) pai’3 "nyn a 
rqy ^7^3) 
anspaa inn Nb] ib “isti-tfb 
.amanai ntna-Nbi 

a’ly’x bppi n;aa a 
’bn yarn niaiqa ay’x 
aa^a eras nraaapa 
.anaatyp xb] niaa 

Ktya ton aaabn p$ n 
abag aa’axaaa 
yaaq anaaiyp aapato 
.nayaa a’n'bs naa 

aayiyga bbfaa ton) n 
aanaiya tong 
a’by aaaibiy noaa 
.aab-Ngna innapaa 

aa’yp ittes aaba a 
aa’ag ispib ty’x 
nx ia y’jgp nan’i 
.aaba ]iy 

naya ton; iyja r 


13 Behold, my servant will prosper, A 

he will be raised and lifted up and will be very high. 

14 Just as many were horrified by you. 

Truly, his appearance is anointed 6 so that it is no longer of a man, 
and his form is unlike that of the sons of men. c 

15 So he will sprinkle 0 many nations, 
kings will shut their mouths because of him; 

for that which had not been told them they will have seen, 
and that which they had not heard they will understand. 

1 Who would have believed our report? 

And to upon whom has the arm of YHWH been revealed? 

2 And he grew up before him like a sapling, 0 
and as a root out of dry ground; 

he had no form, nor splendor, so that we should see him, 
and no appearance that we should desire in him. 

3 He was despised, and forsaken of men, 
a man of sorrows, and known by disease, 
and like one hiding their face from him, 

he was despised, 0 and we did not esteem him. 

4 Surely, he bore our sickness 
and he carried our sorrows; 
and we did esteem him stricken, 
smitten of God, G and afflicted. 

5 But he was pierced because of our sins, 
he was crushed because of our iniquities, 
the punishment of our peace was upon him, 
and with his beating we were healed. 

6 All of us had wandered like sheep, 
we turned everyone to his own way; 
and YHWH had laid on him 

the iniquity of all of us. 

7 He was oppressed, and he humbled himself 


730 Beaulieu, Behold! My Servant, 111. 
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vs-rms: 8*7) 
Vnr rat? 1 ? nips 
naP&i trip ’3? 1 ? 

.vs rmp: 8 1 ?) 


and opened not his mouth, 
like the lamb which is led to the slaughter, 
and like a ewe which is silent before her shearers; 
and he opened not his mouth. 


njpl? tatpaai iyys n 
nnii£>: a iTR-n^ 
□ is n h$£ 1153 a 
.ip? yjj ’av ytpys 

i-iap □■’ytpyns a s i a 
vnby Ytpy-n$i 
nipy oan-8 1 ? Py 
.T’93 naia 


8 By oppression and judgment he was taken away, 
and with his generation who did complain? 

for he was cut off out of the land of the living, 
for the sins of my 11 people the striking was upon him. 

9 And he made his grave with the wicked, 
and with the rich he was in his death, 
because he did no violence, 

and there was no deceit in his mouth. 


Ron iN3i ran rnm 1 
itP93 Qtpx □ 1 tpri-Q8 
era: Tifc?: snj ntn: 
.rRy 1 ira rnn; rani 


10 But it pleased YHWH to crush him and made sick, 1 

when his soul will lay down as a guilt offering, 

he will see his seed, he will lengthen days, 

and that the purpose of YHWH will prosper by his hand: 


ntn: ny?3 Pays n 1 
inyiy yyip? 
nap’? ■’nay pay pay: 
.^aa: sin nrniyi 


11 For the travail of his soul he will see/ 

He will be satisfied with his knowledge 

The righteous one, my servant, will justify the many, 

and their debt he did bear. 


tran_a R-pPos pp a 1 

Pptp pPo; Q’aiyy-ns: 
HP93 nap nnyp nipt? non 
njaa Q’yipa-ns] 
sipj nan-wpo Nini 

.yap: a’y^^l 


12 Therefore I will divide for him a portion among the many, 
and the mighty he will apportion as spoil, 
because he will have poured his soul unto death, 
and was numbered with the sinners. 

And he carried the sin K of many, 
and made intercession for the sinners. 


A The term Pnty in the Hebrew Bible describes a person who understands (Isa. 44:18; Jer. 
9:23) and is wise (Prov. 15:24). This wisdom or insight, then naturally leads to and in fact 
produces success (cp. Job 1:8; Jer. 10:21). 731 

B The noun nntia only occurs in the Hebrew Bible here, but most likely derives from nnty 
(“to ruin, spoil”) lQa a has derived from ntia (“to anoint”). BHS suggests to emend the 
MT to a Hophal participle nntpa (“spoiled, ruined”). 732 Goldingay and Payne point out that 
“there is no reference either to anointing or to ruining someone’s ‘look’ or ‘appearance.’ 733 
William H. Brownlee claims, that the author here could have had both the meaning of 
anointing and ruining in mind as in Dan. 8:24-25 and 9:24-27. 734 Anointing fits into the 


731 HALOT, 1328-1829. 

732 HALOT , 1472. 

733 Goldingay and Payne, Isaiah 40-55, 2:292. 

714 Brownlee, “The Servant of the Lord,” 10-15. 
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priestly dimension of this poem and combining the two ideas of anointing and marring 
constitutes suffering that distinguishes and enables the servant to accomplish his 
kingly/priestly task. 735 

c lQIsa a has mxn while the LXX has the pi. goto avGpdmcov. 

D nr is that Hiphil imperfect 3ms and most naturally from nr I, which is used to convey the 
“spattering, sprinkling, splashing” of blood, water, or oil onto people or certain objects 
(see Ex. 29:21; Lev. 5:9; 8:10-11, 30; 16:14). 736 No liquids are discussed, the servant here 
is clearly depicted in terms of a sacrifice. LXX has Baupdoovxai, “cause to wonder.” 

E LXX reads 7tat5iov “child.” 

R lQIsa 3 reads mTm “we despised him.” 

G - LXX omits rprf?8. 

H - lQIsa 3 reads 1»57 “his people.” 

L lQIsaa reads inbbm “that he might pierce him.” 

J lQIsa a , lQIsa b , 4QIsa d , LXX, all read as a plural. 

K ' lQIsa 3 , 4QIsa d , and LXX adds (pox; “light.” 

8.3 Structure 

8.3.1 Structure of Isaiah 52:13-53:12 

Interpreters since Duhm have generally accepted the constraints of this passage. Adams has 
pointed out, “The MT concurs by placing a space and a 0 after 52:12 and 53:12. lQIsa 3 also 
recognizes this break beginning a new line after 52:12 and 53:12 but also begins a new line at 
53: l.” 737 The most straight forward and simplest divisions of the passage is based on the two 
different voices within the unit: Yahweh and a first-person plural. Thus, there are three main 
units: (I) Yahweh’s first speech about his servant, Jan Koole states, “God himself speaks in the 


735 Adams, The Performative Nature, 176. 

736 HALOT, 683. 

737 Adams, The Performative Nature, 188. 
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prologue” 738 (52:13-15); 739 (II) a ‘we/us/our’ speech about the servant (53:l-llaa); 740 and (III) 
Yahweh’s second speech about his servant (53:lla[3-12). 741 


The structure of Isaiah 52:13-52:13 is as follows: 

I. YHWH’s announcement concerning the exaltation of the servant (52:13-15) 

A. Concerning the servant’s exaltation (vs. 13) 

1. He will prosper (vs. 13a) 

2. He will be raised and lifted and high (vs. 13b) 


738 Koole, Isaiah III , 2:263. 

739 Goldinay and Payne observed, “The break at 52:13 is suggested by differences in speaker and 
addressee.” Isaiah 40-55, 2:275. Kyesang Ha demonstrated the chiastic structure of the first 
section (Isa. 52:13-15). “The activity of the Servant is none other than his priestly activity for 
purification and expiation, which is succinctly depicted by a significant cultic term nj’. Thus, the 
literary structure of Isa. 52:13-15 can be displayed as follows: 

A. success and exaltation of the Servant (vs. 13) 

B. consternation of the “many” (vs. 14a) 

C. disfigurement of the Servant (vs. 14a) 

C’. priestly activity of the Servant for the “many nations” (vs. 15aa) 

B’. astonishment of “kings” (vs. 15aP) 

A’, successful response of “many nations” / “kings” (vs. 15b) 

“Significantly, the Servant’s priestly activity of purification and expiation, which is succinctly 
portrayed by the cultic term nf’, is also supported by the chiastic structure of Isa. 52:13-15, which 
has the two parenthetical p clauses at its center.” Ha, “Cultic Allusions,” 79-80, 86. 

740 Shalom Paul divides into Isa. 52:13-53:12 into four scenes as opposed to three: (1) 52:13-15; 
(2) 53:1-6; (3) 53:7-9 (4) 53:10-12. Isaiah 40-66, 397. Commenting on this middle section, 
Kristen Joachimsen writes, “the ‘we’ speech in vss. 1-6 is based on the previous YHWH oracle. 
Characteristic of the text as a whole is a temporal perspective. In the first oracle, from 53:10y 
onwards, and in the second oracle, the future of the servant is emphasized, while 53:2-10aaP 
concern the past.” Joachimsen, Identities in Transition , 30. 

741 Emphasizing the priestly role of the servant, Kyesang Ha demonstrated that the not only does 
the first section of the Servant song contain a chiasmus which emphasizes the priestly 
responsibilities of the Servant, but the final section also contains a chiasmus: 

A Servant as Priest (vs. 11) 

B Servant as Priest and Victim (vs. 11) 

C Servant's Glorious Victory (vs. 12) 

Cl Servant's Ignominious Death (vs. 12) 

B1 Servant as Priest and Victim (vs. 12) 

A1 Servant as Priest (vs. 12) 

Ha, “Cultic Allusions,” 133-134. 
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B. Reasons for Servant’s exaltation (vss. 14-15) 

1. Many are horrified by you (vs. 14aa) 

2. Because his appearance (vs. 14a) 

a. Because his appearance is anointed (vs. 14a(3) 

b. Because his human form is unlike man (vs. 14aP) 

3. Because he sprinkles many nations (vs. 15) 

a. He sprinkles nations (vs. 15aa) 

b. Kings hide their mouths because of him (vs. 15a[3) 

(i) Basically stated (vs. 15a[3) 

(ii) Twofold explanation: they see and understand (vs. 15b) 

1. They see what was told to them (vs. 15ba) 

2. They understand what they did not attend (vs. 15bP) 
II. Israel’s response to the Servant’s priestly work (vss. 1-1 laa) 

A. Rhetorical introduction asserting YHWH’s actions (vs. 1) 

1. Who has believed the report? (vs. la) 

2. Who has seen YHWH’s action? (vs. lb) 

B. YHWH’s actions in relation to the Servant (vss. 2-1 ip) 

1. Metaphorical portrayal of the Servant (vss. 2-3) 

a. He grows like a sapling (vs. 2a) 

(i) Like a sapling (vs. 2aa) 

(ii) Like a root in dry ground (vs. 2aP) 

b. He is not yet fully grown (vs. 2b) 

(i) He has no form or splendor (vs. 2ba) 

(ii) We look, but we are not pleased (vs. 2bP) 

c. General misconception concerning the Servant (vs. 3) 

(i) People find him revolting (vs. 3a) 

1. Despised and shunned by people (vs. 3aa) 

2. Injured and sick (vs. 3aP) 

(ii) People find him not worth considering (vs. 3b) 

1. Hiding his face in shame and suffering (vs. 3ba) 

2. Despised and not worth considering (vs. 3bP) 

2. Explanation of the Servant’s suffering (vss. 4-6) 

a. His suffering was imposed by (vs. 4) 

(i) Explanation of suffering (vs. 4a) 

1. He bore our sickness (vs. 4aa) 

2. He endured our pain (vs. 4aP) 

(ii) Misconception of suffering (vs. 4b) 

1. We considered him (vs. 4ba) 

2. Plagued, stricken by God, and humbled (vs. 4bp) 

b. Reasons for suffering (vs. 5) 

(i) Negative causes (vs. 5a) 

1. Suffered for our transgressions (vs. 5aa) 

2. Crushed for our iniquities (vs. 5aP) 

(ii) Positive effects (vs. 5b) 

1. We were restored because of him (vs. 5ba) 

2. We were healed because of his wounds (vs. 5bP) 
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c. YHWH imposed punishment on him for our iniquity (vs. 6) 

(i) We went astray (vs. 6a) 

1. We went astray like sheep (vs. 6aa) 

2. We each went our own way (vs. 6a[3) 

(ii) YHWH imposed on him our iniquity (vs. 6b) 

3. The Servant’s voluntary suffering (vss. 7-9) 

a. He was silent (vs. 7) 

(i) Oppressed and humbled (vs. 7a) 

(ii) He did not open his mouth (vs. 7bp') 

1. Like a lamb led to slaughter (vs. 7bp 2 ) 

2. Like ewe silent before shearers (vs. 7bp 3 ) 

(iii) He did not open his mouth (vs. 7b(3 4 ) 

b. Death for the transgressions of his people (vs. 8) 

(i) He was taken (vs. 8a) 

1. He was taken in judgment (vs. 8aa) 

2. His current abode is indescribable (vs. 8a[:S) 

(ii) He was killed (vs. 8b) 

1. He was cut off from the land of the living (vs. 8ba) 

2. He was stricken for the transgression of his people (vs. 8b[3) 

c. He was buried though he did no wrong (vs. 9) 

(i) He was buried (vs. 9a) 

1. His grave is with the wicked (vs. 9aa) 

2. His burial mound is with the rich (vs. 9a[3) 

(ii) He did nothing wrong (vs. 9b) 

1. He did no violence (vs. 9ba) 

2. He spoke no deceit (vs. 9b P) 

4. YHWH’s punishment leads to the servant’s exaltation (vs. 10-1 la) 

a. YHWH willed the servant’s punishment (vs. 10a) 

(i) YHWH willed the servant’s punishment (vs. lOaa 1 ) 

(ii) Servant’s life would serve as a guilt offering (vs. lOaa 2 ) 

b. Servant will live long and prosper (vs. 10ap) 

(i) Will live long (vs. 10aP) 

(ii) Will prosper (vs. 10b) 

c. He will redeem the people from his suffering (vs. 1 laa 1 ' 2 ) 

(i) From his suffering he will be satiated (vs. 1 laa 1 ) 

(ii) He will redeem the people (vs. 1 la 2 ) 

III. YHWH’s announcement concerning the purpose of the Servant (vss. 1 lap-12) 

A. Announcement concerning the purpose of the Servant: bears iniquity of many (vs. 
llaP) 

1. Servant was for many (vs. 1 lap) 

2. Bore their iniquity (vs. lib) 

B. Consequence: victory (vs. 12) 

1. YHWH will grant him a portion (vs. 12a) 

a. Grant portion because he exposed self to death (vs. 12aa) 

b. Because he is numbered among the transgressors (vs. 12aP) 

2. He will bear the sin of many and interpose for the transgressors (vs. 12b) 
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a. Bear the sin of many (vs. 12ba) 

b. Interpose for transgressors (vs. 12bp) 

8.4 Setting: 

Some exegetes describe the whole piece as a “liturgy,” which was performed on certain 
occasions by various speakers or singers. 742 Marvin Sweeney suggests, “the responsive structure 
of the passage suggests a liturgical purpose or setting in which YHWH and the prophet/people 
both participate.” 743 Because of the educational and instructional nature of the text, he suggests 
that the text should be labeled as “liturgical instruction.” 744 With these liturgical qualities, 
Kristen Joachimsen suggested that special attention should “also be paid to the role of 
performativity.” 745 The text might have been used in conjunction with the temple dedication in 
515 BCE. 746 The text points to the language and qualities of Lev. 16 and therefore might have 


742 Morgenstem, “The Suffering Servant,” Vetus Testamentum 11, no.4 (1961): 406-431. George 
Fohrer, Das Buck Jesaja (Zurich: Zwingli, 1960). A. Schoors, I Am God Your Saviour: A Form- 
Critical Study of the Main Genres in Is. XL-LV (Leiden: Brill, 1973). Jan L. Koole strongly 
opposes this opinion. Isaiah III, 2: 261. 

743 Sweeney continues, 

“52:13-53:12 presents a responsive structure in which Israel, represented by the prophet, 
responds to YHWH, and YHWH in turn responds to Israel and the prophet. Such a 
responsive structure suggests a liturgical setting for this text in which the speaker’s to 
singers who present the text may perform it in antiphonal fashion. Insofar as 52:13-53:12 
identifies the suffering servant, Israel, as an example of an 'asam, “guilt offering” (see 
Leviticus 5), the text presupposes the sacrificial concerns of the Jerusalem priesthood 
which would oversee the presentation of the 'asam offerings as part of their nor mal 
service. Both of these facets point to 52:13-53:12 as a liturgical text that is intended 
together with the rest of the book of Isaiah for performance in the Jerusalem temple. 
Although this text may well have been composed prior to the completion of the Second 
Temple in 515 BCE, it apparently functioned as part of the temple liturgy, perhaps even 
as part of the dedication ceremonies for the Second Temple 515 (Ezra 6).” Isaiah 40-66, 
213-4. 

744 Sweeney, Isaiah 40-66, 213. 

745 Joachimsen, Identities in Transition, 14. 

746 Sweeney, Isaiah 40-66, 215. 
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been used in conjunction with the Day of Atonement 747 when the High Priest would enter the 
Holy of Holies to appear before YHWH. 748 

8.5 In Light of Ritual and Temple Imagery 

The final servant song is unique among the servant songs when it comes to allusions to liturgical 
aspects. Isa. 52:13-53:12 has the most amount of direct ritual terminology than any of the other 
Servant songs. The nine terms are rimytt, DP, H&, P’D3T, and the three major sin terms 
Npn, pi?, and yips , and the two clauses are py andxpn Kipi 749 There are still allusions and 
hints to ritual and the priestly class, these allusions include: the “anointed” appearance of the 
Servant; a reference to ritual “sprinkling;” the Servant is silent at one point that might point to 
ritual; the servant is shown “bearing sin” and also makes himself a “guilt offering.” Finally, the 
Servant is declared “righteous,” a priestly/judicial tenn. The fourth Song gives the fullest 
description of the Servant, and several details reveal that he is a High Priest. 

1. The Anointed Appearance (Isa. 52:14) 

“his appearance is anointed” (Isa. 52:14) 

As the Servant appears on the stage, the audience is aghast over his appearance. 750 The text 
describes that “many were horrified” (Isa. 52:14) by the way he looked. The word, “horrified” 


747 Barker, Temple Mysticism, 167. Sigmund Mowinckel suggested that this was used as part of 
an enthronement day of Yahweh.” The Psalms in Israel’s Worship , 1:189. 

748 Marco Treves proposes the idea that the servant appears “before him” (Isa. 53:2), this might 
allude to the Servant being in the presence of the Lord. He connects this will the High Priest and 
his position “on the Temple premises.” “Isaiah LIII,” 102. Marco Treves surmises that the 
servant is the High Priest Onias III. Adams proposes, “the propositional phrase ns 5 ? conveys the 
idea that the servant is under the watchful eye of Yahweh (e.g. Ps. 61:8a). Interestingly, the 
phrase occurs multiple times throughout Lev. 1-16 and specifically indicates the location where 
sacrifices are offered - ’]D7 mn\” The Performative Nature , 198. 

749 Ha, “Cultic Allusions,” 307. 

750 Claus Westermann points out that “the verb ‘to be horrified at’ is used, e.g., in 1 Kings 9:8 of 
horror at a divine judgment pronounced on the temple at Jerusalem.” Isaiah 40-66, 259. John 
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stems from the root which means “be desolate, be deserted, be uninhabited” or “shudder, be 
appalled.” The Servant’s appearance affects the core of the viewer. 751 Kyesang Ha wrote, “The 
servant is like an unfit sacrificial animal or priest, but he is acceptable to God because the 
unfitness is not his own but the results from his functioning as a substitutionary sacrifice.” 752 


Oswalt suggests a comparison between the two shocks, “the first (vs. 14) over the disfigurement 
of the servant and the second (vs. 15) over the exaltation (resuming vs. 13).” The Book of Isaiah, 
379. 

751 Anathea Portier-Young observes, 

“The poem emphasizes the disjunction between misperception and true reality: 
judgements based solely on appearances fail to grasp God’s purpose and therefore assign 
value incorrectly (Isa. 53:2). ‘The many’ were appalled/desolated by the Servant’s 
appearance (52:14); the speakers of the poem rightly reckoned him afflicted by God but 
failed to perceive the reason God had done so (53:4-5, 10); they despised him and ‘held 
him of no account’ (53:3 NRSV). Although the Servant is ‘silent’ in the face of 
persecution - he does not protest his own condemnation and death (53:7) - he also 
reveals realities previously unseen and unheard (52:15; cf. 53:1), with profound political 
consequences. His revelation impacts many nations and causes kings to shut their mouths 
(52:15). In and through his suffering the Servant also receives revelation: ‘out of/from the 
affliction of his person he will see’ (53:11). His knowledge is instrumental (ipyi? 53:11; 
cf. 53:3: ’Vn I'TH ‘knowing sickness’), whether for his own fulfilment or for making the 
many righteous (53:11). In Isaiah’s servant poem, the suffering of the righteous servant 
brings about wholeness, welfare, peace, and healing of others (53:5), making reparations 
for their sins.” Apocalypse against Empire , 275. 

752 Ha, “Cultic Allusions,” 59. 
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MT reads that his appearance was marred from the term nn$tt. It is pointed as a noun of the 
verb, nnttf “to be min, spoiled” 753 and thus it means “disfigurement.” 754 According to the Hebrew 
Bible, appears 26 times, and it is vocalized as nn$0 eight times. 755 lQIsa a gives a different 
reading, adding one small letter to the word and therefore changing the meaning of the text, 
lQIsa a reads, “Yinm” Dominique Barthelemy took ’nnitftt, 756 the reading of lQIsa a , as evidence 
to argue that the verbal root was ’nrntftt (“to anoint”). 757 Outside this text, there are no other 
references to either anointing or mining someone’s look or appearance. Goldingay and Payne 
point out that “there is no reference either to anointing or to mining someone’s “look” or 


753 HALOT , 1469-72. The verbnnttf , which occurs 162 times in the Hebrew Bible, is mostly used 
with the meaning of “min, destroy,” but 26 times with the meanings of “behave cormptly, 
corrupt (oneself)” or “be “corrupt.” Its nominal derivatives, “ritual corruption,” nn$0 
“disfigurement,” and nn$0 “destruction,” occur only once each in Lev. 22:25; Isa. 52:14, and Ez. 
9:1 respectively. Ha pointed out, from the perspective of the Hebrew cultus the usage of the root 
nnitf in the sense of corruption seems to be significant for the following reasons: First, in cultic 
context is applied in Lev. 22:25 and Mai. 1:14 to animals that, because of physical defects, 
they could not be used as sacrificial victims. Second, Ex. 32:7 (// Deut. 9:12) the verb is used in 
connection to the spiritual corruption due to their golden calf worship at Mt. Sinai. The 
connotation is connected to their apostasy. Finally, the verb is used in Deut. 32:5 to depict moral 
(cp. Gen. 13:10; 19:13, 29). Ha, “Cultic Allusions,” 52-56. Jan L. Koole that the word describes 
“a sacrificial animal that does not meet the ritual requirements and so is unacceptable, Mai. 1:14; 
Lev. 22:25.” Isaiah 111, 2:269-270. 

754 For a debate on the basic meaning of the root, see J. Conrad, “nnitf,” in Theological 
Dictionary of the Old Testament, ed. G. Johannes Botterweck, Helmer Ringgren, and Heinz- 
Josef Fabry (Grand Rapids, MI: Eerdmans, 1974), 14:583-584. 

755 There are two kinds of nn$a: (1) fs construct of “anointing (Ex. 30:25 [2x], 31; Lev. 
10:7; 21:12) or “consecrated portion” (Lev. 7:35 [2x]); (2) ms construct of notjftp” disfigurement” 
(Isa. 52:14). The term forms a construct chain with “Aaron” and “his sons” in Lev. 7:35 
and with “his appearance/form” in Isa. 52:14. In all other passages the term no#» is in a 
construct state with the preceding (which thus means “anointing oil”) and they in turn form a 
construct chain with li np in Ex. 30:25 (2x) and 31, with mrr in Lev. 10:7, and with vrr?$ in Lev. 
21:12. See HALOT, 644. 

756 Dominique Barthelemy, “Le Grand Rouleau D'isa'ie Trouve Pres De La Mer Morte,” Revue 
Bihlique 57, no.4 (1950): 546-49. 

757 Adams, The Performative Nature, 176. See Barker, Temple Mysticism, 9, 156, 
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“appearance” but admits that the anointing “fits the priestly aspect to 52:13-53:12” 758 This is a 
unique verse. William H. Brownlee claims that the author here could have had both the meaning 
of anointing and mining in mind as in Dan. 8:24-25 and 9:24-27. 759 

John Goldingay and David Payne suggest that “at the same time, describing the servant’s 
appearance and form as ruined would make for telling contrast with what would be true of a 
king, who was ideally a person of attractive appearance and form (1 Sam. 16:18; 17:42). He 
would be no David, this servant. Indeed, the word ‘appearance’ comes ten times in Leviticus 13, 
and the passage would then already be advertising that his appearance is more that of someone 
with a skin disease than that of a handsome king.” 760 Jan Koole agrees, saying that the Servant is 
not the king. A king must be “fairer than the sons of men,” Psalms 45:3, and Isa. 33:17 promises 
“your eyes will see the King in his beauty.” 761 

Considering the overall form and function of the text, “anoint” appears to fit the context best. Jim 
Adams claims the “anointing fits the priestly dimensions of this poem” 762 and Shalom Paul 
claims this is “a reference to the sacred anointing oil (Ex. 30:25, 31).” 763 Roy Gane “It is true 
that anointing oil was applied to ordinary priests (Ex. 29:21; 40:14-15; Lev. 8:30). However 
Aaron, the high priest, has a special anointing (Ex. 29:7; Lev. 8:12), and in Lev. 16:15 it is clear 
that ‘the anointed priest’ is the high priest in Aaron’s line of succession (cf. Ex. 29:29-30).” 764 


758 Goldingay and Payne, Isaiah 40-55, 2:291-292. 

759 Brownlee, “The Servant of the Lord,” 10-15. 

760 Goldingay and Payne, Isaiah 40-55, 2:292. 

761 Koole, Isaiah III , 2:251. 

762 Adams, The Performative Nature, 176. 

763 Paul, Isaiah 40-66, 400. 

764 Gane, Cult and Character, 45. 
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According to Jim Adams, this anointing, “enables the servant to accomplish his kingly/priestly 
task.” 765 The Servant is depicted as the High Priest. 

2. The Servant “Sprinkles” the Nations (Isa. 52:15) 

“he will sprinkle many nations” (Isa. 52:15) 

Isa. 52:15 depicts the Servant acting as a priest with his first ritual actions. Isa. 52:15 has the 
word nr which is used to convey the “spattering, sprinkling, splashing” of blood, water, or oil 
onto people or certain objects (see Ex. 29:21; Lev. 5:9; 8:10-11, 30; 16:14). 766 Elsewhere 
“sprinkling” (nr) is usually the work of a priest (e.g., Ex. 29:21; Lv. 4:6, 17; 5:9; 14:7, 16, 27, 
51; 16:14, 15, 19; Nu. 19:4, 18, 19). 767 The verb nr in Isa. 52:15 is very significantly used as a 
cultic term in the Hebrew Bible. The root of the term is ntl 768 The verb is used 24 times in the 
Hebrew Bible. The verb, with the exception of Isa. 52:15, is always used in association with 
liquids (blood, oil, water). The verb is used in conjunction with consecrating objects (Lev. 8:11) 
or people (Ex. 29:21; Lev. 8:30), or purifying objects or people (Lev. 4:6, 17; 5:9; 14:7, 51; 
Num. 8:7; 19:18, 19, 21). 769 The verb is a cultic technical term of priestly sprinkling activities. 
Koole suggests that this might refer to the Servant sprinkling the nations “with the water of 


765 Adams, The Performative Nature, 176. 

766 HALOT, 683. Tryggve Mettinger proposes “cause to leap (to their feet), startle” for this verb. 
Farewell to the Servant Songs, 39. 

767 John F. A. Sawyer argued that “the Hebrew word (np) normally means ‘sprinkle’ ... and in 
view of the consistently unconventional language and imagery of this passage, is by no means 
rejected.” Furthermore, Sawyer confirmed his argument by his correct observation, “ritual 
imagery appears later in the poem (e.g. 53:4, 6, 7, 10) ... Note also the thematic link with 52:11, 
the close of the preceding passage.” Prophecy and the Biblical Prophets (New York, NY: 
Oxford University Press, 1993), 93. 

768 Jacob Milgrom and David P. Wright, “nn,” Theological Dictionary of the Old Testament, ed. 
G. Johannes Botterweck, Helmer Ringgren, and Heinz-Josef Fabry (Grand Rapids, MI: 
Eerdmans, 1974), 9:300. 

769 Ha, “Cultic Allusions,” 61. 
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eloquence,” but then quickly states that it is more likely referring to the “purifying power of 
sprinkling with blood.” 770 Sweeney points out that this recalls “the sprinkling of blood, water, or 
oil that is used to purify the temple altar and persons associated with it (e.g. Lev. 5:9; 14:7; 

16:14, 19 [blood]]; Lev. 8:11 [oil]; Lev. 14:51 [blood and water]).” 771 

Connecting this to the Day of Atonement, Goldingay and Payne wrote that this “signaled by the 
reference to ‘spattering’ in vs. 15, most of whose occurrences come in Leviticus 1-16. The 
passage has other links with these chapters, such as the references to being ‘touched’ in the sense 
of stricken (vss. 4, 8), the reference to the reparation-offering (vs. 10), and the talk of ‘bearing 
wrongdoing’ (vs. 11).” 772 Though the Hebrew Bible never makes explicit what the servant is 
spattering the nations with, or how this would be accomplished, it appears that he is performing a 
purification rite to avoid contamination. 773 The Servant who “sprinkles” also purifies. 774 This 
section briefly introduces the priestly aspects of the servant’s task. The appalling reaction to the 
servant’s suffering is directly proportionate to the extent of his priestly work. Regarding 
sacrifice, blood is typically nn, but the poem does not disclose any spattered substance. 775 This is 
a reference to ritual action. 


770 Koole, Isaiah III, 2:272. 

771 Sweeney, Isaiah 40-66, 209. Goldingay and Payne adds, “‘Spatter’ ( nazah ) denotes the 
splashing of blood, oil, or water over people or objects in connection with their dedication or 
cleansing (e.g. Lev. 8:10-11, 30, where the object is ‘oil of anointing’ - the word in vs. 14). 
Readers might at first not only wonder what spattering nations means, but also wonder over what 
the servant is spattering them. Ibn Ezra takes the verb to denote the shedding of their blood (cf. 
the qal in 63:3) and the Tg. Renders ‘scatter’ ( ybdr ); but this requires a bigger jump than the 
assumption that the verb refers to spattering something on the nations.” Isaiah 40-55, 2:294-295. 

772 Goldingay and Payne, Isaiah 40-55, 2:284. 

773 Goldingay and Payne, Isaiah 40-55, 2:295. 

774 Mettinger, Farewell to the Servant Songs, 39. 

775 Adams, The Performative Nature, 196. 
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3. Bearing Sin (Isa. 53:4, 6,11,12) 

“he bore our sickness and he carried our sorrows” (Isa. 53:4) 

“YHWH had laid on him the iniquity of all of us” (Isa. 53:6) 

“their debt he did bear” (Isa. 53:11) 

“he carried the sin of many” (Isa. 53:12) 

The responsibility of the Servant, as Marvin Sweeney describes is “to bear the sins of many as a 
priest does in the sanctuary (Numbers 17-18).” 776 The text describes the Servant functioning in 
his priestly role. As Klaus Koch puts it, the role of the priest was to remove 'awon 
representatively, and “to render it harmless.” 777 The focus is on Israel’s guilt and “the Servant 
atones for it.” 778 Jan Koole writes, “the Servant is not the victim of other people’s sin, but 
voluntarily bears these in an undeserved suffering in order to free others from it. This last 
element is absent in the symbolic act of Ezek. 4:4; more appropriate is the scapegoat, who 
ritually ‘bears all iniquities upon him,’ Lev. 16:21 (cp. 10:17).” 779 This is not unprecedented, 
Roy Gane points out that Lev. 10:17 “refers to the priests’ bearing the ps? of the community 
rather than their own culpability.” 780 As Baruch Schwartz puts it, “to carry away the 
transgression(s) of the community.” 781 Schwartz continues, the Day of Atonement rituals dealt 


776 Sweeney, Isaiah 40-66, 212. 

777 Klaus Koch, “pj; ‘awon Theological Dictionary of the Old Testament, ed G. Johannes 
Botterweckk, Helmer Ringgren, and Heinz-Josef Labry (Grand Rapids, MI: Wm. B. Eerdmans 
Pubhshing Co., 1999), 10:560. 

778 Koole, Isaiah III , 2:257. Roy Gane points out that “Hebrew does not make a tenninological 
distinction between bearing the consequences of one’s actions and bearing then for someone 
else. The difference is expressed only by the change of subject.” Gane, Cult and Character, 101. 

779 Koole, Isaiah III, 2:335. 

780 Gane, Cult and Character, 103. 

781 Baruch J. Schwartz, The Bearing of Sin in the Priestly Literature (Winona Lake, IN: 
Eisenbrauns,1995), 16. Schwatz also claims that Isa. 53:4-12 is a depiction of YHWH’s servant 
bearing the weight of the culpability for others.” Schwartz, The Bearing of Sin, 10 n. 25. He also 
said, that when the High Priest, ‘“bears’ the sinner’s burdens, it no longer rests on the shoulders 
of the wrongdoer; the latter is relieved of his load and of the consequences, once again if such 
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with the “sins of the entire community (Num. 8:21), and Aaron effected purgation on their behalf 
to purify them. Lev. 16:30, [they] shall purgation be affected on your behalf to purify you. In 
each of these verses, 1QD for the collective offeror (Levites or whole community) cleanses (pi el 
of "ino) them.” 782 

John Oswalt writes, “The language of carrying and bearing sets the stage for the substitutionary 
understanding of the Servant’s suffering. This is the language of the cult, especially from 
Leviticus. There the sacrificial animal carries (nasd ’) the sin of the offerers away so that the 
offeror does not carry them anymore. The animal does not merely die because the offeror sinned, 
but in the offeror’s place, doing what the offeror must do otherwise, (Lev. 5:1, 17; 10:17; 16:22; 
17:16; 20:19; see also Num. 9:13; 14:34). In the same way, sabal implies the bearing of a burden 
for someone else (Isa. 46:7, 7; Lam. 5:7). The Servant is not suffering with his people (however 
unjustly), but for them.” 783 

The High Priest literally becomes a mediator for Israel as he acts out the ritual of Atonement. 
Barker says that he “the Lord laid on him the iniquity, 'aw on, of others. The Lord ‘laid on him’ 
is a verb that also occurs in Isaiah 53:12, and it means literally ‘intercept’ or ‘interpose,’ just as 
Aaron put himself between the sinful people and the wrath (Lev. 16:47-48).” 784 Similarly, as 
Gane says, “the high priest leans his hands on Azazel’s goat in order to transfer all the moral 


there be. In this second usage, the ‘bearing’ of the sin by another is a metaphor for the guilty 
party’s release from guilt. The phrase has two uses, nut only meaning.” The Bearing of Sin, 9. 

782 Gane, Cult and Character, 232. 

783 John N. Oswalt, The Book of Isaiah. Chapters 40-66, The New International Commentary on 
the Old Testament (Grand Rapids, MI: Eerdmans, 1998), 386. 

784 Barker, Temple Mysticism, 159-160. 
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faults of the Israelites to it.” 785 For the High Priest transfer to the sins onto the goat, he had to 
bear them for a time. N. Kiuchi writes, “Aaron bears the guilt associated with uncleanliness, and 
that he lays it on the head of Azazel goat when he confesses the sins of the Israelites. On this 
interpretation, the Azazel-goat ritual can be seen to meet the demands in Lev. 10:16-20 that the 
guilt Aaron bears as the head of the house must be removed.” 786 The High Priest, for a time, acts 
as a mediator for these sins. Barker wrote, “the Lord laid on him the iniquity, awon, of others. 
The Lord ‘laid on him’ is a verb that also occurs in Isaiah 53:12, and it means literally ‘intercept’ 
or ‘interpose,’ just as Aaron put himself between the sinful people and the wrath (Lev. 16:47- 
48).” 787 

Isa. 53:5 describes the type of sin Israel carried, WB. Ritually, this type of sin had far-reaching 
effects. Roy Gane wrote, “Only in Pentateuchal ritual law is WB shown to be inexpiable through 
the cult. Also, to be noted is that, although not reaching the sanctuary via daily purification 
offerings, the sin somehow defiles the sanctuary so that it must be purged from the sanctuary 
and from the camp through cultic rituals on the Day of Atonement (Lev. 16:16, 21).” 788 

Because the High Priest fills this role, it does not negate any responsibility from the patron. 

Koole writes, “the collective does not remove individual responsibility.” 789 Participation in this 
process is hinted at in the text. 


785 Gane, Cult and Character , 57. 

786 N. Kiuchi, The Purification Offering in the Priestly Literature: Its Meaning and Function 
(Sheffield: Journal for the Study of the Old Testament, 1987), 163. 

787 Barker, Temple Mysticism, 159-160. 

788 Roy E. Gane, and R. Dennis Cole, Leviticus & Numbers (Grand Rapids, MI: Zondervan, 
2016), 281. 

789 Koole, Isaiah III, 2:254. 
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Yuri Glazov suggests that this process of the participant and their role in atonement is outlined in 


Isa. 53:4-6: 


The audience is required to publicly confess their culpability and thereby adopt a stance 
concerning sin. They perform the act of separating themselves from rebellious actions by 
expressing their stance concerning those actions. The commissive dimension involves the 
entailments of retaining that stance. Thus, self-involved speakers utter multidimensional 
illocutionary act whereby they confess their sin and obligate themselves to a lifelong 
stance of walking in the ways of Yahweh and not their own. With the final colon, the 
speakers make it unmistakably clear that they deserved the suffering that the servant is 
experiencing, their iniquity is upon the servant. The speaker also testifies that Yahweh 
himself is orchestrating their forgiveness through the servant.” 790 

The Fourth Servant Song alludes to the process of lifting sin in the atonement process and even 
hints at the audience participation an Israelite would participate in during the liturgy. It would be 
through the Servant’s acts 791 that bring healing and restoration to the people. 792 

4. Ritual Silence (Isa. 53:7; cp. 42:2) 

“opened not his mouth” (Isa. 53:7) 

“He will not cry out” (Isa. 42:2) 

When being faced with the burden of sin, the Servant it says twice that he “opened not his 
mouth” (Isa. 53:7). The phrase is highlighted by the fact that is made up two parts of a chiastic 
structure of the verse. 


A “He did not open His mouth” 

B “like a lamb that is led to the slaughter.” 793 
B ’ “Like a ewe that is silent before her shearers” 
A’ “He did not open His mouth.” 


790 Adams, The Performative Nature, 201. 

791 Jan Koole wrote, “the castigation of the Servant is the punishment which he has endured for 
the sake of the others.” Koole, Isaiah III, 2:296. Also, Shalom Paul wrote “his suffering atones 
for their iniquity.” Paul, Isaiah 40-66, 404. 

792 Goldingay suggested, “The healing of which vs. 5b speaks is the restoration of a wounded 
people.” Goldingay and Payne, Isaiah 40-55, 2:308. 

793 The term n& in Isaiah 53:7 refers to a cultic animal and highlight “the Servant’s willing and 
waiting submission forms a striking contrast to the iniquitous disobedience of the Israelites, will 
of God (Isa. 53:6a).” Ha, “Cultic Allusions,” 87-93. 
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Yuri Glazov sees this as more than simply being shocked or submissive silence but proposes that 
this might point to a ritual cultic setting where an individual is silent after being delivered from 
“blood guilt.” This is described in Psalms 51:16-17. This aspect of ritual described in Psalm 51 
might have connections to Ezekiel who is shown silent as he carries the burden of “bloodguilt” 
of those whom he has failed to reprove. His silence might be a result of ritual observance. His 
ritual purification and chastisement should then cause the nations to find forgiveness, 
justification and a channel of discourse with YHWH through his chastisement and ‘opening of 
the lips’ (cf. Ps. 51:18). 794 This might be some of the underlying principles behind the silence of 
Isaiah in Isa. 6. The cause of Isaiah’s silence was the evil practices of Israel (Isa. 6:9-10), and for 
practicing these rites, it underscores, in parallelism with Isa. 6:4-8, the principles that underlie 
“the true entrance liturgy and mouth-opening for the Israelite before Yhwh.” 795 Yuri Glazov 
proposes that both Isa. (1) 6:5, (2) 6:8 and Psalms (1) 51:16-17, (2) 18, influenced Ezek. 3:16- 
4:8; 24:16-24, 27; 33:22, which in turn influenced the Isaiah 52:13-52:13. It appears that the 
kings are meant to take part in this ritual activity. 

5. The Lamb at Slaughter, the Ewe at Shearing (Isa. 53:7) 

“the lamb which is led to the slaughter, 

and like a ewe which is silent before her shearers” (Isa. 53:10) 

The term nty in Isa 53:7 refers to a cultic animal. The term occurs 47 times in the Hebrew Bible, 

25 of those times it is used in a cultic context. 796 It refers to the young or kid of either sheep or 


794 Glazov, Bridling of the Tongue , 332. 

795 Glazov, Bridling of the Tongue , 335-336. 

796 For the usage in cultic contexts, see Gen. 22:7, 8; Ex. 12:3 (2x), 4 (2x), 5; 13:13; 34:19, 20; 
Lev. 5:7; 12:8; 22:23, 28; 27:26; Num. 15:11; Deut. 14:4 (2x); 17:1; 18:3; 1 Sam. 14:34; Isa 
43:23; 66:3; Ezek. 45:15; cf. Ps. 119:176. 
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goats and of either gender, as Exodus 12:5 outlines. 797 The Servant is framed as a sacrificial 
animal, his willing and waiting submission forms a striking contrast to the iniquitous 
disobedience of the Israelites (Isa. 53:6). Angel M Rodriguez asked, “Could this be suggesting 
that the Servant took their place?” The answer can be given in the affirmative, in light of Jer. 
12:1-3, especially vs. 3b: “Drag them off like sheep () for the slaughter ( ri"2u ), and set them 
apart for the day of slaughter (nr]n).” 798 

The lamb here is depicted being sheared. A close analysis of the biblical text reveals that 
sheepshearing in ancient Israel was much more than a pastoral duty; it was a significant 
celebration/festival, characterized by feasting, drunkenness and the settling of old score and 
would prove to be the catalyst for both David and Absalom’s rise to power (1 Sam. 25; 2 Sam. 
13). 799 This might also be an attempt to show that the Servant is rising to authority. 

6. Guilt Offering (Isa. 53:10) 

“his soul will lay down as a guilt offering” (Isa. 53:10) 

Some of this information was covered in a previous section. This section will specifically deal 

with the cultic term Marvin Sweeney wrote that 53:10 portrays the Servant “as an 'asam, 

‘guilt offering’ in which animals are offered as part of a process by which human beings atone 
for some guilty act (Leviticus 5).” 800 This has been alluded to previously when the Servant was 
compared to a lamb. The term in Isaiah 53:10 is to be interpreted as a cultic technical term, 
which concisely and dramatically reveals the Servant’s vicarious expiatory suffering and 

797 Jacob Milgrom, Numbers: 12722: The Traditional Hebrew Text with the New JPS Translation 
(Philadelphia, PA: Jewish Publication Society, 1990), 120. 

798 Rodriguez, Substitution in the Hebrew Cultus, 297, n. 2. 

799 Jeffrey C. Geoghegan, “Israelite Sheepshearing and David’s Rise to Power,” Biblica 87, no. 1 
(2006), 55. 

800 Sweeney, Isaiah 40-66, 213. 
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death. 801 Jacob Milgrom says, “the root of the term is ,nt2W the derivatives of which, like other 
Hebrew sin terms, refer not only to sinful actions themselves but also punishment for 
wrongdoings.” 802 So, as Sweeney writes, “the servant was sacrificed to redeem the people for 
their alleged transgressions against YHWH.” 803 Adams says, “the servant himself is a sacrificial 
offering.” 804 Lena-Sofia Tiemeyer suggests that Malachi 2:6 alludes to the priest’s “task of 
atoning for the people’s guilt: in their cultic function to offer up atoning sacrifices, they render 
the people free of guilt.” 805 

To deal with the specific occurrence Dttfs in this Servant Song and also its particular cultic 
significance and function seems to have many facets. The answer is shown to depend not only on 
the understanding of the reparation offering itself in ritual texts but also particularly on the 
Isaianic prophetic text and how it is used in this context. 

The nt£>K offering in the Poem may be thought to be related to the Israelites’ desecration of 
Yahweh as “the Holy One of Israel” as well as to their desecration of the Servant, “My Servant” 
(5x in Isaiah), as his holy property. Their relationship was closely tied (through covenant) to 
YHWH. The temple becomes the access point in this relationship with the Servant (or High 


801 Ha, “Cultic Allusions,” 119. 

802 Milgrom, Leviticus , 339-345; Gane and Cole, Leviticus & Numbers , 119-120. Milgrom also 
wrote “If the cause, the verb ’ asam ‘feel guilt,’ leads to the consequence, the noun as am 
‘reparation, reparation offering,’ then the feeling of guilt can only be the first step in seeking 
reconciliation with God. He also demands ‘reparation’ both to him and to the defrauded person 
before his expiation can be won. In the Priestly demand for remorse and rectification, we see the 
genesis of repentance, the doctrine that will flower into full bloom with Israel's prophets.” 
Milgrom, Leviticus , 345. 

803 Sweeney, Isaiah 40-66, 216. 

804 Adams, The Performative Nature, 203. 

805 Tiemeyer, Priestly Rites and Prophetic Rage, 131. 
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Priest) being a crucial portion of this connection. Throughout the Servant songs, the Servant 
laments at his misuse but humbly accepts his critics. Deutero-Isaiah appears to emphasize the 
exodus and the return to Jerusalem, and undoubtedly this was to assist in the reconstruction of 
the temple and the participation in temple rites. The use of this term here seems to allude to a 
step in repairing this relationship with deity. 

The use of this term, □#$, was probably used here to provide expiation not only for inadvertent 
sins but also for intentional sins. Not only was willful rebellion dealt with, but unintentional sin 
could also be expunged. This could have been a crucially vital in reconciling the Israelites after 
the exile and their long departure from home and help in the healing aspect of restoration to the 
covenant community and YHWH. 806 This restoration would have been key in restoring a 
key term in the Servant poems (42:1, 3, 4; 49:4; 50:8; 53:8). 

7. Declaration as Righteous (Isa. 53:11) 

“The righteous one, my servant, will justify the many” (Isa. 53:11) 

Isaiah 53:11 has a term that seems to have “legal-cultic connotations” 807 and as Edward 

Young asserted this it “would seem to indicate priestly-judicial functions.” 808 Although Lena- 

Sofia Tiemeyer argued that “God alone, rather than the priests, determines what righteousness is 

and who is righteous.” 809 Gerard von Rad wrote, “the term ‘righteous’ (p’jJJT) was scarcely 

predicable of anyone in ancient Israel apart from cultic considerations.” Thus, for von Rad 

righteousness is “something prescribed by the cultus as a means of obtaining the favor God has 


806 Ha, “Cultic Allusions,” 309-310. 

807 Ha, “Cultic Allusions,” 119. 

808 Edward J. Young, Studies in Isaiah (Grand Rapids, MI: Eerdmans, 1954), 206. 

809 Tiemeyer, Priestly Rites and Prophetic Rage , 88. Although Lena-Sofia Tiemeyer does write 
that one of the priest’s responsibilities is to “determine between the pure and the impure” (Lev. 
10:10-11). Priestly Rites and Prophetic Rage , 114-115. 
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offered to Israel,” and that “which the worshipper appropriates to himself as he stands before 
Yahweh.” On the basis of his alleged cultic reasoning, von Rad further argued in relation to 
Genesis 15:6 that, just as, “reckon,” is a cultic term, so is the term p7^. 81() Within Deutero- 
Isaiah the noun often occurs in parallel with nyntf 1 (e.g. 45:8; 46:12-13; 51:5aa, 6b, 8b), 

and therefore the noun can convey the idea of deliverance (e. g. 54:14a, 17bP). 811 Margaret 
Barker proposes that the tenn related to “the fundamental bond of the covenant was the covenant 
of peace. ... It meant renewing the covenant, which in temple tradition was the ritual of the Day 
of Atonement when the high priest entered the Holy of Holies. This is probably the meaning of 
the Servant being called in righteousness and appointed ‘the covenant of the people’ (Isaiah 42:6, 
49:8, 53:11).” 812 

Frank Lothat-Hossfeld explained, in part, the connection between this title and the Temple. He 
wrote, “Because the righteous let themselves be guided by the order of righteousness established 
by YHWH, ‘our God,’ and because they receive this righteousness as a gift in and from the 
Temple as a place of YHWH’s throne, they receive in abundance the blessing that proceeds from 
there (cf. Ps. 24:3-5) and thus become in their turn the visible ‘proclamation’ of YHWH’s 
righteousness.” 81 ’ The declaration of “righteous” should bring the temple to the mind of the 
reader. 

8. Symbolic death (Isa. 53:8-9,12) 

“he was cut off out of the land of the living” (Isa. 53:8) 

810 Gerhard von Rad, “Righteousness’ and ‘Life’ in the Cultic Language of the Psalms,” in The 
Problem of the Hexateuch and Other Essays, ed. Gerhard von Rad (New York, NY: McGraw- 
Hill, 1996), 249-251. 

811 Adams, The Performative Nature, 206. 

812 Barker, The Hidden Tradition, 47-50. 

813 Hossfeld, Psalms, 441. 
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“he made his grave with the wicked” (Isa. 53:9) 

“he will have poured his soul unto death” (Isa. 53:12) 

The Servant is described as dying in this final Servant Song (Isa. 53:8-9, 12). Some have taken 
this to mean that he would literally be killed in this process. 814 Goldingay and Payne point out 
that to be ‘“Cut off ( gazar )’ can refer to death (e.g. Ps. 88:5 [6]), but it can also suggest being 
‘finished’ while still alive (cf. Ezek. 37:11; Lam. 3:54). King Uzziah is ‘cut off’ from the temple 
after being ‘touched’ by God and afflicted with a skin disease (2 Chr. 26:20-21), and the goat in 
Lev. 16:22 is driven ‘to a land cut off.’” 815 Michael L. Barre claims, n ,9 D H-8 is often an 
expression for the temple and claims that in Isa. 53:8 the servant is for some reason excluded 
from the temple. 816 

It would seem more likely that this had some sort of vicarious or symbolic quality. 817 Jim Adams 
suggests, “the vicarious language in the preceding verses along with the servant’s death signifies 


814 Claus Westermann wrote, “this does not mean, as some editors imagine, that he made prayers 
of intercession for them, but that with his life, his suffering and his death, he took their place and 
underwent their punishment in their stead.” Isaiah 40-66, 269. Jan L. Koole appears to go back 
and forth on the literalness of the Servants death, he writes, “The ‘soul’ is in the blood, Lev. 

17:11, and can therefore be ‘poured out,’ Ps. 141:8. The Servant does not expose himself to 
mortal danger, but really dies. He performs the act of dying” (2:257, emphasis added). He later 
pens, “although a guilt offering is given by God in the sense of a possibility of atonement, Lev. 
17:11, it is made himself into a guilt offering.” (2:323) “The servant’s readiness to take this 
suffering upon himself, but this willingness also extended to his actual death” (2:340). “It does 
not refer to the Servant’s death but to his solitary confinement or possible exile.” (2:308). Isaiah 
III, 2:257; 323; 340; 308. Walther Eichrodt wrote that if this was a literal death, the Servant is “a 
quite incomparable redeemer figure.” must have taken the place of the iniquitous, disobedient 
people, who otherwise would have suffered this fate. Theology of the Old Testament, 2 vols. 
(Philadelphia, PA: Westminster Press, 1961), 2:331. 

815 Goldingay and Payne, Isaiah 40-55, 2:314. 

816 Michael L. Barre, “’rs (h)hyym - ‘The Land of the Living’?” Journal of Old Testament 
Studies 41 (1988): 37-59. 

817 Death typically has to do with exile, Ezek. 37:11-12. Mettinger, A Farewell to the Servant 
Songs, 41. 
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that his sacrifice is also substitutionary.” 818 As Laato correctly argued, “it should be noted that 
there is a clear difference between the actual practice of the human sacrifice and the use of the 
sacrificial language in order to explain theologically the innocent suffering for the righteous.” 819 

At the outset of the chapter on the Day of Atonement, a specific and clear notice is given. Lev. 
16:1 mentions the death of Aaron’s sons, which could be taken as an implicit warning for Aaron 
to avoid death when he approaches YHWH, who appears in a cloud (U¥; vs. 2). An unauthorized 
approach could be lethal. To enter the presence of deity is some way was to put one’s life on the 
line. The High Priest became a mediator in this approach. The unworthy would be killed, but the 
High Priest would perform this ritual entrance annually. 820 The journey into the sanctum could 
be a one-way trip. 821 His death might refer to his entering the inner sanctum to perform the 
rituals of atonement and coming out alive. 

8.6 Conclusion 

There are allusions and hints that the Servant described in this servant song is a High Priest in the 
Second Temple period. Hints of the priestly identity of the servant include the mentioned of 
“reparation/guilt offering” (QliW) in Isa. 53:10; how the servant “sprinkles” (np) the nations in 
52:15; and the servant mediates in his work in Isa. 53:12 (cf. Ps. 106:30; Je. 7:16). In Isa. 53:4-6 


818 Adams, The Performative Nature , 203. 

819 Antti Laato, The Servant ofYhwh and Cyrus: A Reinterpretation of the Exilic Messianic 
Programme in Isaiah 40-55 (Stockholm, Sweden: Almqvist & Wiksell International, 1992), 149. 

820 Aaron had stood between the living and the plague-stricken after the rebellion of Korah and 
had prevented further disaster (Num. 16.47-8). In his role as High Priest, he stood between Israel 
and death. 

821 This is not the only time a High Priest stood between Israel and death. Aaron had stood 
between the living and the plague-stricken after the rebellion of Korah and had prevented further 
disaster (Num. 16.47-8). In his role as High Priest, he stood between Israel and death. 
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Israel’s guilt appears to devolve on the servant in a manner which is similar to the experience of 
the priests when they eat the sin and guilt offerings of the people (Lev. 10:17; Zech. 3). 822 In 
particular, the servant carries the punishment of the people in Isa. 53:4. This has similarities in 
wording with the experience of the prophet-priest Ezekiel in Ezekiel 4:4-6, and the servant’s 
death effects atonement in 53:10-12 in a manner that is perhaps reminiscent of the symbolic 
expiatory consequence of the death of the High Priest in Numbers 35:25, 28, 32; Joshua 20:6. He 
has a ritual silence as he bears the sins of the people (cp. .Psalms 51:16-17, 18; Ezek. 3:16-4:8; 
24:16-24, 27; 33:22). 


822 N. Kiuchi, The Purification Offering in the Priestly Literature: Its Meaning and Function 
(Sheffield: Journal for the Study of the Old Testament, 1987). 
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Chapter 9: Conclusion 


9.1 Compilation of Aspects 

These four Servant Songs integrally function within the overarching prophetic strategy of Isaiah 
40-54: the call to return to Yahweh which occurs by forsaking sin, acknowledging and 
confessing Yahweh as God alone, and embracing the role of his servant. 


Through their active participation with the text, the reader moves from a distant land to the heart 
of Jerusalem. The final servant poem leaves the patron clean and standing within the temple 
complex as the Servant reconnects them to divinity. This connection is restored through the 
liturgy of the temple. These ritual and priestly attributes are subtly woven through the text. The 
following re-lists the ritual and priestly qualities of the Servant. The qualities are broken down 
into three categories, qualities that are specifically priestly, qualities associated with ritual, and 
qualities that point to the temple and festival: 


Fig. 11 Synopsis of Priestly Attributes 


Reference 

Attribute 

Allusion 

Isa. 42:1, 

6; 

Isa. 49:6-7 

The Role and 
Commission 
of the Servant 

The Servant 

as a 

representative 
of Israel 
before YHWH 

Isa. 42:1, 3 

Justice to the 
Nations 

A Priest’s 
responsibility 
to judge 

Isa. 42:5 

Creation Motif 

Priestly 
writing style 

Isa. 42:6; 
Isa. 49:8 

The Servant as 
Covenant 

Renewal of 
covenant, 
Servant 
embodies 

covenant 


Reference 

Attribute 

Allusion 

Isa. 49:3 

Isa. 42:8 

Proxy/Agent 

Representative 
of deity 

Isa. 50:4; 

Isa. 49:2; 

Isa. 53:9 

Priest as 
Teachers 

Priests 

responsibility 
to teach 

Isa. 50:9, 

11 

Contrast of 
Clothing 

The High 

Priest, critics 
and clothing 

Isa. 53:4, 

6, 11-12 

Bearing Sin 

Priestly 
bearing of sin 
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Isa. 42:9 

The 

Announcement 

Priest as 
receiver of 
revelation 

Isa. 49:1,5 

Lineage and 
the Priestly 
Class 

Priestly 

(maternal) 

lineage 


Isa. 53:7; 

Isa. 42:2 

Ritual 

Silence 

Installation of 
a priest 

Isa. 49:3 

Isa. 42:8 

Proxy/Agent 

Representative 
of deity 


Fig. 12 Synopsis o f Ritual Attributes 


Reference 

Attribute 

Allusion 

Isa. 42:1 

Endowed 
with God’s 
Spirit 

Ritual 

anointing 

Isa. 42:6 

Handclasp 

Ritual 

element 

Isa. 50:4 

Timing of 
Temple 

Ritual 

Reference for 
repeated 
action in the 
morning 

Isa. 50:5-7 

Worthiness 
on Trial 

Ritual 

Humiliation 

Isa. 52:14 

The 

Anointed 

Appearance 

Ritual 

anointing 


Reference 

Attribute 

Allusion 

Isa. 52:15 

Sprinkles the 
nations 

Ritual 

sprinkling 

Isa. 53:7 

Lamb and 

Ewe 

The Servant 
as sacrifice. 

Isa. 53:10 

Guilt Offering 

Priests 
coordinates 
guilt offering 

Isa. 53:11 

Declaration of 
Righteousness 

Purity based 
on temple 
standards 

Isa. 53:8-9; 

12 

Symbolic 

Death 

Ritual death 


Fig. 13 Synopsis of Temple and Festival Attributes 


Reference 

Attribute 

Allusion 

Isa. 42:1 

Setting 

Reflects a 
setting of a 
heavenly 
Temple 

Isa. 42:2-4 

Temple 

Entrance 

Hymns 

Commission 
framed in 
positive and 
negative 
statements 

Isa. 42:7 

Freeing 

Prisoners 

Festival 
celebration 
centered at the 
temple 

Isa. 42:8 

My Name 

The name of 
YHWH is 
housed within 
the temple 


Reference 

Attribute 

Allusion 

Isa. 42:1-9 

Parallel 

with 

Psalms 

Pilgrimage 
hymns and the 
Servant 

Isa. 49:5 

Annual 

Festival 

Repeated 
assembly at 
the temple. 

Isa. 49:8 

An 

Acceptable 

Time 

Timing of 

temple 

construction 

Isa. 49:12- 
13 

Pilgrimage 
and Songs 

Pilgrimage 

hymns 
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There is no concrete evidence that the Servant of Deutero-Isaiah’s Servant songs is truly a High 
Priest in the post-exilic period, but there are clues, allusions, and hints that underlie the text that 
point to a priestly figure. The evidence makes it very possible that the Servant is indeed a priestly 
figure. The qualities of the servant appear to align with the roles and responsibilities of a priest, 
especially a priest in the post-exilic era. The ritual allusions and veiled references to the temple 
support this view. The text is illuminated by the understanding of temple and liturgical aspects. 
Considering the timing of the compilation and function and use of the text, it would make sense 
that the Servant has a real possibility of being the High Priest, whose role is to mend the 
covenant between Israel and YHWH and the bring Israel/Jacob back home not only to Jerusalem 
but to the Temple. 
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